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Art. I. Dr. Gillies’s Hiftory of Ancient Greece, continued. 


NE of the moft inftructive periods in the hiftory of Greece, 
O is that in which the Athenian ftate became corrupted by 
a fudden increafe of wealth, under Pericles. ‘The external and 
domeftic profperity of Athens, at this time, and the effe& which 
this profperity, in connection with the change of government 
and other circumftances, produced on the {tate of manners and 
arts, Dr. Gillies thus defcribes : 

‘ The revolution which immediately followed, in the manners, 
eharacter, and conduét of the Athenians, was the natural confequence 
of the change of government, combined with other circumftances 
infeparably conneéted with their domeftic and external profperity. 
In the courfe of a few years the fuccefs of Ariftides, Cimon, and Pe- 
ricles had tripled the revenues, and increafed, in a far greater pro- 
portion, the dominions of the republic. The Athenian gallies com- 
manded the eaftern coaits of the Mediterranean; their merchantmen 
had engrofled the traflic of the adjacent countries; the magazines of 
Athens abounded with wood, metal, ebony, ivory, and all the ma- 
terials of the ufeful as well as of the agreeable arts; they imported 
the luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, and Pelopon- 
nefus; experience had improved their fkill in working the filver 
mines of Mount Laurium; they had lately opened the valuable 
marble veins in Mount Pentelicus; the honey of Hymettus was more 
efteemed, in proportion as it became better known to their neigh- 
bours; the culture of their olives (oil being long their ftaple com- 
modity, and the only production of Attica, which Solon allowed 
them to export), muft have improved with the general improvement 
of the country in arts and agriculture, efpeciaily under the active 
adminiltration of Pericles, who liberally let loofe the public treafure 
to encourage every {pecies of induftry. 

‘ But if that minifter promoted the love of aétion, he found it 
neceflary at leaft to comply with, if not to excite, the extreme paflion 
for pleafure, which then began to diftinguifh his countrymen. The 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every enterprife againft their foreign 
as well as domeftic enemies, feemed entitled to reap the fruits of 
their dangers and victories. For the fpace of. at leaft twelve years 
preceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded a perpetual 
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{cene of triumph and feftivity.. Dramatic entertainments, to which 
they were paflionately addiéted, were no longer performed in flight 
unadorned edifices, but in ftone or marble theatres, ereéted at great 
expence, and embellifhed’ with the moft precious produétions of 
nature and of art. The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 
decorations of this favourite amufement, but to enable the poorer 
citizens to enjoy it, without incurring any private expence; and 
thus, at the coft of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy with the combined 
charms of mufic and poetry, ‘The pleafure of the eye was pecu- 
liarly confulted and gratified in the architeéture of the theatres and 
other ornamental buildings; for as Themiftocles had ftrengthened, 
Pericles adorned his native city; and unlefs we had the concurring 
teftimony of antiquity, as well as the immortal remains of the Par- 
thenon, or temple of Minerva, which ftill excite the admiration of 
travellers, it would be difficult to believe that in the fpace of a few 
years, there could have been created thofe ineftimable wonders of 
art, thofe innumerable temples, theatres, ftatues, altars, baths, gym- 
nafia and porticoes, which, in the language of ancient panegyric, 
rendered Athens the eye and light of Greece. 

‘ Pericles was blamed for thus decking one favourite city, like a 
vain, voluptuous harlot, at the expence of plundered provinces; but 
it would have been fortunate for the Athenians if their extorted 
wealth had not been employed in more perifhing, as well as more 
criminal luxury. The,pomp of religious folemnities, which were 
twice as numerous and as coftly in Athens as in any other city of 
Greece ; the extravagance of entertainments and banquets, which on 
fuch occafions always followed the facrifices ; the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public profufion, ex- 
haufted the refources, without augmenting the glory, of the republic. 
Inftead of the bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the eightieth Olympiad, 
availed themfelves of their extenfive commerce to import the delica- 
cies of diftant countries, which were prepared with all the refine- 
ments of cookery. ‘The wines of Cyprus were cooled with {now in 
fummer ; in winter the moft delightful flowers adorned the tables 
and perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fufficient to be 
crowned with rofes, unlefs they were likewife anointed with the 
moft precious perfumes. Parafites, dancers, and buffoons, were an 
ufual appendage of every entertainment. Among the weaker fex, the 
paflion for delicate birds, diftinguifhed by their voice or plumage, 
was carried to fuch excefs as merited the name of madnefs, The 
bodies of fuch youths as were not peculiarly addited to hunting and 
horfes, which began to be a prevailing tafte, were corrupted by the 
commerce of harlots, who had reduced their profeffion into fyftem ; 
while their minds were ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo- 
phy of the Sophifts. It is unneceffary to crowd the pi€ture, fince it 
may be obferved, in one word, that the vices and extravagancies, 


which are fuppofed to charatterife the declining ages of Greece and’ 


Rome, took root in Athens during the adminiftration of Pericles, the 


moi fplendid and moft profperous in the Grecian annals. 
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¢ This paradox, for fuch it muft appear, may be explained by 
confidering the fingular combination of circumftances, which, in the 
time of that ftatefman, gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
the partial evils, alyeady defcribed, only the thorn that ever accom- 

anies the rofe. The Grecian hiftory of thofe times affords a more 
ftriking contraft than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, of liberty and 
tyranny, of fimplicity and refinement, of aufterity and voluptuouf- 
nefs. The fublime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was ac- 
companied, as with a fhadow, by the dark unprincipled captiouf- 
nefs of the Sophifts ; the pathetic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and 
Euripides were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Arilfto- 
phanes ; painting and fculpture, which, under geniufes of the firft 
order, like Phidias, ferved as handmaids to religion and virtue, ?e- 
enerated under inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice and 
diforder: the modefty of Athenian matrons was fet off as by 
a foil, when compared with the diffolutenefs of the fchool of Af- 
pafia; and the fimple frugality of manners, which commonly pre- 
vailed in private families, even of the firit diftinétion, was con- 
trafted with the extravagant diflipation of public entertainments and 
feftivals.’ 

Farther to illuftrate the character of the Athenians at this 
period, our Author proceeds to give a view of the Grecian phi- 
lofophy, of the rife of the Sophifts, of the manly oppofition they 
met with from Socrates, of the progrefs of tragedy and comedy, 
and of the nature and influence of the public feftivals ; conclud- 
ing with the following remarks on the manners of the Athenians 
in private life: | 

‘ The general fimplicity of manners in private life formed a 
ftriking contraft with the extravagance of public feftivals and amufe- 
ments. The houfes and tables of the moft wealthy Athenians were 
little diftinguifhed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours. Pericles 
himfelf, though never fufpeéted of avarice, lived with the exacteft 
ceconomy ; and the fuperabundance of private wealth, which would 
have created envy and danger to the owner, if he had employed it 
for his particular convenience and pleafure, procured him public 
gratitude and efteem, when expended for the fatisfaction of the mul- 
titude. 

‘ For reafons which will immediately appear, we have not hitherto 
found it neceflary particularly to defcribe the manners and influence 
of the Grecian women; but the charatter and condition of the fair 
fex will throw light on the preceding obfervations in this chapter, 
and prefent the moft ftriking contraft of any to be met with in hif- 
tory. If we knew not the confideration in which women were 
anciently held in Greece, and the advantages which they enjoyed at 
Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had revived the inftitutions of 
the heroic ages, we fhould be apt to fufpe& that the ungencrous 
treatment of the feebler fex, which afterwards fo univerfally pre- 
vailed, had been derived from the Egyptian and Afiatic colonies, 
which early fettled in that part of Europe. Excluded from focial 
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intercourfe, which nature had fitted them to adorn, the Grecian 
women were rigoroully confined to the moft retired apartments of 
the family, and employed in the meanett offices of domettic ctco- 
nomy. It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, unlefs 
to attend a proceffion, to accompary a funeral, or to affift at certain 
other religious folemnities. Even on thetfe occafions, their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantly interpreted. The 
moft innocent freedom was conftrued into a breach of decorum; and 
their reputation, once fullied by the flighteft imprudence, could 
never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch unreafonable feverities had 
proceeded from that abfurd jecloufy which fometimes accompanies a 
violent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly connected with 
the delicacy of pafiion between the fexes, the condition of the, 
Grecian women, though little lefs miferable, would have been far 
Jefs contemptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to that re- 
finement o: fentiment, which, in the ages of chivalry, and which, 
ftill in fome fouthern countries of Europe, renders women the objects 
of a fufpicious, but refpectful paffion, and leads men to gratify their 
vanity at the expence of their freedom, Married or unmarried, the 
Grecian females were kept in equal reftraint ; no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of their jives, agreeable members 
of fociety; and their education was either entirely neglected, er 
confined at leaft to fuch humble objects, as, inittead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and todebale it. ‘Though 
neither qualified for holding an honourable rank in fociety, nor per- 
mitted to enjoy the company of their neareft friends and relations, 
they were thought capable of fuperintending or performing the 
dradgery of domeflic labour, of ating as flewards for their hvfbands, 
and thus relieving them from a multiplicity of little cares, which 
feemed unworthy their attention, and unfuitable to their dignity. 
The whole burden of fuch mercenary cares being impofed on the 
women, their firit inftruétions and treatment were adapted to that 
lowly rank, beyond which they could never afterwards afpire. No- 
thing was allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile occupa- 
tions in which it was intended that their whole lives fhould be fpent; 
no liberal idea was prefented to their imagination, that might raife ' 
them above the ignoble arts in which they were ever.deftined to la- 
bour ; the fmalleft familiarity with ftrangers was deemed a dangerous ) 
offence ; and any intimacy or connection beyond the walls of their 
own family, a heinous crime; fince it might engage them to em- 
bezzle the houfehold furniture and effeéts committed to their care 
and cuftedy. Even the laws of Athens confirmed this miferable de- 
gradation of women, holding the fecurity of the hufband’s property 
a matter of greater importance than defending the wife’s perfon from 
Outrage, and protecting her character from infamy. . By fuch illi- 
beral inflitutions were the moft amiable part of the human {pecies 
infulted, among a people in other refpects the mo‘t improved of all 
antiquity. They were totally debarred from thofe refined arts and 
entertainments, to which their agreeable qualities might have added 
a new charm. Inftead of directing the talte, and enlivening the 
pleafures of fociety, their value was eftimated, like that of the ig- 
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nobleft objects, merely by profit or utility. Their chief virtue was 
referve, and their point of honour, ceconomy. 

‘ The extreme depreflion of women levelled the natural inequa- 
lities of their temper and difpofition ; the prude, the coquette, with 
the various intermediate fhades of female character, difappeared ; and 
all the modeft and virtuous part of the fex (if virtue and modetlty 
can ever be the effeéts of reftraint) were reduced to humble imitation 
and infipid uniformity. Bur, in the time of Pericles, there appeared 
and flourifhed at Athens a bolder clafs of females, who divefted 
themfelves of the natural modefty, difdained the artificial virtues, 
and avenged the violated privileges of their fex. Afia, the mother 
of volupituoufnefs, produced this dangerous brood, whofe mere- 
tricious arts and occupations met with no check or reitraint from the 
laxity of Ionian morals, and were even promoted and encouraged 
by the corruptions of Pagan fuperitition. In mott of the Greek co- 
lonies of Afia, temples were erected to the earthly Venus; where 
courtezans were not merely tolerated, but honoured, as prieftefles of 
that condeftending divinity. ‘The wealthy and commercial city of 
Corinth firft imported this innovation from the eaft; and fuch is the 
extravagance of the human mind; that after the repulfe of Xerxes, 
the magiftrates of that republic afcribed the fafety of their country 
to the powerful interceflion of the votaries of Venus, whofe portraits 
they caufed to be painted at the public expence, as the Athenians 
had done thofe of the warriors who gained the battle of Marathon. 
But the fame of all thofe accomplifhed, but mercenary beauties, 
though highly celebrated by the poets and hiftorians of the times, 
was eclipfed by the fplendor of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled at 
Athens under the adminilftration of Pericles, and is faid to have em- 
barked in the fleet with which that fortunate commander fubdued 
the powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. ‘The perfonal character 
of Afpafia gave temporary luitre to a profeffion, which though ex- 
alted by the cafual caprices of fuperitition, muft naturally have 
fallen into contempt; fince later writers among the Greeks acknow- 
ledge, that though fhe carried on a very difhonourable commerce in 
female virtue, yet her wit and eloquence, ftill more than her beauty, 
gained her extraordinary confideration among all ranks in the re- 
public. The fufceptible minds of the Athenians were delighted 
with what their abfurd inititutions rendered anovelty, the beholding 
the native graces of the fex, embellifhed by education. Afpafia is 
{aid to have acquired a powerful afcendant over Pericles himfelf ; fhe 
certainly acquired his protection and friendfhip ; which is lefs extra- 
ordinary than that her converfation and company fhould have pleafed 
the difcernment of the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we fhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of having excited, from 
motives of perfonal refentment, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, cala- 
mitous as that long and obftinate conflict proved to Greece, and par- 
ticularly to Athens, it may be fufpected that Afpafia occafioned fill 
more incurable evils to both. Her example, and {till more her in- 
ftructions, formed a fchool at Athens, by which her dangerous pro- 
feflion was reduced into fyftem. The companions of Afpafia ferved 
as models for painting and ftatuary, and themes for poetry and pa- 
negyric. Nor were they merely the objects, but the authors of 
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many literary works, in which they eftablifhed rules for the behas 
viour of their lovers, particularly at table, and explained the art of 
gaining the heart, and captivating the affections ; which would have 
been an imprudence, had they not confidered that the myfteries of 
their calling alone lofe little by being difclofed, fince men may often 

erceive the {nare, without having courage to avoid it. The drefs, 
Sdhaslnte, and artifices of this clafs of women became continually 
more feduétive and dangerous; and Athens thenceforth remained the 
chief fchool of vice and pleafure, as well as of literature and philo- 
fophv. 

¥ It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and particularly 
painting, were proftituted to the honour of harlots, and the purpofes 
of voluptuoufnefs. Licentious pittures are mentioned by ancient 
writers as a general fource of corruption, and confidered as the firft 
ambuth that befet the fafety of youth and innocence. Yet this un- 
happy effect of the arts was only the vapour that accompanies the 
fun ; fince painting, architecture, and above all, ftatuary, attained 
their meridian fplendor in the age of Pericles; and fhed peculiar 
glory on this period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers of 
genius which they difplayed, but by the noble purpofes to which they 
were directed.’ 

Thefe remarks are followed by a view of the ftate of the arts 
of defign during the age of Pericles. On this head, the Author 
traces the caufes of the fuperiority of the Greeks in thefe arts, 
and gives fome account of the principal artifts and their works, 
‘He makes the following ingenious oblervations on the characte- 


riftic excellencies of Grecian art : 

‘ Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppofition, that all the 
monuments of Grecian literature had perifhed in the general wreck 
of their nation and liberty, and that pofterity could collect nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people, but what appeared from 
the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes of the Laocoon and Niobé, and 
other ftatues, gems, or medals, now fcattered over Italy and Eu- 
rope, what opinion would mankind form of the genius and cha- 
racter of the Greeks? would it correfpond with the impreffions 
made by their poets, orators, and hiftorians? which impreffion would 
be moit favourable? and what would be the precife difference be- 
tween them? The folution of thefe queftions will throw much light 
on the prefent fubjeét. 

‘ The firft obfervation that occurs on the moft fuperficial, and that 
is flrongly confirmed by a more attentive, furvey of the ancient 
marbles, is, that their authors perfectly underftood proportion, 
anatomy, the art of clothing, without concealing, the naked figure, 
and whatever contributes to the juftnefs and truth of defign. The 
exact knowledge of form is as neceflary to the painter or ftatuary, 
whofe bufinefs it is to reprefent dodies, as that of language to the 
poet or hiftorian, who undertakes to defcribe adious. In this parti- 
cular, it would be unneceflary to inftitute a comparifon between 
Grecian writers and artifts, fince they are both allowed as per- 
oo > their refpective kinds as the condition of humanity renders 
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¢ But when we advance a ftep farther, and confider the expreffion 
of paffions, fentiments, and character, we find an extraordinary dif- 
ference, or rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and Demott- 
hene:, are not only the mott original, but the moft animated and 
glowing, of all writers. Every fentence is energetic; all the parts 
are in motion ; the paflions are defcribed in their utmoft fury, and 
exprefled by the boldeft words and geftures. ‘To keep to the rir 
poet, whofe art approaches the neareft to painting and fculpture, the 
heroes, and even the gods of Sophocles, frequently difplay the im- 
petuofity of the moft ungoverned natures; and, what is ftill more 
extraordinary, fometimes betray a momentary weaknefs, extremely 
inconfiitent with their general charaéter. ‘The rocks of Lemnos re- 
found with the cries of Philotetes; Oedipus, yielding to defpair, 
plucks out his eyes ; even Hercules, the model of fortitude, finks 
under the impreflions of pain or forrow. 

‘ Nothing can be more oppofite to the conduct of Grecian artifts. 
They likewife have reprefented Philoctetes; but, inftead of effemi- 
nate tears and lamentations, have given him the patient, concen- 
trated woe of a fuffering hero. The furious Ajax of ‘Timomachus 
was painted, not in the moment when he deftroyed the harmlefs 
fheep inftead of the hoftile Greeks, but after he had committed 
this mad deed, and when his rage having fubfided, he remained, 
like the fea after a ftorm, furrounded with the fcattered fragments 
of mangled carcafes, and reflecting with the filent anguifh of defpair 
on his ufelefs and frantic brutality. The revenge of Medea againft 
her hufband was not reprefented, as in Euripides, butchering her 
innocent children, but while fhe was ftill wavering and irrefolute, 
agitated between refentment and pity. Even Clytemneftra, whofe 
unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poets and hiftorians had fo indignantly 
defcribed and arraigned, was not deemed a proper fubjeé& for the 
pencil, when embruing her hands in the blood of Agamemnon. 
And although this may be referred to a rule of Ariftotle, ‘* that the 
characters of women fhould not be reprefented as too daring or de- 
cifive ;” yet we fhall find on examination, that it refults from prin- 
ciples of nature, whofe authority is ftill’ more univerfal and indif- 
penfable. ‘I'he confideration of the Apollo, Niobé, znd Laocoon, 
whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, and are familiarly 
known, will fet this matter in the cleareft point of view. 

‘ The Apollo Belvidere is univerfally felt and acknowledged to be 
the fublimeft figure that either fkill can execute, or imagination con- 
ceive. That favourite divinity, whom ancient poets feem peca- 
liarly fond of defcribing in the warmeft colours, is reprefented in 
the attitude of darting the fatal arrow againft the ferpent Pytho, or 
the giant Tityus. Animated by the nobleft conception of heavenly 
powers, the artift has far outftepped the perfe€tions of humanity, 
and (if we may fpeak without irreverence) made the corrupt put on 
incorruption, Es the mortal immortality. His ftature is above the 


human, his attitude majeftic, the Elyfian {pring of youth foftens the 
manly graces of his perfon, and the bold ftruéture of his limbs, 
Difdain fits on his lips, and indignation {wells his noftrils ; but an un- 
alterable ferenity inveits his front, and the fublime elevation of his 
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afpeét afpires at deeds of renown {till furpaffling the prefent obje& of 
his victory. 

‘ The irafcible paffions are not reprefented with more dignity in 
the Apollo, than are thofe of fear, terror, and confternation, in the 
Niobe. This group contained Niobé and her hufband Amphion, 
with feven fons, and as many daughters. Their melancholy ftory, 
which is too well known to be related here, required the deepeit ex- 
preflion ; and the genius of the artift has chofen the only moment 
when this expreffion could be rendered confittent with the higheft 
beauty; a beauty not flattering the fenfes by images of pleafure, 
but tranfporting the fancy into regions of purity and virtue. The 
excefs and fuddenne!s of their difaiter, occafioned.a degree of amaze- 
ment and horror, which, fufpending the faculues, involved them in 
that filence and infenfibility, which neither breaks out in lamentable 
fhrieks, nor diftorts the countenance, but which leaves full play to 
the artift’s fkill to reprefent motion without diforder, or, in other 
words, to render expreffion graceful. 

‘ The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph of Grecian fculp- 
ture; fince bodily pain, the groffeft and moft ungovernable of all 
our paffions, and that pain united with anguifh and torture of mind, 
are yet exprefied with fuch propriety and dignity, as afford leffons 
of fortitude fuperior to any taught in the f{chools of philofophy. 
The horrible fhriek which Virgil’s Laocoon emits, is a proper cir- 
cumftance for poetry, which {peaks to the fancy by images and ideas 
borrowed from all the fenfes, and has a thoufand ways of ennobling 
its object; but the expreffion of this fhriek would have totally de- 
graded the ftatue. It is foftened, therefore, into a patient figh, 
with eyes turned to heaven in fearch of relief. The intolerable 
agony of fuffering nature is reprefented in the lower part, and par- 
ticularly in the extremities, of the body; but the manly breaft 
ftruggles againft calamity. ‘The contention is ftill more plainly per- 
ceived in his furrowed forehead; and his languithing paternal eye 
demands affiftance, le{fs for himfelf, than for his miferable children, 
who look up to him for help. 

‘ If fubjects of this nature are expreffed without appearing hideous, 
Shocking, or difguftful, we may well fuppofe that more temperate 
paflions are reprefented with the greateft moderation and dignity. 
The remark is juftified by examining the remains or imitations of 
Grecian art ; and were we to deduce from thefe alone the charaéter 
of the nation, it would feem at firft fight, that the contemporaries of 
Pericles mult have been a very fuperior people in point of fortitude, 
felf-command, and every branch of practical philofophy, to the Athe- 
nians who are defcribed by poets and hiftorians. 

‘ But when we confider the matter more deeply, we fhall find that 
it is the bufinefs of hiflory to defcribe men as they are; of poetry 


‘and painting, to reprefent them as may afford moft pleafure and in- 


ftruction to the reader or fpe€tator. The aim of thefe imitative arts 
is the fame, but they differ widely in the mode, the object, and 
extent, of their imitation. The poet who defcribes a@ions, in time, 
may carry the reader through all the gradations of paffion, and dif- 
play his genius moft powerfully in its moft furious excefs, But the 
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painter or flatuary, who reprefents dodies in /pace, is confined to 
one moment, and mui choofe that which leaves the freeft play to the 
imagination. This can feldom be the higheift pitch of paflion, which 
leaves nothing beyond it; and in contemplating which the fympathy 
of the fpeétator, after his firft furprife fubfides, can only defcend into 
indifference. Every violent fituation, moreover, is felt not to be 
lafting ; and all extreme perturbation is inconfiftent with beauty, 
without which no vifible objeé&t can long attraét or pleafe,’ 
[ To be concluded in our next. | . 





Art. Il. Effays Hiforical and Moral. By G. Gregory. 8vo. 58. 
* bound. Johnfon., 1785. 
HESE Effivs are evidensly the production of a fenfible 

@ and weil-cultivated miad,—a Jiberal and candid heart,— 
that wifhes wel! to the caufe of virtue, and the common interefts 
of mankind; and though they are too refined and abftracted, 
and perhaps alfo too cold and unanimated, to be popular, yet 
they will afford confiderable entertainment, and not a little in- 
formation, to the more ferious and intelligent clafs of readers; 
and if the Author wili be content with the reward which arifes 
from their approbation, we doubt nat but he will be amply gra- 
tified. 

We have not room for more than the general contents of 
thefe Effays, except an extrat from one, which we have read 
with great fatisfaction. 

Of the Progrefs of Manners and Society. —Of the Influence 
of Phyfical and Moral Caufes on the Human mind.—Remarks 
on the Hiftory of Superftition.—Of certain Moral Prejudices, 
—Obfervations on the Effe@ts of Civilization, and the Character 
of the prefent Times. —Of the Invention of Language.—Of Al- 

habetical Writing. —Mifcelianeous Obfervations on the Hiftory 
of the Female Sex.—Of the Theory of Government.—The 
Advantages of the Republican Form of Government compared 
with thofe of Monarchy.—Of the Principles of Morals. —Mif- 
cellaneous Obfe:vations on the Atheiftical Syftem, and on the 
Morals of the Ancients.—-Of Religious Eftablifhments,—Of 
Education. —Of Penetration and Forefight.—An impartial In- 
quiry into the Reafonablenefs of Suicide. —Of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade, — Of certain Caufes which may prove fubverfive of 
Britith Liberty. 

The Effay from whence we will extra& a few obfervations on 
the expediency of Revelation, in aid of the weaknefs of human 
reafon, is the 11th, and is entitled, The by inciples of Morals: 

* That reafon is the firft principle of moral virtue in man, none 
but a fantaftical enthufiaft will prefume to deny. That fimply to 
believe the doctrines of religion is an act of reafon, is evident; for 
unlefs, upon ratiqnal grounds, we be affured of their truth, what 


mean we by faying we believe? The fact, with refpe& to the belief 
of 
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of Divine revelation, is this: When fuficient evidence of its an. 
thenticity has been advanced, reafon finds the whole agreeable, acs 
cepts the avhole, eltablithes the feveral precepts as parts of an agreeing 
avhele. hat reafon could have eftablithed for herfelf a law equally 
perfect and agreeable, by no means follows; or that Divine revela- 
tion is unneceffary, becaufe it comes in aid of principles already im- 

lanted in us by the hand of nature. But a more particular view 
of this part of the fubjec& will probably be ufeful; and thofe, to 
whom it may not be immediately neceiiary, will, I dare believe, not 
find it difagreeable. 

« I. The underitandings of the generality of mankind are not fuf- 
ficiently exercifed to purfue with accuracy that nf€e and refined feries 
of abftraét reafoning, which demonftrates the conneétion in every 

articular between focial and private happinefs. The moral feelings 
of men are feldom delicate enough to difcern the fuperiority of in- 
tellectnal above fenfual enjoyments, and a direGting hand is wanted 
to influence their choice. But reticion refolves the principles of 
virtue at once into #Le wll ef God ; and the mind which is incapable 
of examining the nice diftinctions, the complicated relations of ab- 
ftra&t reafoning, is immediately able to comprehend the fimplicity 
of acommand and to connect with the idea, the punifhment or re- 
ward annexed to its breach or obfervance. It is confefled by Ari/- 
totle, that the pure beauty of virtue can never be generally felt; and 
that no fpeculative theory of morals can ever have fufficient influence 
with the vulgar. 

‘ HI, The moral notions may be perverted. Errors in reafoning, 
like falfe calculations, will produce errors in praétice ; and the paf- 
fions themfelves will not unfrequen:ly play the fophift. Not only 
our appetites and inclinations, but our judgments and our wills, are 
in a meafure dependant on the temperature of the blood, and on the 
ftate of the nerves. We are not the fame in youth as in old age, in 
ficknefs as in health: and, too frequently, when we imagine we are 

rfuing reafon, it is only a phantom drefied out by paflion to affume 
on likenefs. We may refoive, for the prefent, that certain prin- 
ciples are right in conformity with reafon ; and at a future period we 
may refolve the contrary. In the hurry of aétion we may want lei- 
fure to debate the queftion as it ought to be debated, and be involved 
in error and misfortune before we have opportunity to form a rea- 
fonable determination. But when, from full, clear, fatisfactory evi- 
dence, we have accepted a law as divine ; when we have determined 
that this law fhall fland the wxalterable rule of our condu& 3 we are no 
Jonger at liberty to deliberate on the expediency of particular pre- 
cepts; we mult adhere to the whole, or throw off our allegiance to 
the whole; and that is not fo eafily done, when we have once been 
fully fatisfied of its Divine authority. 

¢ III. In refpect to thofe virtues or vices, the reward or punifh- 
ment of which depends upon the judgment of the public, the natu- 
ral confequences are prevented by the fame imperfeétion and infta- 
bility of reafon that caufes wrong elections in individuals. The love 
of fame is properly a virtuous motive ; but how often is the good 
report of the world better obtained by a well-acted hypocrify than 


by the moft exalted virtue. Ju the corrupted currents of this world, 
Ofence’s 
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ence’s gilded hand may foove by juftice. I am far from afferting that 
Fe rvcesaful villain is happier, nay I fhould be forry to think him 
{o happy, as a good man in a much humbler ftation; but thefe ap- 

earances muft confiderably weaken the force of that motive to vir- 
tue, which regards only its utility in this life, and muft confequently 
tend to miflead the judgment. 

‘ IV. I would not anfwer for it, but that men deftitute of religion 
might find excufes for the worft actions, in the end which they pro- 

ofe from thofe ations, grounded on the plea of utility. By fome 
att of injuftice, for inftance, which breaks not violently on the order 
of fociety, a man may enrich himfelf, and live in affluence all the 
reft of his days. In this cafe, if he be certain of efcaping punifh- 
ment, there is no immediate intereft to withhold him. He will do 
violence to the fympathetic feelings, it is true; but, perhaps, thofe 
feelings may not be very ftrong in him, or may, for the moment, 
be filenced by the predominance of a ftronger paffion. But we may 
fuppofe a cafe where the profpect is not entirely felfith. A man fancies 
he would be an able and an upright King; and becaufe he thinks 
that, by afluming the government he may be of great benefit to 
the nation, he kills an innocent monarch, and ufurps the throne, 
Another, to compafs fome defign really meritorious in itfelf, in- 
vents and propagates a falfehood.—But what ffays religion ?--Thom 
balt do no murder: Thon fhalt not lie—and he muft be a poor mo- 
ralift, who does not fee how dangerous it is to give any latitude to 
the human paffions, in allowing them to trifle with thofe laws, 
which are effential to the good order and happinefs of fociety, what- 
ever the occafion or excufe. 

‘ Thus liable to illufion and perverfion is human reafon; thus im- 
potent is fympathy in combating with the vicious paffions and pro- 

enfities: nor is the propofition without melancholy illuftration in 
the hiftory of nations as well as of individuals. Religion alone ftamps 
an uniformity on the character and conduét, which is derived from 
principles eftablifhed by that Great Berna, who is a/ways the fame, 
the fame yeflerday, and to-day, and for ever. 

‘ My prefent bufinefs is not to enter upon a defence of religion 
againft all the attacks of the {ceptic ; it was only necefiary to explain 
iis conneétion with morals: but I cannot help remarking, that a very 
forcible argument in favour of the truth of revelation, refults from 
this confideration—Since it is plain that human virtue would be very 
imperfect, if unfupported by religious principle; and fince men 
would then be deprived of one of the moft powerful motives to the 
accomplifhment of the moral duties; it follows of courfe, that the 
Deity would not fail to manifeft his will to mankind, unlefs we fup- 
pofe him wanting either in power or benevolence.’ 

The Author, though a lover of refined {peculation, doth not 
give much fcope to fancy in the airy regions of conje€ture; nor 
doth he affect much novelty of fentiment, though his obferva- 
tions on the invention of language are not entirely free from 
fingularity ; and what he remarks on Adam’s giving names to the 
different creatures involves his hypothefis in great perplexity ; not 


to fay, inconfiftency and contradi@ion. 
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The Author in general is more folid than acute; more in= 
ftructive than entertaining. His imagination is not vigorous ; 
but his judgment is found, and his heart is benevolent. . 
Bak 





Art. III. An Appeal to Scripture, Reafon, and Tradition, in Sup- 
port of the Doétrines contained in a Letter to the Roman Catho- 
Fics of the City of Worcefter, from the late Chaplain of that 
Society, ftating the Motives which induced him to relinquifh that 
Communion: with fome Strictures on a Caveat fince addrefled to 
the fame Society, by W. Pilling, againft thofe Doétrines: in a 
Letter to William Pilling. By the Rev. John Hawkins. $8vo. 
4s. 6d. Boards, Worcefter printed; and fold by Gardner in 
Lendon, 
UR old friend, Sterne, in one of his fermons, {peaking of 
‘the more flagrant errors of the Church of Rome, threwdly 
obferves, that ** barely to mention them, is fufficient to expofe : 
their abfurdity, to all perfons whofe prejudices have not run 
“away with their underftanding.” We are entirely of his opi- 
nion, and therefore, in our Review of Mr. Pilling’s Letter *, 
we thought we could not more effectually ferve the caufe of 
Proteftantifm, than by fuffering a weak and bigoted Papift to 
oppofe it in his own way, without making a fingte effort to re- 
pel his attack: and as we honeflly confefs that we have no pree 
dile&tion for Popery, we were glad of an opportunity of expofing 
it in the form and drefs in which one of its moft zealous friends 


had been inftru@ed to reprefent it. ‘4 


__ Mr. Hawkins (as it became his charater and profeffion) hath 
judged it right to examine, as well as to expofe, Mr. Pilling’s 
Letter: and the examination ig conducted with judgment, learn- 
ing, and candour. 

He enters minutely into the feveral points of debate between 
Mr. Wharton and his antagonift ; and produces evidence from 
the moft antient and venerable authorities of the Chriftian 
church, to eftablifh the general principles which have been cone 
tended for by Proteftants of all denominations. 3 

We wifhed, however, for a better anfwer to a fhrewd queftion 
propofed by Mr. Pilling, refpecting a certain incomprehenfible 
myltery, than the following—which ig our opinion is feeble and 
evafive : . “i 

-* You fay that, if any one will explain to you how the body of 
Chrift, who was God, was fhut up in the womb of his virgin mother, 

é will readily fhew him how it can be fhut up in boxes, &c. This, 
t epivehesd is rather an inconfiderate chalienge. That Chrift, as 
God, was enclofed in the virgin’s womb, as in a place, ‘I cannot 
fuppofe you mean ; and as he had aflumed a material extended 
body, it muft have neceflarily been circumfcribed. The attributes of 
# human body, fuch as figure, extenfion, and locality, are effential to 
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jt; and the effences of things, as you teach in your own {chools, 
cannot be altered even by the Divine Power. Hence we may, with 
as much propriety, fay, that a body may be confidered two ways, 
. as itis a body, and as it és mot a body, as admit that all bodies mut 
be effentially extended to a certain place, and yet that Chrift’s body e 
in the Eucharift may be in many places at the fame time, after the 
manner of a fpirit. : 
« When Chrift-came in to his difciples, John xx. the doors being. 
fout, he, doubtlefs, entered in fome miraculous manner. They 
might have been opened to him by an angel without any vifible 
agency ; or they perhaps divided at his approach, and clofed again. 
Either of thefe fuppofitions is fufficient to explain the words of Scrip- 
ture, which cannot poffibly import any thing further. For he af- ’ 
firmed, that he had a material and ‘palpable body; and this could 
Sei neither penetrate ‘the’ matter of the door, nor co-éxift in the fame 
| {pace with it. ~But you tell us, that when the Sacrament is thut up 
,\ + in boxes, or is fubject to any of; thofe accidental circumftances to 
. which matter is liable, ‘‘ she operation of the Jenfes falls upom the ap- : 
pearances of bread and wine.’’ In other words, then, we are given : 
to underitand that what.you fee, what you touch, what is heavy, : 
what, nourifhes, what makes a noxfe when it falls to the ground, what i 
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|! corrupts, what is {pilt,. what is preffed with the teeth, &c. are only 
| the mere. appearances of a bread and wine, which it is 2 point of 
faith to believe are no:longer there. Such is the maze of perplexi« 
ties in which this doctrine muft involve you, and from which you can : 
never extricate yourfelf, but by admitting that Almighty God has, 
in this one refpeét,. deviated from all the known laws which he had 
eftablifhed in mature, and perpetually deceives us. And, this, in i 
truth, is the fubitance.of your {cholaftic doétrines about it.’ 7 | 
‘* About it, Goddefs, and about it |” —we are forry to fay this to 
a writer who could. fo eafily. have folved the'dificulty, without 
entangling himfelf in the very perplexity in which the Papift ie 
caught ; and which plain fenfe and plain fcripture only can un+ 
ravel. -Burt we will-not prefs our ingenious and fenfible Author 
| t#o clofe. We fanty that we hear both him and his friend Mr, 
f Wharton whifpering in our ear—there is a time to keep filence, as 
well as a time to [peak. : k ; 
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Art. 1V., 4 Differtation on, Eleive AttraGions. By Torbern Berg- 
man, Profeffor of Chemifiry at Upfal, &c. Tranflated from the . 
Latin by the Tranflator of Spallanzani’s Differtations. Svo. 65. . : 
Boards. Murray. 1785. £4 é . | i 
E congratulate the Englith reader on the atquifition of Y 


this valuable work in his own language; which, though | 
late, has, in confequence of thatdelay, received very confiderable | { 
improvements... = 
‘ The ufefulnefs of publications’ (fays the Tranflator) ‘ which, . 
like the prefent differtation, exhibit, from time to time, comprehen. i" 
five views of fcientific knowledge, has been fufficiently pointed out | =. 
by Lord Bacon, whofe dictates upon this fubject, as upon others, - ; 
have 
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have been amply confirmed by experience. ‘The tranflator, theres 
fore, at firft thought, that every purpofe of the Englith reader would 
be abundantly ferved by a faithful tranflation of this admirable 
manual of theoretical chemiftry. His duty plainly forbad him to al- 
ter or fupprefs any thing; and his reverence for the great author de- 
terred him from the thought. of making any addition. But fome 
time has elapfed fince the tafk of mere tranflation was completed ; in 
the meantime, chemical inveftigation haying been continued with 
univerfal ardour, new faéts were brought to light, and new theories 
propofed, fome of them in books not likely to fall into the hands of 
every reader. . Hence it feemed a matter almoft of neceflity to add 
fome annotations.’ | 

Of a work fo generally known and admired in the original, it 
will be fufficient for us to fay, that the tranflation is well exe- 
cuted, by a perfe& matter of the fubjet as well:as of the Jan- 

uage: and that the annotations fhew an extenfive acquaintance 

with the lateft difcoveries made both abroad and at home. The 
following fpecimen of them is taken almoft fortuitoufly : 
1 €It'is obvious to fufpe&, that the vegetable acids of fugar and 
tartar at leaft, and perhaps of vinegar, are at bottom one and the 
fame,. only modified by fome addition, rather accidental than effen- 
tial. “This fafpicion is favoured, not only by refemblance in fenfible 
qualities, but alfo by the produftion of one or other of thefe acids 
according to the different circumftances of a body, as in the feveral 
ftages of fermentation. But fuch confiderations are, by no means, 
fitted to decide any chemical queftion ; they can only ferve to fug- 
geft proper experiments. Accordingly, Mr. Hermbftadt [of Berlin, 
an Crell’s Neueft entdeck.| attempted {uch as were likely to decide the 
queftion. -One part of acid of tartar, treated with four parts of ni- 
trous acid (of which the fpecific gravity was to water as 41 to 28) as 
in the preparation of icicles acid, yielded fome cryftals like thofe 
of this latter acid, but only in the proportion of ;'5 in one experi- 
ment, and about 5 in another. 
_ © But upon adding four ounces of fmoking nitrous acid to fix 
drachms of acid of tartar, and abftracting it with a brifk fire, he ob- 
tained four drachms and two {cruples of columnar cryftals, which 
produced, in a great number of experiments, the fame effects as the 
“acid from fugar, and, in many refpects, different from that of tartar. 
Though fuch numerous, proofs of coincidence fcarce leave any doubt, 
yet it is ftrange that Mr. Hermbftadt fhould negle€& what may be 
confidered as the experimentum crucis, the precipitation of a folution 
of gyfum. He promifed, indeed, more experiments; but I have 
not been able to find them, either in the Continuation of Crell’s 
Journal, or any other work, It is, however, to. be remembered, 
that Bergman treated the acid of tartar with nitrous acid, without 
obtaining any acid of x (Opufe. Vol. I.) Nor is it to,be for- 
gotten, that two vegetable or animal acids are very frequently pre- 
fent in the fame'compound, as in the cafe of fugar, of milk, and 
microcofmic falt. But we can furely fcarce fuppofe, that fo large a 
proportion of acid of fugar fhould be accidentally prefent. Ef 
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¢ Mr. Weftrumb, another very intelligent German chemift, ob- 
tained four drachms two fcruples of acid of fugar, from an.ounce of 
tartar, treated with nitrous acid. His method of proceeding'is worth 
mentioning. To an ounce of tartar, he added two ounces of weak 
nitrous acid, and diffolved it by means of a gentle heat. The liquor 
was then expofed to evaporation in the fun’s rays, and, ‘in fomedays, 
he obferved cryftals of nitre formed, amounting to two drachms five 
grains ; when it would yield no more of thefe, two ounces of ftrong 
nitrous acid were added to the acid and vifcid reiduum ; when the 
phial had ftood a fhort time, red vapours began to arife ; the addition 
of ftreng nitrous acid was repeated, as long as the liquor retained atty 
vifcidity, or any red vapours arofe, in which four ounces of nitrous 
acid were confumed in all, and the quantity of faccharine acid ob- 
tained was four drachms two {cruples.’ 


__ It may be proper to obferve, that thofe who are pofleffed only: 


of the firft edition of the original, publifhed in 1775 (in which 

AS predicament we ourfelves ftand), will be agreeably furprifed by 

the improvements it has fince received; for befide many altera~ 

tions, which totally change the difpofition of it, no lefs than 

nine new columns have been added. One of thefe relates to the 

atid of Pruffian blue, which we have now the fatisfaction of fee- 

ing, for the firft time, eftablifhed into a faline fubftance, fad 

eneris. The procefles, here mentioned by Bergman, * fuggeft 

(fays the Tranflator in his note) what has been fought by fo many 

chemifts, an unexceptionable method of preparing Pruffian lixivium, 

or obtaining it pure from iron.— Mr, Scheele’s method is,—to fatu- 

rate perfectly ccultic fixed alcali, by boiling it repeatedly with freth 

; ‘portions of Pruffian blue; and then to mix highly reGtified fpirit of 

wine with the filtered liquor, which throws down the proper fale of 

the lixiviom in the form of white flocculi. Thefe are to be feparated 

by the filter, and all the matter foluble in fpirit of wine is to be ex~ 

tracted from them by that menftruum. A folution of this falt in 

water is of a bright yellow colour; does not fhew the leaft veftige 

of iron on the addition of an acid; precipitates that metal of a 

beautiful blue, copper red, &c. Mr. Scheele fays, he is con- 

vinced of the inefficacy of every other method of purifying the 
lixivium.’ ~ 

Of the tables fubjoined to the work, the Tranflator has, vety 

judicioufly, given two fets; one in the chemical characters, as 

in the original ; the other, in words at length. ‘ It was thought 

that many readers would be diffatisfied with the characters alone; 

—and to fupprefs the figns entirely feemed improper, for they are 

fo convenient, that every ftudent of chemiftry ought to make him- 

felf familiar with them. Befides, as moft chemifts will with for a fet 

to ftand always open for infpection, the two fets will hardly be 


thought fuperfluous by any.’ C h 
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Arr. V. The Tak: a Poem, in-Six Books *. By William Cowper, 
of the Inner Temple, Efq.. To which are added, by the fame 
Author, an Epiftie to Jof, Hill, Efq.; Tirocinian, or a Review 
wf Schools; and the Hiftory of John Gilpin. 8vo. 4s. fewed. 


-Johnion. 1785. 





E diftinguifhing feature of the modern Mufe is vacant 
| infipidity; and fhe is rather to be defcribed by negative 
terms, than. by pofitive qualities:—by what fhe wants, moré 
than by what fhe poffefles. She may be copious, but ber abum 

dance cloys; and though fhe may feldom difguft, yet the doth 
not always charm. Like the Lady in Pope, who found-it too 
painful an endeavour to acquire excellence, fhe is content to dwell 
im decencies : and is fatisfied to glide filently into oblivion, pre- 
vided the may efcape public corre&tion or public fhame. : 

‘This feems (if we may judge-of the caufe by the effe&) to be 
the utmoft limit of her ambition ; and while her obje& may be 
attained without exertion, who wil! wonder that fhe grows lan- 
guid, and that we fall afleep? | 
Oar ‘obfervation, however, muft be underftood as general 
for, happily, there are exceptions. 

- Amidft the multitude of dull, or flimfy, or infipid things that 
iffue from the prefs under the natne of poems, we ate now and 
then relieved by a production of real genius; though it is very 
feldom that we are furnifhed with an entertainment that mingles 
delight and improvement in. fo perfect a degree as the prefent 
ingenious and truly original: publication, ‘The Author is al- 
‘ways moral, yet never dull: and though he often expands an 
image, yet he never weakens its force. If the fame thought oc- 
curs, he'gives it a new form; and-is copious, without being 
tirefome. He frequently entertains by his comic humour; an 
ftill’oftenér awakens more. ferious and more tender fentiments, 
by ufeful and by pathetic repre(entations ;—by defcriptions that 
footh- and melt the heart, and ‘by reflections which carry their 
alarm to the coafcience, and roufe and terrify guilt in its clofeft 
retreats. 

The poet writes under the ftrong impreffion of Chriftian and 
moral truths, and we fee/ him to be in earneft when he pleads 
their caufe, and deplores the neglect that is fhewn them by fom 4 
and the infults that are offered them by others. Conviction 

ives force to imagination ; and the poct dips his pgn in the 

ream that religion hath opened in his own bofom. 7 

Mr. Cowper poficfles ftrong powers of ridicule; and Nature 
formed him for'a fatirift of the firft order. He fees folly under 


— 





*-This volume is publithed as the fecond of Mr, Cowper’s Poems: 
for the firft, fee Rev. Vol. LXVII. p. 265, 
every - 
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every difguife ; and knows how to raife a laugh at her expence, 
either by grave humour or more fportive raiNery. He is alive to 
every feeling of compaflion, and {pares none that violate the 


laws of humanity, His benevolence is as extenfive as the creas 


tion ; and though the. particular imprefiions which religion hath 
made 04 his mind, and the general corruption of the times, bave 


thrown a@ fade of melancholy (it will be called /pleen by fome pers | 


fons) over his writings, yet we always behold an amiable and 
generous principle fhining through the cloud, and ftruggling to 
overcome the evils which it deplores, 

The’ great defect of the prefent poem is a want of unity of 
defign. It is compofed of refleGtions that feem independent of 
one another ; and there is no particular fubjeé& either difcufled 
or aimed at. It is called THe Task, from the following cir- 
cumftance: © A lady, fond of blank verfe, demanded a poem of 
that kind from the Author, and gave him the Sora for a fub- 


je&. He obeyed: and haying much leifyre, connected. another 


fubject with.it; and purfuing the train of thought to which his 
fituation and turn of mind led him, brought forth at length, ine 
ftead of the trifle which he at firft intended, a ferious aftair—a 
‘volume.’ 

The original Task that was impofed on our Author was dif> 
patched in a few lines; for, after an hiftorical dedu@ion of feats, 
from the ftool’ to the Sora, the Poet burfts from his confines 
ment, and roves at large, ) 

O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers brink ; 
and found the vifible creation too narrow for his excurfive 
fancy. 

An imagination like Mr. Cowper’s is not to be controuled and 
confined within the bounds that criticifm prefcribes. Wecannot, 
- however, avoid rematking, thathis mufe fometimes paffes too fud- 
denly from grave and ferious remonftrance to irony and ridicule, 
The heart that is arrowed and alarmed in one line, is not pre- 
pared to {mile in the next. Inftances of this improper aflociation 
need not be pointed out: they too frequently occur; and the 
fevere and Judicrous deftroy one another. We were moft difs 
pleafed with what the Poet fays at the clofe of his very ftriking 
pitare of the ill effeG&ts of drunkennefs : 

Drink, and be mad then: ’tis your country bids ; 
Glorioufly drunk, obey the important call, . 


Her caufe demands the affiftance of your throats, 
Ye all can fwallow, and fhe afks no more, 


The fatire is ftrongly exprefled ; but is not the irony. ill-timed 
and mifplaced? Are we allowed to indulge a fportive vein, when 
public difgrace and private calamity is the obje@? 
But Mr. Cowper’s wit is too vigorous and too copious to. be 
reprefled or reftrained within the limits that circuméfcribe more 
Rey, June, 1786. Ec wary 
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wary and correét poets ; though no one feels more ferious ab. 
horience of vice, or more tender compaffion for the diftrefled, 

In the following lines the Author’s fatire is ill applied, and 
can only pleafe the weak and bigotted enthufiaft ; or thofe idle 
and fuperficial minds that are fatisfied with mere external ap- 
pearances, without inveftigating their more remote and hidden 
caufes : 

‘ Forth fteps the fpruce philofopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and difcordant {prings 

And principles: of caufes how they work 

By neceflary laws their fure effects ; 

Of aétion and re-aétion. He has found 

The fource of the difeafe that Nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart, and banifh fear. 

Thou fool! will thy difcov’ry of the caufe 

Sufpend the effeé&t or heal it ?’ 
Aftion and readtion, and caufes that work by neceffary laws, can 
never be queftioned by any perfon that hath ftudied the fyftem of 
the univerfe, or the general principles by which its harmony is 
maintained. When the philofopher talks of the natural courfe of . 
things, he means nothing more by the expreffion, than a regular 
and orderly difpofition of caufes and effe&ts produced, by the wil- 
dom and power of the firft Great Caufe of all. He who made the 
world, made alfo the laws by which it is governed. ‘Thefe laws 
are uniform in their operation (unlefs when fufpended or coun- 
teracted by a miracle) and it is the fublimeft employment of the 
human mind to trace out their influence and operation through 
al! the orders of creation that fall. more immediately within the 
{phere of human enquiry. , 

The ftudy of primary laws leads us up more nearly to the 
Being who gave them their efficacy ; and we do not the lefs ad- 
mire his wifdom becaufe we fee it acts on a uniform and fettled 
plan. A blind, unintelligent neceffity can give no laws that 
can act with conftant regularity : and neceflary order excludes 
the idea of chance. 

If the Poet meant his fatire for the atheif, he hath not faid 
enough; but if for the philofopher, he hath faid too much. We 
readily give up your Spino/as and your A/irabeaus, and all their 
followers down to Dr, #**#*#*, as fit fubjects for his ridicule. 
But let him not throw his fhafts of wit at random, left they 
fhould fall on better men, and wifer philofophers ; on thofe who, 
like himfelf, were the friends of human kind, and the warm ad- 
vocates of virtue and religion. 

But the defects of this poem bear a very fmall proportion to 
its beauties :—and its beauties are of no common account. They 
are happily conceived, and forcibly expreffed. His language is 
the natural and unforced refult of his conceptions: and though 
it is fometimes carelefs and profaic, and feldom rich or orna- 

mented, 
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mented, yet it is vigorous and animated, and carries the thought 


home to the heart with irrefiftible energy. 

Amidtt fuch a profufion of beautiful and ftriking paflages as 
we meet with in this fingulat poem, we are at a Jofs what to 
fele& for the entertainment of our Readers, The poet’s eye Is 
awake on the various objeéts of creation, and all the fcenes of 

ulic and domefttic life; and from all he draws thofe moral 
leffons which tend to refine and improve the heart. 

A few extracts will confirm this general remark. 

There is fine defcription and much pathos in the following 
lines ; though a fevere critic may perhaps condemn fome of the 
expreffions as inelegant, and the introduction of one or two 
images as needlefs : 7 

‘ The earth was made fo various, that the mind 
Of defultory man, ftudious of change, 

And pleas’d with novelty, might be indulged. 
Profpeéts, however lovely, may be feen 

Till half their beauties fade; the weary fight 
Too well acquainted with their fmiles, flides off 
Faftidious, feeking lefs familiar f{cenes. 

Then f{nug inclofures in the fhelter’d vale, 
Where frequent hedges intercept the eye, 
Delight us, happy to renounce a while, 

Not fenfelefs of its charms, what ftill we love, 
That fuch fhort abfence may endear it more. 
Then forefts, or the favage rock may pleafe, 
That hides the fea-mew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man: his hoary head 
Confpicuous many a league, the mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 
Greets with three cheers exulting. . At his waift 
A girdle of half-wither’d fhrubs he fhows, 
And at his feet'the baffled billows die. 

The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gofs, that fhapelefs and deform 
And dang’rous to the touch, has yet its bloom 
And decks itfelf with ornaments of gold, 
Yields no unpleafing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells freth, and rich in odorif’rous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the fenfe 
With luxury of unexpected {weets. 

There often wanders one, whom better days 
Saw better clad, in cloak of fattin trimm’d 
With lace, and hat with fplendid ribband bound. 
A ferving maid was fhe, and fell in love 
With one who left her, went to fea, and died. 
Her fancy followed him through foaming waves 
To diftant fhores, and fhe would fit and weep 
At what a failor fuffers ; fancy too 
Delufive moft where warmeft wishes are, 


Would oft anticipate his glad return, | 
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And dream of tranfports fhe was not to know. 

She heard the doleful tidings of his death, 

And never fmil’d again. And now fhe roams 

The dreary wafte ; there fpends the livelong day, 
And there, unlefs when charity forbids, 

The livelong night. A tatter’d apron hides, 

Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides a gown 

More tatter’d ftill ; and both but il] conceal 

A bofom heav’d with never-ceafing fighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all fi; meets, 

And hoards them in her fleeve ; but needful food, 
Though prefs’d with hunger oft, or comelier c!oaths, 
Though pinch’d with cold, afks never.—Kate is craa’d.” 


The following lines ftrongly delineate the image of a noble. 
and generous mind : 


‘ I would not have a flave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while [ fleep, 


‘And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 


That finews bought and fold have ever earn’d. 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Juft eftimation priz’d above all price, 

I had much rather be myfelf the flave 

And wear the bonds, than faften them on him.’ 


There is great fublimity and force in the following paflage ; 
though the imagination of the poet may be fuppofed to have ex- 
ceeded the limits of philofophy : 


‘ God proclaims 

His hot difpleafure againft foolifh men 

That live an atheift life. Involves the heav’n 
In tempefts, quits his grafp upon the winds 
And gives them all their fury. Bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the ‘kin, 

And putrify the breath of blooming health. 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his fhrivel’d lips, 
And taints the golden ear. He {prings his mines, 
And defolates a nation at a blaft.’ 





f The Poet frequently excites terror by his bold and affecting 
imagery : 


« So fare we in this prifon-houfe, the world. 
And ’tis a fearful fpectacle to fee 

So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 
They gaze upon the links that hold them faft 
With eyes of anguith, execrate their lot, 

Then fhake them in defpair, and dance again.’ 


When the Poet {peaks of himfelf the heart catches fympathe- 


tic feelings: and he leaves on it the impreffion of all that is ten- 
der, virtuous, and gord : 





© I was a ftricken deer that left the herd 
Long fince; with many an arrow deep infixt 


My panting fide was charged when J withdrew 
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‘To feek a tranquil death in diftant fhades, 
There was I found by one who had himfelf 
Been hurt by th’ archers. In his fide he bore 
And in his hands and feet the cruel {cars. 
With gentle force foliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few affociates, in remote 
And filent woods I wander, far from thofe 
My former partners of the peopled fcene, 
With few affociates, and not wifhing more. 
Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 

* # * % 
«© ?T were well could you permit the world to live 
«*« As the world pleafes. What’s the world to you?” 
Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk 
As {weet as charity from human breatts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
And exercife all fun@ions of a man. 
How then fhould I and any man that lives 
Be ftrangers to each other? pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimfon ftream meandring there 
And catechife it well. Apply your glafs, 
Search it, and prove now if it be not blood 
Congenial with thine own. And if it be, 
What edge of fublety can thou fuppofe 
Keen enough, wife and fkilful as thou art, 
To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 
One common Maker bound me to the kind. 
True; Iam no proficient, I coufefs, 
To arts like yours. I cannot call the fwift 
And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds, 
And bid them hide themfelves in th’ earth beneath, 
I cannot analyfe the air, nor catch 
The parallax of yonder luminous point 
That fvems half quench’d in the immenfe abyfs 5 
Such pow’rs I boaft not—neither can I reft 
A iilent witnefs of the headlong rage 
Or heedlefs folly by which thoufands die, 
Bone of my bone, and kindred fouls to mine.’ 


Speaking of the fotter delights of tranquil life, the amiable 
Poet contrafts them with the noify and cruel fperts of the ficld— 
the favage din of the fwift pack: | 


—— ‘ Detefted fport, 
That owes its pleafures to another’s pain, 
That feeds upon the fobs and dying thrieks 
Of harmlefs nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies infpire 
Of filent tears and heart-diitending fighs! 
Vain tears alas! and fighs that never find 
A correfponding tone in jovial fouls. 
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Well—one at leaft is fafe. One fhelter’d hare 
Has never heard the fanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 
Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 
Whom ten long years experience of my care 
Has made at laft familiar, fhe has loft 
Much of her vigilant inftinctive dread, 
Not needful here, beneath a roof Jike mine. 2 
Yes—thou mayft eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee; thou may’ft frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire fecure | 
To thy ftraw-couch, and flumber unalarm’d. 
For [ have gain’d thy confidence, have pledg’d 
All that is human in me, to protect 
Thine unfufpecting gratitude and love. 
If I furvive thee, I will dig thy grave, 
And when I place thee in it, fighing fay, 
I knew, at leaft one hare that had a friend.’ 
There is much vivacity of thought, as well as ftrength and 
beauty of expreffion in the following p«flage : 
‘ ?Tis pleafant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at fuch a wosld. To fee the ftir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
To hear the roar fhe fends through all her gates 
At a fafe diftance, where the dying found 
Falls a foft murmur on th’ uninjured ear. 
Thus fitting and furveying thus at eafe 
The globe and its concerns, I feem advanced 
To fome fecure and more than mortal height, 
That lib’rates and exempts me from them all, 
Tt turns fubmitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations; I behold 
The tumult and am ftill. The found of war 
as Joft its terrors ere it reaches me, 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And av’rice that make man a wolf to man, 
Hear the faint echo of thofe brazen throats 
By which he {peaks the language of his heart, 
And figh, but never tremble at the found. 
He travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flow’r to flow’r, fo he from land to land ; 
The manners, cultoms, policy of all 
Pay contribution to the ftore he gleans, 
. He fucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 
And tpreads the honey of his deep refearch 
At his return, a rich repaft for me, 
He travels and Itoo. | tread his deck, 
A‘cend his topmaft, through his peering eyes 
Difcover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes and fhare in his efcapes, 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is ftill at home.’ 
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The defcription in the following lines is as natural and ftrik- 
ing, as the moral reflections, interwoven with it, are juft and 
pertinent : 

¢ In fuch a world, fo thorny, and where none 

Finds happinefs unblighted, or if found, 
Without fome thiftly forrow at its fide, 

It feems the part of wifdom, and no fin 

Againft the law of love, to meaure lots 

With lefs diftinguifh’d than ourfelves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our mod’rate ills, 
And fympathize with others, fuffering more. 

Ill fares the trav’ller now, and he that ftalks 

In pond’rous boots befide his reeking team. 
The wain goes heavily, impeded fore 

By congregated loads adhering clofe 

To the clogg’d wheels ; and in its fluggifh pace 
Noifelefs, appears a moving hill of fnow. 

The toiling fteeds expand the noftril wide, 
While ev’ry breath by refpiration ftrong 

Forced downward, is confolidated foon 

Upon their jutting chefts. He, form’d to bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempeftuous night, 
With half-fhut eyes and pucker’d cheeks, and teeth 
Prefented bare againft the ftorm, plods on. 

One hand fecures his hat, fave when with both 
He brandifhes his pliant length of whip, 
Refounding oft, and never heard in vain. 

Oh happy! and in my account, denied 

That fenfibility of pain with which 

Refinement is endued, thice happy thou. 

Thy frame robuft and hardy, feels indeed 

The piercing cold, but feels it unimpair’d 

The learned finger never need explore 

Thy vig’rous pulfe, and the unhealthful Eaft, 
That breathes the {pleen, and fearches ev’ry bone 
Of the infirm, is wholefome air to thee. 

Thy days rol] on exempt from houfehold care, 
Thy waggon is thy wife; and the poor beatts 
That drag the dull companion to and fro, 
Thine helplefs charge, dependent on thy care, 
Ah, treat them kindly ! rude as thou appear’ft 
Yet fhow that thou haft mercy, which the great 
With needlefs hurry whirl’d from place to place, 
Humane as they would feem, not always fhow.’ 

The Author’s fyftem of religion appears in feveral parts of this 
poem ; but at the conclufion it breaks forth into a blaze of rap- 


ture: 


* Come then, and added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
_ ‘Thou who alone art worthy ! it was thine 
By antient covenant ere nature’s birth, 
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And thou haft made it thine by purchafe fince, 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

Thy faints proclaim thee King; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 

Dipt in the fountain of eternal love. 

Thy faints proclaim thee King; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they fee 
The dawn of thy laft advent long-defired, 

Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 

And flee for fafety to the fallmg rocks. 

The very {pirit of the world is tired 

Of his own taunting queftion atk’d fo Jong, 

<< Where is the promife of your Lord’s approach ?” 
The infidel has fhot his bolts away, 

Till his exhaufied quiver yielding none, 

He gleans the blunted fhafts that have recoiled, 
And aims them at the fhield of truth agzin. 

The veil is rent, rent too by pricftly hands, 

That hides divinity from mortal eyes, 

And all the myfteries to faith propofed 

Infulted and traduced, aré caft afide 

As ufelefs, to the moles and to the bats. 

They now are deem’d the faithful and are praifed, 
Who confant only in rejecting thee, 

Deny thy Godhead with a martyr’s zeal, 

And quit their office for their errors fake. 

Blind and in love with darknefs! yet ev’n thefe 
Worthy, compared with fycophants, who knee 
Thy name, adoring, and then preach thee man. 
So fares thy church. But how thy church may fare 
The world takes little thought; who will may-preach, 
And what they will. All paftors are alike 

To wand’ring fheep, refolved to follow none. 
Two gods d:vide them all, pleafure and gain. 

For thefe they live, they facrifice to thefe, 

And in their fervice wage perpetual war 

With confcience and with thee. Luft in their hearts, 
And mifchief in their hands, they roam the earth 
To prey upon each other ; ftubborn, fierce, 
High-minded, foaming out their own difgrace. 
Thy prophets fpeak of fuch ; and noting down 
The features of the taft degen’rate times, 

Exhibit ev’ry lineameni of thefe. 

Come then, and added to thy many crowns 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the reft, 

Due to thy laft and moft effetual work, 

Thy word fulfilled, the conqueft of a world.’ 


We have been fo copious in our account of this poem (for we 
were got on fairy ground, and had eaten Lotus), that we have 
: not room for any particular account of the fmaller pieces which 


follow it. 
The 
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The Epifile to Mr. Hillis forightly and pleafant ;—the tribute 
of affection and eftecm to the merits of an honeft friend. 

The Tirocinium, or Review of Schools, contains fome fevere 
fir'tures (we will not fay how juft) on the general mode and 
effe&t of public education, as it hath been long conduéted in this 
country; and contrafts it with privare turtion, in order to fhew 
the great fuperiority of the latter, particularly in refpect of its 
moral tendency. 

The Hiflory of John Gilpin is a ballad of mixed humour, 
and fhews the ftrong tendency of the Author to ndicule; but it 
is too well known, and its merits have been too publicly decided 


on to need applaufe, or to be aifected by cenfure. P die 





Arr. VI. Moral and Sentimental Effays on Mifcellaneous Subjeéts, 
written in Retirement, on the Banks of the Brenta, in the Vene- 
tian State. by J. W. C--t—fs of R—f—g. 12mo. 2z Vols. 
5s. fewed *, Robfon. 1785. 


‘HESE Effuys are the produ€tion of a fenfible and elegant 
YT mind; and though we are not furprifed by any new or 
fplendid thoughts, or informed by any profound oblervaticns, 
or interefting relearches, yet the reader who feeks for amufe- 
ment, and brings not with him a cold heart, or a faftidious tem« 
per, may find in them much to entertain, and fomething to in« 


ftru&t him, in the commerce of human life, x 
The Author of thefe Effays was born in England® though 
educated in a fofeign country. * Her father was of an ancient 
roteftant houfe in Wales ; her mother a Greek lady, a zealous Ca- 
tholic, and a perfon of diftinguified merit. Her father’s long refi- 
dence at Venice gave rile to hér conneétion in marriage with the late 
C—— of R-— g, fome years ambaflador from the court of Vienna 
to the Venetian republic.’ 
‘ There ttili remain; one article, on which a flight intimation may 
be neceflary ; namely, the lady’s idea of publithing the following 
work, a$ an original, in two languages at the fame time. ‘The 
writer’s fkill in either langhage; the circumftance of the different 
perys o: the work being fometimes compofed firft in Englifh, and 
ometimes in French; the impoffibility fhe herfelf finds of recolle&- 
ing, in various cafes, which of the two languages firlt expreffed her 
thoughts ; and the fa&t of the French and Englifh editions differing, 
in innumerable paflages, equally with refpect to thought and ex- 
preflion—are, it muft be aliowed, confiderations of fufficient weight 
to give a high degree of plaufibility to this plan of publication. The 
critical reader, however, who does not find himfelf difpofed to ad- 
mit this two-fold originality, will have ample field for the exercife of 
his difcernment, in cietermining why and where to rejeét it. All the 
Editor can fay, fhould any one attempt to draw the line of origi- 


* The French edition is printed in one volume, 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Its title is Pieces Morakes et Sentimentales. 
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nality between the two editions, is, that he has no authority frem 
the writer to aflift the experiment. And if, without affiftance, the 
critic fhould find infuperable difficulties, he is advifed to fit down 
contented before that veil of myftery, which a lady fometimes de- 
lights to throw over her conduét, in order to prevent too clofe an 
examination.’ 

We have examined both the French and Englifh editions, 
and we have found them, except in three or four paflages of little 
moment *, nearly the fame. Indeed they are fo perfectly con- 
fonant in almoft every fentence, that we have little doubt but 
that the one was tranflated from the other; and it feems not 


worth the enquiry, which was the original. 

As a fpecimen of this lady’s manner of inveftigating manners, 
characters, &c. we have feleéted her chapter on Convulfions: 

‘ Nothing, fay the phyficians, is more difficult to define, than the 
malady of convulfions in the female fex. I believe the difficulty fo 
much the greater, as it appears to me that it is a generical name, 
which they give to every fort of uneafinefs, or diforder, which they 
do not underftand. 

‘ But there are many other fpecies of convulfions, the lot of hu- 
manity, which fall not within the province of medicine. There are 
great convulfions of people and nations, excited equally by favour- 
able, or by unlucky events; which, fomented by adroit leaders, 
have commonly occafioned thofe revolutions which figure in hiftory. 
Every nation has experienced terrible fits of them, and every remark- 
able epoch in its annals is an attack of political, or religious convul- 
fions, and often of both at the fame time. 

¢ It is fomewhat furprifing that the nation which has fuffered the 
moft violent fits, and which is continually fubje& to their attacks, 
fhould be England, whofe general character ts gravity, reflection, fo- 
lidity, and profoundnefs, Her capital is ever exhibiting fome warm 
fpectacle : ‘the fpirit of party keeps, in convulfive movement, the 
great and the fmall: the political debates caufe infurrections, and 
fometimes bloody contefts. 

‘ I have obferved, that the Englifh convulfion gives fcarcely any 
refpite to the patient. The gaiety of great popular theatres, the at- 
tention given to the different fpectacles, are hardly fufficient to fuf- 
pend the fits, by means of the moft agreeable diverfions. At the in- 
ftant the curtain drops between the acts, or during the intervals 
betwixt one piece and another, the multitude of fpectators fall back 
into its almoft natural convulfive ftate, which is announced by a 
turbulent cry relative to the fubjec&t of the moment—Nofey—Epi- 
logue—Catley—Hearts of Oak —No more of this—we’ll have t’other 
—Throw him over—Wilkes and liberty—&c. &c.——This tumul- 
tuous noife and buftle, unfeafonable as it is, is the burthen of the 
eeieries and pit, at every inftant that is not occupied by the fpec- 
tacle. 
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* The few variations we have noted occur in p. 6, 1. 18, of the 
Preface, or Premiere pas, as it is called; in p. 31, and in p. 113, of 
the French edition, | 
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¢ The women, too, take part in the general convulfion, and dif- 
play a vivacity and ardor, which one might hope to fee better em- 
loyed. I even believe, that nothing but political motives are ca- 
able of rendering my pretty Englifh women coquettes: they will 
confer a flight favour to procure a vote for their party, when they 
will not utter a fyllable to gain a heart. 

‘ I have made thefe obfervations ; but I torment myfelf in vain, 
to aflign a fatisfafory reafon of the contraft betwixt the fedate, ju- 
dicious, and rational charaéter of almoft every individual Englith- 
man, and that habitual ttate of convulfion in which we behold this _ 
people. The liberty they enjoy of having an opinion on the public 
affairs, of {peaking it out, too, when they pleafe, and of freely ex- 
ercifing their political rights, appears no improbable caufe of thefe 
convulfions, but will not explain either their violence, or duration. 

‘ This caufe not exifting in a monarchical government, like that 
of France, an individual there, who dares. to have an opinion, mutt 
keep it to himfelf, or confine it to his own little coterie ; for it wopld 
be ufelefs, and even dangerous, to let it be heard too loud, Parties 
there are, but very peaceable ones, that rarely go farther than a 
bon-mot, or the {nug diftribution of a fatirical pamphlet. Thus it 
muit be allowed, that France, although inhabited by a lively and 
volatile people, is ordinarily a quiet country, Since its grand con- 
vulfion, in the fixteenth century, it cannot properly be faid to have 
{uffered more than, now and then, a flight interior fhock, and that: 
commonly without any confequence. Great events of the monarchy 
have taken place, whilft the fubje¢ts have had no other part in them 
than furnifhing troops and money. . 

‘ Religion, indeed, has been known to give rife to convulfions in 
France, often natural, but oftener affefted. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantz caufed a very ferious one, which affiicted the ftate for 
a confiderable time, and whofe confequences, as fome fretend, will 
continue till the revocation itfelf is revoked. Afterwards, the Jan- 
fenifts and Port-royalifts, on one fide; the Molinifts and Jefuits, on 
the other; the Court, the Clergy, and the Sorbonne, betwixt both, 
were attacked by them, on account of a Bifhop’s book and a Pope's 
byll, and they were fomented till they became a curious fpectacle to 
the world. The convulfionaries difplayed prodigies of addrefs on 
the tomb of the holy Abbé of Paris, till the nation and the govern- 
ment were tired of them. Little things fuffice to excite a French 
convulfion, on account of this nation’s irritability of nerves ; but it is 
rarely either general, or lafting. 

‘ In Italy, the country of voluptuous eafe and foftnefs of man- 
ners, fince thofe cruel political convulfions with which foreign na- 
tions have torn and {plit her to pieces, the people have enjoyed the 
happieft indolence, and fought for little elfe but to multiply and fa- 
cilitate the means of pleafure. ‘There was atime when the Italian 
women availed themfelves, with great fuccefs, of convulfions: they 
were once the malady moit in vogue. . 

‘ The convulfions, of which I am going to fpeak, were of a much 
more diverting kind than the preceding. I found them much in 
fafhion in my early youth; at a. period when Italian hufbands, by 
their affiduity and watchfulnefs, ftill deferved the character of jealous, 
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now no longer to be imputed to them, without the moft enormous 
injuftice. Men of gallantry were then modeft and delicate: the ren- 
dezvous were rare and difficult; and the commerce of the two fexes 
ftill preferved an appearance of fentiment, which rendered it refpect- 
able: parties interefted were continually in queft of refources againft 
the aufterity of cuftom. It fometimes happened, that a ftrong paf- 
fion, concentrated in the breaft of a woman of great fenfibility, 
caufed her the moft terrible convalfions at the fight of the beloved 
object. They were, however, underftood only by thofe in the fecret, 
and not at all by the hufbands. ‘They were confidered as a violent 
attack upon the nerves; as a ferious indifpofition, which from time 
to time, brought the fex into a fituation to be pitied. At the time 
thefe convulfions were firft played off, their utility appeared doubt- 
ful. A lady of the don tom would be fuddenly feized with them in a 
full affembly, at the theatre, on the public walks. She found her- 
felf incommoded by perfumes, by mufic, by a crowd, by folitude it- 
felf: every thing furnifhed the nerves with fome caufe of contraction, 
and of overwhelming the poor patient’s fenfes. She laughed, the 
cried, fhe fought; in fhort, fhe appeared to fuffer all the agitations 
and extravagances of the moft perfect phrenzy. What a field was 
here for the difplay of a fiery Italian imagination in a female breaft! 
The lady always took care to choofe the moft convenient moment 
for her indifpofition, which regularly announced itfelf by a variety 
of contortions: every fort of compofure was difpenfed with ; her 
fituation gave her all privileges. She would lay violent hands on 
the perfon who was the object of her wifhes, and who was always 
prefent by the luckieft accident, Her words and aftions were no 
Jonger conftrued to mean any thing: fhe was allowed to fqueeze a 
hand, to feize an arm, or to catch her particular friend by the 
throat. Convulfions of jealoufy were known by the biows fhe dealt 
about her, by the ruffles fhe tore, or the hair the pulled off. ‘The 
hufbands, overcome with pity, were furrounded by charitable dif- 
penfers of confolation, or fent out of the way to look for affitance. 
The whole company were affeéted and in motion, whil! che fair pa- 
tient, funk on the lap of fome happy mortal, had a fucceflion of 
{wooning fits, and groaned, voluptuoufly fick, in the arms of her 
lover. 

‘ Ican ftill recolleé&t, at the houfe of my mother,—who faw, in 
my young days, a good deal of company in an evening,—having 
been witnefs of a curious exhibition. A very pretty young woman 
was regularly attacked juft in the middle of her party. Her hufband 
was unable to bear the fight, and fhe was always taken into another 
room. The belle was regularly unlaced; but neither her lips, nor 
her cheeks, ever lott the leaft of their colour: the diforder of the 
clofer parts of her drefs added new charms to her beauty. The 
young people, furnifhed with falts, vinegar, and eflences, ran to her 
affiftance, holding her as faft as they could: but all this proved 
fruitlefs, From time to time a furious fit obliged every body prefent 
to unite in locking, as it were, every limb. It was always difficule 
to extricate her from this fituation. Experience and obfervation at 
length difcovered a remedy. It was happily remarked, that the 
ftrength and warmth of a young robuft arm, applied round her _ 
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had great effect; and fome intelligent affiftant never failed after- 
wards to feleét for the purpofe a young man of Herculean ftature, 
whofe nervous arm wrought wonders. Nobody chofe to difcover 
any finefle in this proceeding, or had a word to fay againit this me- 
thod of cure. 

‘ Sometimes the fympathetic force of example operated, at the 
fame time, upon other ladies: four or five have been in convulfions, 
and crying out in concert. Affiftance and remedies were difpenfed 
with in feveral feparate parties, and confufion reigned throughout 
the apartment. During thefe intervals of anarchy, what various ex- 

lanations and arrangements! Mutual intereft gave difcretion to the 
clear-fighted, and thefe convulfions excited much fympathy. 

‘ The theatres fometimes afforded thefe fcenes: certain chari- 
table perfons ran about, from box to box, to fee the ladies in con- 
vulfions, under pretext of aflifting them. Local circumftances, per- 
haps, might have given a decided preference to the theatres for the 
fcenes of thefe fufferings ; but the pit did not underftand pleafantries 
of this fort, and would cry out aloud to thefe pretty invalids, to go 
and groan elfewhere, and not difturb the fpeétacle. 

‘In a few years a change took place: a facility of manners 
made fo rapid a progrefs throughout Italy, that, in great cities, this 
fort of management was difpenfed with. ‘The malady difappeared : 
certain conventions delivered the fex from it, and the epoch of con- 
vulfions ended with that of jealoufy. I believe they are now ba- 
nifhed to the little provincial towns, where the women, ftill under 
conftraints, have recourfe alternately to convulfions and devotion, to 
ferve the purpofes of gallantry. 

‘ But whither has this general idea of convulfions led me? I con- 
fefs | have brought objects together which nature has apparently 
feparated ; but it feemed to me, that the difference, in thefe feve- 
rai forts of convulfions, has its origin only in the difference of na- 
tional characteriftics, and the political circumfances of different 
countries. 

‘ State-convulfions, when they are not frequent, nor fufficiently 
violent to threaten the fafety of governments, may have their utility. 
They awaken fuch as are drowfy and indolent: they bring to light 
thofe abufes which creep into adminiftration, in confequence of too 
long repofe: they give elafticity to thofe political {fprings, which ea- 
fily grow relaxed in a complicated fyftem. 

‘ Religious convulfions have always been the fhame and fcourge of 
humanity. 

‘ I have treated of the convulfions of gallantry, at once to amufe 
my readers with examples of the ingenuity of the paflions, and to 
fhew the alarming degree of ftrength to which they may rife, particu- 
larly in countries where they are felt with {uch warmth, and fo feebly 
oppofed, as they too generally are in Italy.’ : 

What a pity that Dr. Mefmer, with his animal magnetifm, 
did not make his appearance when this difcerning writer Come 
pofed her o fervations on convulfions ! His manauvres, and the 
paroxy/ms ot his patients, would have efforded excellent mate 


tials fur enriching her chapter on this very peculiar fubjed, 
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Art. VII. Efay III. On the Nature and Principles of Public Credit ; 
containing a Plan for putting the Public Debts into a regular 
Courfe of Redemption: together with the general Variations ne- 
ceflary to be made, in order to render the fame applicable, prac- 
tically, to the feveral and refpective Circumitances and Conve- 
niences of the different C!affes and Denominations of the Public 
Creditors. 8vo. 2s. White. 1786. 


IM“: Gale has divided this Effay into three fections, to which 
is prefixed an introduction, or fummary account of the 
Writer’s projeét. 

The firft fe€tion is intitled, * Obfervations in fupport of cer- 
tain Parts of the Firft and Second Effays; being an Anfwer to 
the Remarks of the Monthly Reviewers, contained in their Pub- 
Jications for November 178;, and December 1785.’ 

We cannot pretend to enter into long difputes, efpecially on 
fuch vague and indeterminate fubjects; but it feems neceflary 
for us to fay a few words in our own defence, in this cafe; and 
we fhall be as brief as poffible. 

The two points in our accounts of his former Effays to which 
Mr. Gale objeéts, are, firft, that we do not allow 76 or 77.1. to 
be a juft value of a 5 per cent. annuity at the time of the loans 
for 1781, when the 3 per cents. were taken at 58, and aflert that 
it muft then have been worth about g2/. Mr. Gale fays, the 
4 per cents. were then taken at 70, and therefore argues, that 
it is impoflible to fuppofe a § per cent. worth g2/. This, how- 
ever, was not the queftion; the then value of the 4 per cents. was 
unknown to us, and made no part of Mr. G.’s data. It is a 
very difficult matter to eftimate or compute the value of public 
prejudices; great pains, we believe, were then taken to uphold 
the 3 per cents. fo high as 58, befides the advantages that their 
chiet potleffion of the market 2fforded them: and fo much, we 
fuppofe Mr. Gale will allow us, that every perfon who then 
bought into the 3 per cents. gave g6* for an annuity of 5 /.; and 
it was only on the fuppolition that 58 was a fair and equal price 
for a 3/. annuity, that we fuppofed one of 5 /. worth g2/.; and 
have {till no idea of 76 or 77 /. being any juft value of it, 

The fccond point is that which was corre@ted on the laft page 
of our January Review, and though Mr. G.’s Effay did not 
come out till February, it could fearcely be expeéted that he 
fhould therein take any public notice, of our readinefs to permit 
him to do himfelf juftice under our own covers, as he might 
thereby have loft the pleafure of figuring away through fo many 
eaves againft us. Mr. G. fays, ** 1 am exceedingly forry 
at being put to the difagreeable neceflity of pointing out to the 
world, how little attention they pay to their examinations.” 
Which is very civil; for we expected, at leaft, to have been 
Called ignorant fellows, who did not underftand what we pre- 
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tended to criticife. But ft#ll as to this fame propofition, now 
the fymbols are duly diftinguifhed and explained; we really 
do not fee that the conclufion amounts to more than that 100 is 
half way between 95 and 105. There are feveral things omitted, 
that we fhould think neceflary to be taken into confideration ; 
articularly, the variation of the market rate of intereft, which 
it is impoflible to fix or make conftant; and what it is that the 
creditors are to be fuppofed able to make of their money, as it 
is thus paid into their hands by fuch unequal inftalments. But 
to be better underftood, we will put an extreme cafe. If aman 
purchafes a perpetual annuity in the public funds at § per cent. 
for example, and is juft able to live upon his income ; then fup- 
pofing the purchafe to be made at par, and that the money he 
gave for it is repaid him, what can he do with it? is the 
queftion ; if he cannot put it out at all, in 20 years, his capital 
being fpent, he will be reduced to poverty: and the lefs he can 
make of his money, the greater in proportion will be his lofs, 
though his whole power of making intereft of it do not ceafe at . 
once. If his capital be not all paid at one time, but fome every 
year, according to Mr. Gale’s plan, ftill, in proportion, it 
ought to be confidered what he can do with his money as he re- 
ceives it; for if he can make no intereft of it, he muft in the 
end be reduced to beggary. We know that this is never con- © 
fidered in private agreements, but that the intereft duly paid, the 
tender of the principal muft redeem the debt, becaufe any fingle 
private bargain cannot be fuppofed at all to affeét the rate of in- 
tereft ; but in public national concerns the matter is widely dif- 
ferent ; for where a man has certain lofs, he ought to have fure 
recompence, And if thefe confiderations be introduced into Mr. 
Gale’s procefs, every fymbol, except one, in his demonftration 
will be a variable quantity ; and make it a very compkx affair 
indeed! We grant, that in the cafe of frefh troubles breaking 
out, and new debts being contracted as faft or fatter than the 
old ones are paid off, thefe confiderations can have no weight; 
but this is an event which every friend to this country muft wifh 
not to happen. At all events, Mr. G.’s plan mutt be fubje& to 
one confiderable inconveniency, namely, that the principal and 
intereft due to every individual public creditor, will foon contain 
odd farthings, and fraétions of farthings, which would bea very 
aukward circumftance, -On the whole, though every plan of 
redemption would be attended with fome inconveniency ‘or 
other, we think that which feems at prefent adopted by Go- 
vernment, the moft juft and unexceptionable of any, and wihh it 
was in the power of our rulers to double its efficacy. 
Mr. Gale’s two remaining fe¢tions contain illuftrations and ex 
plifications of his plan, and the variations neceflary to fuit the 
circumiftances of different clafles of public creditors. 
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Ars. VIII. Difguiftions ou the Influence of Soil and Climate, in improre 
ing the nourifbing Quality of Vegetabjes. In which it is proved, 
it, That the Quality of Malt does not depend fo much upon the 
Weight of the Barley, as on the Soil and Climate in which it has 
been produced ; and 2d, That Malt of the Growth of Scotland is 
much inferior to that of England, and other warmer Climates, or 
more fertile Soils. By William Mackie, Farmer at Ormiiton. 8yo. 


6d. Creech. Edinburgh. 


HE pamphlet here announced, is one of a very numerous 
clafs of publications, that have juft appeared in Scot- 
Jand, on a fubjeé which feems, of late, to haye much engaged 
the attention of gentlemen in that part of the country,—the ftate 
of the law with refpeé to the diftillation of Britith fpirits from 
rain. As we think a particular and minute review of each of 
thefe publications would not be interefting to the greateft part of 
our Readers, we fhall content ourfelves with giving an abridged 
ftate of the queftion difcuffed in thefe performances, as we have 
been able to collect it from the works themfelves, and conclude 
with a few remarks on the obfervations contained in the prefent 
pamphlet—which, as they relate to general phyfics, are of a na- 
ture more univerfally interefting, than thofe which turn entirely 
on topics of a Jocal and political pature. 
It appears that the bufinefs of diftilling Britith malt fpirits 


from grain has, for fome years paft, been much upon the in- ° 


creafe in Scotland; and that the diftillers in that part of our 
ifland have, of late, fent confiderable quantities of Britith made 
Apirits to the London market. ‘This has excited the jealoufy of 
the London diftillers, who are reprefented as exerting all their 
influence to fubjeét their rivals to every inconvenience in bufi- 
nefs which they can devife. Thefe London diftillers are accufed 
of having obtained feveral Jaws exprefsly with that intent; but, 
having failed in their efforts thus to ruin their rivals, they are 
faid to have exerted their influence to obtain orders for the Com- 
miffioners of Excife in Scotland to oblige their officers to adopt 
certain oppreflive modes of furveying and collecting the duties of 
excife jn that country, very different from the way of colleGing 
thefe duties under the influence of the fame laws in England ; in 
confequence of which, it is faid, that all the extenfive diftilleries 
in Scotland have been entirely ftopped; the revenue thereby 
greatly diminifhed, and the price of barley reduced fo low as to 
threaten a general ruin to the farmers. 

In confequence of this general diftrefs, many meetings of the 
gentlemen of Janded property, of farmers, and of diftillers, in 
the foutbern pasts of Scotland, have been held, for the purpofe of 
concerting meafures for obtaining redrefs of this heavy grievance 
-~-and many fenfible pamphlets have been publifhed to open the 
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eyes of the Public concerning this queftion.—The general refule 
of thefe deliberations is, That the prefent mode of collecting 
the excife duties on Britifh made fpirits in Scotland, is cruel and 
oppreffive, as well as highly impolitic, if not illegal, That it 
is impofible to carry on the bufineis of diftillation from grain 
till an alteration fhall take place in this refpect: that in confe- 
quence of this ftaynation of bufinefs, the revenue of excife fuffers 
a very great diminution, and that fmuggling of foreign fpirits 
on the coaft of Scotland has neceffarily been thereby increafed to 
a very alarming degree. To avoid thefe inconveniences, all 
parties agree in recommending an annual licence for all ftills, 
for which fhould be paid a certain rate per gallon of their con- 
tents, in lieu of all other duties on this article; which, they al- 
ledge, would produce a greater revenue to the Exchequer, at the 
fame time that it would prove much lefs burthenfome to the 
fubject, and be infinitely lefs vexatious to the manufacturers, 
than the excife duty as at prefent paid in Scotland, Thofe who 
wifh to enter more fully into this queftion will find it ably dif- 
cuffed in the feveral treatifes referred to in the margin *. 

The London diftillers, and thofe of Scotland, differ much 
about one point, with regard to which we pretend not to judge, 
It is this: The malt duty is not the fame in England as in Scot- 
land—on which account, the London diftiller requires that an 
equalizing duty fhould be paid on Scotch made fpirits when im- 
ported into England, with a view to put the diftillers of both 
countries on the fame footing. ‘The Scotch diftillers admit the 
juftice of this demand, and have always, on that account, been 
in the practice of paying a certain rate per gallon on {pirits im- 
ported by them into England ; but they differ as to the guantum 
of that duty—the Scotch diftiller alleging, that the grain of 
Scotland is of a quality much inferior to that of England; and 
that the malt duty, i proportion to the quality of the grain, is 
nearly, if not altogether, as high in Scotland as it is in Eng 
land; fo that much lefs can be afforded, by way of equalizing 
duty, than the Englifh, who form their calculations from their 
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own grain, think reafonable to demand. The pamphlet now 
before us is written profefledly with a view to prove, that the 
equalizing duty above mentioned fhould be placed very low. And 
though we are convinced, from many facts that came to our 
knowledge before the publication of this pamphlet, that the bar- 
Jey of Scotland is of a quality in general much inferior to that of 
England, yet, as our Author refts his arguments chiefly on phy- 
fical confiderations, which we think in molt cafes doubtful at 
leaft, if not evidently erroneous, we fhall, for the fake of truth, 
be obliged to object to the validity of his arguments ; though we 
are by no means difpofed to difpute the juftnefs of his general 
conclufions. 

‘It is,’ fays he, page sth, ‘ allowed by chemifts, that the 
quantity of fpirits which can be extracted from any vegetable 
fubftance by diftillation mult originally proceed from the quan- 
tity of faccharine matter which the plant contains, &c.’ This 
pofition is by no means fo well eftablifhed as our Author feems 
to think, as we fhall prefently have occafion to evince: *I fhall 
endeavour, fays he, to fhew, that this neceflary ingredient does 
not depend fo much on the fize or weight of the particular vege- 
table, as on the foil and climate in which it is produced. 

* As a proof that the quantity of fugar contained in plants in 
a great meafure depends upon the united influence of climate and 
richnefs of foil, the following illuftrations are ftated : 

‘ The fugar-cane, and thofe plants and fruits which contain 
faccharine juice in confiderable quantities, are all of them na- 
tives of the Torrid Zone, or warm climates.” 

This pofition is far from being ftriétly juft; for though the 
fugar-cane is anative of warm climates only, and yields a grained 
fugar more readily than perhaps any other plant that is yet 
known, yet there are many other plants, which are natives of 
cold climates, that yield perhaps as great a quantity of faccha- 
rine juice as the cane ittelf. Of this kind is the common li- 
quorice-root—alfo carrot, parfnip, and particularly beet-root; 
all of which contain great quantities of faccharine juice—and 
thefe plants thrive only in temperaie climates, The fame may 
be faid of many kinds of fruit—as the ftrawberry, rafpberry, and 
goofeberry, which degenerate in their quality, if carried to even 
what would be reckoned 2 temperately warm climate. The fame 
likewife may be faid with regard to figs and grapes, which are 
found in perfetion only in the Temperate Zones, and not in 
the Torrid Zone. It is indeed true, that cach of the clafles of 
plants above named requires a certain degree of heat to bring 
them to maturity, without which they never can peflefs their 
peculiar richnefs of flavour in perfection; but that flavour may, 
in many Cafes, be loft by an excefs of heat, .as well as the re- 
verfe. It is not therefore true, chat the facchariae juice yielded 
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by every plant will be greateft in the warmeft climate ; but only 
that it will be greateft where the heat is fuch as wiil bring the 

articular plant in queftion to perfect maturity, and no more. 
Therefore, before we can make ufe of this argument for the pur- 
pofe here adduced, it will be neceflary to afcertain what is the 
precife degree of heat requifite to bring the plant in gucftion 
to maturity; which has not in the prefent cafe been at- 
tempted. 

‘ The plants produced,’ fays he, p. 7, § in rich foils, afford to 
the animals which feed on them a great deal more nourifh- 
ment, than thofe that grow upon land of a poorer quaiity.” 

This pofition is dire€tly contradifed by the experience of 
thofe whofe bufinefs it is to colle&t medical plants, who univer~ 
fally admit, that plants which grow on very rieh foils and rufh 
up with great luxuriance, never poflefs, in a high degree cf per- 
fection, thofe medical qualities for which the particular plants 
are valued, and that thofe are the beft which, growing on a foil 
Je(s rich, have their juices more fully concocted by a lefs rapid 
vegetation. This our Author likewife ieems to admit in the 
following paflage: ‘In particular feafons the planters in Ja- 
maica are fometimes deceived with the appearance of 2 luxu- 
riant crop, which, when it paffes through the mill, affords but 
a fcanty produce of fugar.” Here he admits, that luxuriance of 
growth, which may be equally produced by an over proportion 
of moifture as by an over richnefs of foil, prevents the duc con- 
coction of the juices, and confequently the proper maturity of 
the plant. He obferves farther, p. 8, ¢ That, on fome eftates 
in the ifland of Jamaica, an acre of fugar canes fometimes yields 
near double the quantity of fugar that an acre, equally luxuriant 
in appearance, wil! produce on another eftate; owing tothe fu- 
perior richnefs of the fol.” But he has forgot to tell us, which 
of the two cftates poff:fles the richeft foil: tor if the crops are 
equaily luxuriant, how is the fuperior richnefs of the foil to be 
afcertained ? Our Author then goes on to make fins Jar vague 
odfervations on the culture of vines about Marfeiiles, Tokay, and 
in different provinces of France, infoiming us, that the vigne- 
rons in thefe different provinces apply manures to increale the 
Provuce of their vineyards: a faci that, we prefume, no perfon 
doubted. He feems, however, to infinuate, taat the rich:efs of 
the favour of “Tokay wine, in particular, depends cv the rchnefs 
of the manures employed. There can be no doubt but that the 
guantity of the produce is, in all cales, increafd by manures 3 
but, unlefs where the foil is fo very poor as not to be able to keep 
the plant in a ftate of vegetation cill it attains maturity, there is 
great reafon to b- lieve that whatever adds to the juxuriance of 
the produce, diminithes the peculiar qualities of the piant pro- 
Guced 5 ef,ecially wiere flavour is concerned, 
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‘ Let thefe vines’ (the vines of France) he obferves, p. 10, 
© be tranfplanted into England, and their grapes will perhaps 
prove as four to the tafte as the floe or the barberry.” Doubtlefs, 
they will be four, as our climate is not warm enough to briag 
that plant to maturity: but will the grape be proportionably 
{weeter, if they are tranfplanted to the Torrid Zone? No. 

* Let an onion or a cabbage be carried from England and 
planted in Portugal, an apple tree to France, or a potatoe to the 
Weft Indies, and they will all of them contain a great deal more 
facchzrine juice than in England.’ An onion raifed in Portugal 
poflcfles lets of the peculiar flavour of onion than one that grew 
in Britain, and is, by confequence, much lefs powerful as a me- 
dicine—nor isya cabbage fo tweet. ‘I he deterioration of pota- 
toes in the Weft Indies is owing to the climate being too warm 
for the piant; but the fweet potatoes cultivated there are not the 
fame clafs of plants with the common potatoe cultivated in Eu- 
rope. The yam, and rice, both plants of the Torrid Zone, are 
more infipid than the roots and grain of temperate climates. But 
we mult not attend to the many general aflertions of the fame 
nature, which our Author has thought proper to make on a va- 
riety of fubjets ; the fallacy of which the limited nature of our 
work only prevents us from expoling. 

One fact, however, it is neceflary we fhould ftate with accu- 
racy, becaufe it feems to lead to a conclufion of a very fingulas 
kind, 

‘ Barley,’ fays he, p. 12, § which grows upon the poor foil, 
and in the cold climate of Scotland, is frequently equally heavy 
with what is produced on the fertile foil, and in the warm cli- 
mate of England.’ But he denies that it will yield as much ale 
or {pirits when malted. In confirmation of which, he relates 
the following experiment : ¢ Above twenty years ago, in confe- 
quence of a difpute with the late Mr. David Loch, Mr Cundle 
weighed a boll of good Morayfhire barley, and a boll of Norfolk 
barley, alfo of a good quality, imported from Lynn; that the for- 
mer excecded the latter a full ftone (17} averdupois pounds): he 
then malted equa) quantities of each of thefe cargoes, to which, 
in the whole procefs, he paid equally great attention; that the 
Englith barley malted well, but a great deal of the Scots barley 
remained flinty, which he could afcribe to no other caufe than 
a want of fun. Upon farther comparing their qualities by dif- 
tilling, &c. he is of opinion, that even that heavy Morayfhire 
barley was half a crown per boll inferior in quality to che Lynn 
barley.’ 

/¥e do not pretend to be adepts in the praétice of malting or 
diftiiliag, ner can we lay claim to any uncommon degree of 
knowledpe of the particulars here mentioned ; but on applying 


to a genileman of much experience in this branch of bufinels, 
and 
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and of extenfive general knowledge, for his opinion concerning 
the refult of this experiment, we were favoured with the follow- 
ing anfwer: 

‘© The malting of grain is a very nice operation, and its 
coming * kindly, or the reverfe, depends upon circumftances fo 
itile underftood, that no manufaéturer can tell @ priori which of 
two parcels of grain, that grew even on the fame farm, wil! an- 
fwer beft; fo that no conclufion whatever can be drawn from 
one finzle experiment, had it even been conduéted with much 
greater accuracy than appears to have been employed in the pre- 
fent cafe. Two parcels of malt that had come from Lynn might 
have affurded the fame refult; as it is not unufual to fiad 
one parcel, from that port, of a quality much more flinty and re- 
fractory in malting than another which is even more weighty. 

‘* But, althou.h it may /ometimes happen that weighty grain 
will be lets profitable to the brewer than that which is fomewhat 
lighter; yet the maltman knows no fuch certain criterion for 
judging of the quality of grain as its relative weight, conjoined 
with its apparent wholefomenefs. For if grain has not been 
thoroughly ripened, though it may appear plump and large to 
look at, yet when its fpecific gravity is tried, that large grain is 
found to weigh much lefs than the fmaller and more perfectly 
ripened grain of the fame kind. In like manner, if grain has 
been wetted after being cut down, it is well known by every 
attentive maltman, that the grain, if once {welled in this‘manner, 
never can be fo dried as to contract to the fame degree it would 
have done had it never imbibed any moifture; fo that it ever 
after is more plump to look at, though {pecifically much lighter 
than perfectly found grain: and every time it is wetted, it re- 
cedes more and more from that {mall fize and firm texture, which 
conftitutes the excellence of grain that has been perfedtly ripened, 
and fafely got in. 

‘© Thefe obfervations are general; but with regard to the 
particular cafe in qucftion, there is another material confidera- 
tion, that feems to have been entirely overlooked. ‘There are 
two kinds of barley in Britain, which differ in feveral very effen- 
tial refpeéts, viz. barley, properly fo called, which contains only 
two rows of grain on each ear; and that kind of barley com- 
monly called Bear, or Big, which has always four or fix rows of 
grain on eachear. The firft is in general cultivated in Eng- 
Jand, and the laft in Scotland, efpecially the northern parts of 
it. La malting thefe two kinds of grain, the procefs muft be 
conducted very differently; hence it happens, that in thofe 
places where barley is the chief produce, the maltman never can 
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* A phrafe applied to denote the equal germination of all the 
Grains in the fame parcel of malt. 
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make bear yield nearly the fame quantity of ale or {pirits that he 
Cun obtain from barley ; and of courfe it there feils at a much 
lower price. But in thofe diftriis where dear is chiefly culti- 
vated, the malrman prefers that kind of grain to dar/ey, and finds 
it yields at leaft equelly well. Probably the experiment above 
narrated may have failed, owing to this circumftance, which has 
not been adverted to.” Thus far our Correfpondent. 

In contidering the fecond queftion, our Author fays, p. 16, 
<T thall now proceed to illuftrate the fecond objet in view, and 
point out the caufes which prevent the extracting of the rich 
materials from barley, by the arts of brewing and diftillation, 
Thefe, as was before obferved, mu/i be firft converted into faccha- 
rine matter, either by the more complete powers of vegetation, 
when the barley is made into malt, or by the lefs perfect procefs 
of fermentation.’ He then proceeds to fpecify the general doc- 
trine of malt, as it has been ufualiy explained for half a century 
paft, refting the whole merit of the operation on converting the 
grain into that fweet tafle which it acquires when it begins to 
vegetate, 

This do&trine of accounting for fermentation by the produc- 
tion of a {wect tafle in malting, has been Jong adhered to, in 
fpite of many ftrong fats which diretly contradiét it. Many 
vegetables, which are purely of a farinacious nature, and bland 
tafte, without any tendency to fweetnefs, are as fufceptible of 
fermentation as the fweet extraét of malt. This is remarkably 
the cafe with regard to the potatoe, which is a mild farinaceous 
root, without any fweetnefs; and which, if boiled when in 
a {tate of perfection, can be as eafily and perfe&tly fermented 
as malt wafh. Nay, what is more fingular, when com- 
pared with the doctrine of our Author, if that root be allowed 
to begin to vegetate, it acquires a fweetith tafte, fomewhat fimi- 
Jar to malt; but in proportion as that fweetnefs augments, the 
tendency to fermentation diminifhes, and the quantity of Spirits 
it can be made to yield is abated. 

Many other plants, which acquire a fweetifh tafle by a begin- 
ning vegetation, as in malt, are found not to admit of being 
calily fermented: particularly peafe and beans, the fweetnefs of 
which is much greater when malted than malt of barley. Even 
barley itfelf can be readily fubjected to fermentation in certain 
circunftances, without having been made to undergo the proces 
of malting, as all thofe who carry on the bufinefs of diftilling to 
a large amount mott readily allow. This fundamental argument 
therefore, on which he refts to much, feems to be but of a fal- 
Jacious and uncertain nature. Whast be means by faying, that 
the rich juices of the vegetables muft be converted into faccha- 
rine matter ‘ by the lefs perfec? procefi of fermentation,’ we do not 
pretend to underftand: we know that {weet liquids are often, by 
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fermentation, converted into four liquors ; but the converfe of 
this we never heard of. 

The arguments in the remaining part of this effay are well 
calculated to fhow, that the foil and climate of Scotland is much 
le(s fitted to bring barley to perfe€tion than England, and that of 
courfe the grain of that country muft be in general of a worfe 
quality than Englifh grain; ard had he refted his caufe on thefe 
confiderations alune. we fhould not have had occafion to animad- 
vert on any part of his work: and we heartily agree with him, 
in thinking, the meafures recommended by gentlemen in Scotland 
would at the fame time tend to improve the revenue, encourage 


agriculture and manufaCtures, and fupprefs fmuggling *. 
* We have been told of another fallacy of argument in the note 


on p. 29, where he endeavours to infinuate that the importation of 
Englifh barley into Scotland has increafed fomewhat in the following 


proportions ° 
For ten years preceding 1780 — 640 quarters. 
1781 — 358 
1782 — 2439 
1783 — 4237 
1784 — 6756 
1785 — 7959 


The above quantities were imported at Preftonpans. But he 
has not thought proper to inform us, that two very large diftil- 
leries were erected near that port within this period ; which eafily 
accounts for the importation there. In other parts of Scotland, 
we are aflured that no fuch augmentation has taken place. When 
will the period arrive in which men will be difpofed to rezfon fairly 
on political matters; and when it will be the ftudy of thofe who 


write, to inform, not miflead the legiflature! Never, we are afraid 1A ni—n 


Art. 1X. Medical Sketches ; in Two Parts. By John Moore, M.D. oh aut 

8vo. 7s. bound. Cadell. 1786. ° F 
» R. Moore has been, for many years, well known to the 
Public as a fenfible, liberal, and entertaining writer, but 
rather as a traveller than as a phyfician ;—though, if we rightly 
recollect, in his ** View of Society and Manners in Italy +,” he 
took occafion to deliver fome obfervations on confumptions ; 
from whence it was natural to expeét, that while he was furvey- 
ing the beauties of nature, in the fineft parts of Europe, he ftill 
had in view his entrée into the fick chamber :—and, accordingly, 
he now appears, with propriety, as an Author, in the line of his 

profeffion. 

As medicine, however, is an art, in which to excel, and to 
think, in a mafterly manner, demands the ftudent’s whole time 








+ For an account of this entertaining work, fee Rev. Vol. LXIV. 
And for the Doéor’s preceding publication, on the Manners, &c. of 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, con{ult our 6oth volume. 
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and refle&tion, it required more than common abilities to over. 
come the difadvantages of interruption, from other purfuits and 

‘rious avocations, which Dr, Moore muft have experienced, 
and to attain a confiderable degree of perfection in this very im- 
prrtant fcience. There is nor, indeed, much that is new, or 
or yg nal, in our Author’s medical opinions. His work is chiefly 
(as 1o the matter * of which it is compofed) to be regarded as a 
compilation ; yet it frequently fates and contrafts the different 
notions of various writers, on the fame fubje&t, with no incon- 
fi ierable force; and the DuGor’s phyfic is often interfperfed with 
pleafantries and anecdotes, which cannot fail to render it palat- 
able to the generality of Readers. Indeed, fuch a degree of ftudy 
feems to have been ufed, to diveft this work of all technical 
terms, and to render it intelligible to every underftanding, that 
it appears to have been written for the unlearned layman, rather 
than for the grave and profound member of the profeffion. 

The firft Sketch which the ingenious writer gives us, is Of 
the Praétice of Phyfic; the fecond, Of Dige/fion ; the third, Of the 
Circulation; the tourth, Of the Secretion, or feparation of particu- 
lar Auids from the blood; the fifth, Of Abforption ; the fixth, Of 
Refpiration; the feventh, Of the Nervous Syffem.—Sketch I. of 
Part IL. relates to Fevers, in general; the fecond Sketch of this 
Part treats of Inflammatory Fevers; the third, of the Remittent or 
Mixed Fever ; the fourth, of the Nervous Fever. 

We have juft mentioned the Doétor’s pleafant ftories, and en- 
tertaining paflages. “Two of thefe we fhall extract; one of them 
tending to fhew the extreme abfurdity of fuppofing, that a man 
of little undesftanding can, by experience, be made a good phy- 
fician; the other, calculated to fet in a ftrong light the effeé&t of 
conceit and quackery on a weak mind, 

‘ We hear,’ fays Dr. Moore, ‘ people every day, in talking of 
their phyfician, ufe language of this kind: ‘** I own he is a very 
weak, filly man; but he has had a great deal of experienée.””— Or, 
‘© T grant you, he is an oftentatious, parading coxcomb, next to a 
fool in other refpects ; but he is an excellent phyfician.”? They feem 
to think, that common fenfe diverts a man from the itudy of his pro- 
feffion ; like the French lady, who being told that her phyfician had 
not common fenfe, replied, ‘* Tant mieux ; un homme qui paffe fon tems 
ai étudier le fens commun, comment peut-il apprendre la médicine ? Mon- 
qui parle Gréc comme Homére, ne fait pas danfer.’— 

‘ There is a kind of quackery,’ obferves our Author in another 
place, ‘ which fome people feem to invite; they cannot be fully con- 
vinced of their phyfician’s fkill and attention without it. Proofs of 
this are to be met with every where: in a certain city on the conti- 
nent I happened to call upon a lady, who, on account of a pain and 








* The ftyle and manner, however, are, throughout, the Doétor’s 
ewn ; and every where lively and agreeable. 
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flight fwelling in her ancle, had confulted a well-known phyfician, 
who, although he is accufed by his brethren of much charlatanical 
parade in his practice, commands the admiration of his patients ina 
more fupreme degree than any doctor I was ever 4 ee with, 
He had juft left her when I entered: fhe told me he had ordered a 
poultice of bread and milk to be applied to the part, and then giving 
her watch to her maid, fhe defired her to take particular care that 
the poultice fhould be boiled exaQily four minutes and a half, for fuch 
were the exprefs orders of Monfieur le Docteur. On my exprefling 
fome furprife at the minutenefs of thefe orders, fhe exclaimed, 
«¢ Mon Dieu, quelle precifion ! il calcule comme un ange a 

Dr. Moore fubjoins a remark, that men of this defcription, 
with venders and inventors of noftrums, or fecret and infallible 
cures, are the people who make large fortunes in London and Paris. 
In thefe capitals, he obferves, the field for impofition is wideft, and 
the chance of detection leaft. In the largeft and moft populous 
cities, continues he, phyficians, 2s well as noftrums, without 
merit, have a far better chance of being efteemed, than in {maller 
towns, where the real value of each muft be known to a greater 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

We fhall conclude this fhort article with a tranfcript of part 
of Dr. Moore’s Preface, in which he gives us a fRetch of the 
hiftory of his book : 

‘ Thefe fketches were originally undertaken on the following oc- 
cafion: 4 near relation of mine, who has the jufteft claims to my 
affection and efteem, had the health of a confiderable detachment of 
the foot-guards entrufted to his care at a very early period of life. 
They were ordered to reinforce the army at that time in Virginia, 
under the command of Lord Cornwallis. Anxious to perform that 
duty with all the efficacy in his power, he requefted me give him in 
writing a few obfervations and general rules relative to the nature 
and treatment of the difeafes moft likely to occur during the paflage, 
and while the party remained feparate from the army. 

* Taccordingly drew up a hafty compendium or praétical treatife 
on fundry difeafes, beginning with fevers, adding fuch direétions as 
I imagined might enable him to decide in various exigencies with 
greater promptitude and accuracy. Since his return to England I 
have beftowed fome pains in improving feveral of thofe rude draughts, 
particularly thofe upon fevers, which from a few general ideas and 
detached practical hints have {welled to the fize in which they now 


appear.’ Mi 


Art. X. A Charge delivered to the Clergy at the Primary Vifita- 
tion of the Diocefe of Durham, in the Year 1751. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Jofeph Butier, LL.D. then Lord Bifhop of that 
Diocefe. The Second Edition. With a Preface, giving fome Ac- 
count of the Charatter and Writings of the Author. By Samuel, 
Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1786. 


Sy vindicate the characlers of perfons of eminent worth, and 
diftinguifhed abilities, from afperfions thrown upon them, 
when 
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when they are paft the power of appearing in their own defence, 
is undoubtedly a cuty which furvivors owe to thofe, whole lives 
and writings were employed in promoting the moft important 
interefts of their fellow creatures. This duty the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter. has difcharged, in the performance now before us, in 
a manner that does his Lordfhip great honour. 

Bifhop Butle:’s Charge, which was printed and publithed in 
3751, has long seen confidered as a matter of curiofity, on ac- 
count of its fcarcenefs, and of the calumny to which it gave 
occafion, of reprefenting the Author as addiéted to fuperfiition, 
as inclined to Popery, and as dying in the communion of the church of 
Rome. The improved edition of the Biographia Britannica, now 
publifhing under the care of Dr. Kippis, having unavoidably 
brought this calumny again into notice ; his Lordthip of Glou- 
cefter thinks it not unfeafonable to offer a few reflections to the 
Public, by way of obviating any impreffions that may hence 
arife, to the difadvantage of fo great a character as that of the 
late Bifhop Butler ; referring thofe who defire a more particular 
account of his life to the third volume of the fame entertaining 
and inftructive work. 

The Bithop’s principal defign, in his Charge, is to exhort his 
Clergy to do their part towards reviving a practical fenfe of religion, 
among/t the people committed ta their care; and, as one way of ef- 
fecting this, to inftrud? them in the importance of external religion, 
or the ufefulnefs of outward obfervances in promoting inward 

tety. 

: Now, his Lordfhip of Gloucefter juftly obferves, that exter- 
nal religion is as much enjoined, and conftitutes as real a part of 
Revelation, as that which is internal; that though, on com- 
paring thefe two parts of religion together, one is evidently of 
much greater importance than the other, and, whenever they 
interfere, always to be preferred, yet it does not follow from 
hence, that therefore the other is of little or no importance, and, 
in cafes where there is no competition, may entirely be neglected. 
The legitimate conclufion, he fays, is dire@ly the reverfe, that 
nothing is to be looked upon as of little importance, which is 
of any ufe at all in preferving upon our minds a fenfe of the di- 
vine authority, which recals to our remembrance the obligations 
we are under, and helps to keep us, as the Scripture exprefles it, 
in the fear of the Lord all the day long. 

In regard to /uperftition, we are told, that no one was more 
fenfible of that danger, or more earneft in maintaining that mo- 
ral holinefs, as diftinguifhed from bodily obfervances of every 
kind, is that which conftitutes the eflence of religion, than 
Bifhop Butler. This our Author clearly fhews from feveral paf- 
fages felected from the Bifhop’s Analogy and Sermons; fo that 
whoever, after fuch proofs to the contrary, can perfift in affert- 
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ino that he was addicted to fuper/tition, muft be himfelf a ftranger 
both to truth and charity. 

From fuperftition to Popery the tranfition is eafy :' no wonder 
then, our Author fays, that, in the progrefs of detraction, the 
fimple imputation of the former of thefe, with which the attack 
on the Bifhop’s charaéter was opened, fhould be followed by the 
more aggravated imputation of the latter. What his fentiments 
concerning Popery were, appears clearly from his Sermon 
preached at St. Bride’s, before the Lord Mavor, in 1740, and 
from that before the Houfe of Lords, on June the 11th, 1747, © 
the anniverfary of his late Majefty’s acceffion—four years before 
the delivery and publication of the Charge, and exactly five 

ears before the Author died, which wasin June 1752. 

The paflages from thefe Sermons, which our Author lays before 
his Readers, afford a clear and unequivoca! proof, brought down 
to within a few years of Bifhop Butler’s death, that Popery was 
held by him in the utmoft abhorrence ; and that he regarded it 
in no other light, than as the great corruption of Chriflianity, and 
a manifeft, open ufurpation of all human and divine autiority. 

Nothing can invalidate the force of this argument, unle(fs the 
contrary fhall incontrovertibly appear from fome after-aé? during 
the fhort remainder of the Bifhop’s life. Now, one fuch after- 
2& has been alledged, which, if true, would effectually demo- 
Jith all that has been urged in his behalf, it being pretended that 
he died in the communion of the church of Rome. This calumny, 
we are told, was not invented and propagated by Papifts, but, to 
the reproach of Proteftantifm, the fabrication of it originated 
from among ourfelves. 

It is pretty remarkable, our Author obferves, that fo extraor- 
cinary a circumftance fhould never have been divulged till the 
year 1767, fifteen vears after the Bifhop’s deceafe. At that time 
Dr. Secker was Archbifhop of Canterbury, and the moft likely 
of ali « vers to know the truth or falfehood of the faé aflerted, 
having been educated with the Bifhop in his early youth, and 
haviag Jived, in conitant intimacy with him to the very time of 
his death. The Archbifhop was not filent on this occafion ; 
but, with a virtuous indignation, ftood forth to defend the 
pofthumous charaéter of his friend ; and in a public news-paper, 
under the fignature of AUi/op/eudes, called upon his accufers to 

fupport what they had advanced by whatever proofs they could. 
No proof, however, nor any thing like a proof, appeared in re- 
ply ; and every man of fenfe and candour at that time was per- 
fedtly convinced that the affertion was entirely groundlefs. 

We are farther told, that Bifhop Butler’s laft days were pafled 
at Bath; that Dr. Forfter, his chaplain, was conftantly with 
him; and, for one day, at the very end of his illnefs, Dr. 
Benfon alfo, then Bifhop of Gloucefter; and that both thefe 
perfons 
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perfons conftantly wrote letters to Dr. Secker, then Bifhop of 
Oxford, containing accounts of Bifhop But'er’s declining health, 


and of the fymptoms and progrefs of his diforder, which, as was 


conjectured, foon terminated in his death. Thefe letters are ftill 
preferved in the Lambeth Library; our Author has read them, 
and not the flendercft argument, he fays, can be collected from 
them, in juftification of fo ridiculous a flander. 

This is the fubftance of what his Lordthip of Gloucefler has 
advanced in defence of Bifhop Butler, and in vindication of his 
honeft fame from the attacks of thofe, who, with the vain hope 
of bringing down fupcriour characters to their own level, are for 
ever at work in detra€ting from their juft praife. His motives 
for this generous and liberal defence do him the higheft hcnour ; 
for he tells us, that he has ftept forth on this occafion, out of 
pure refpecét for the virtues of a man, whom he had never the 
happineis of knowing, or even feeing, but from whofe writings 
he has received the oreatett benefit, and which he has reafon to 
be thanksul to Providence for having early thrown in his way. 

The remaining part of our Author’s Preface is employed in 
giving a fhort bet clear and diftin€& view of Bifhop Butler’s 
MOKAL and RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, as thefe are collected from 
his works. This view is chiefly intended for younger ftudents, 
efpecielly for ftudents in Divinity, to whom it may be of great 
ule, fo as to encourage them to perufe, with proper diligence, 
the « viginal works of the Author himfelf; and we will venture 
to afim, that no perion ever perufed them, with the attention 
te derve, without acknowledging that he received moft folid 
and ufeful inftruétion from them. The writer of this article 
well remembers to have heard the late Mr. Hume fay, that ut- 
ler’s Analogy was the ableft defence of Chriftianity that ever was 
written, 

The publication of Bifhop Butler’s Charge, in the year 1751, 
was foliowed by a pamphlet, printed in 1752, entitled A ferious 
Inquiry into the Ufe and Importance of external Religton, occa/i2 ned 
by feme Paffages in the Charge, and addreffed to bis Lordfhip. —Such 
parts of the Inquiry, as feemed to our Author moft worthy of 
obfervation, the Reader will find in the notes fubjoined to thole 
paflages of the charge to which the pamphlet refers. PR . 





Art. XI. A Sermen preached at the Old Jewry, on Wednefday the 
26th of April, 1786, on Occafion of a new Academical Inftitution, 
among Proteftant Diffenters, for the Education of their Minifters 
and Youth. By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and &. A. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cadell, &c. 


T HIS Se *rmon was preached before a numerous and very re- 
fpc€table audience, upon a fubject of great importance; a 


fubjedt, which has empl oyed the thoughts and pens of perfons i 
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moft diftinguifhed abilities in every age.—T he words from which 
the Preacher difcourfes are—Train up a child in the way he foould 
go: and when he is old, be will not depart from it, Prov. xxii. 6. 

It cannot be expected that, within the compafs of a fermon, 
fo extenfive a fubje& as that of education fhould be fully dif- 
cuffed, or even confidered at large ; a general view of what is moft 
important is all that can reafonably be defired, What Dr. Kippis 
has advanced upon it fhews evidently, that he has confidered the 
fubject very attentively, and every perfon who has thought juftly 
upon it will, we are perfuaded readily allow, that his fentiments 
are extremely rational, liberal, and judicious. He does not en- 
tertain his readers with fpeculative novelties, nor amufe them 
with idle and fanciful refinements, but dwells chiefly on thofe 
objects to which education ought principally to be directed, fuch 
as, forming the minds of youth to habi's of piety and virtue— 
communicating to them the firft principles of religious and prace - 
tical knowledge, &c. &c. 

But we mutt content ourfelves with referring our Readers to 
the Sermon itfelf, where every parent, every perfon engaged in 
the education of youth, will find much ufeful inftruction, con- 
veyed in plain, perfpicuous, and forcible language. 

In regard to the new Academical Inftitution, Dr. Kippis gives 
the following account of it: 

‘ The fpecific defign of it has been ftated in the papers which 
have been circulated among a number of our friends. It hath two 
objects in view ; the training up of young men for the work of the 
Chriftian miniftry, among that part of the Proteftant Diffenters with 
which we are more immediately connected ; and the providing for 
the inftruétion of youth who are intended for civil life. Both thefe 
objects, I will venture to fay, are of no {mall moment. You will 
not expect that I fhould enter at large into the reafons which oblige 
many worthy perfons to diffent from the eftablifhed church. Befides 
a variety of particular objections which they have to its conftitution, 
liturgy, and difcipline, they feparate from it on general principles, 
which they efteem to be of the higheft importance. They feparate 
from it, becaufe they are defirous of maintaining, in the fulleft ex- 
tent, the exercife of the right of private judgment. ‘They feparate 
from it, becaufe they muft ever proteft againft the interference of 
human authority in matters of religion, and againft the impofition 
of articles of doétrine which are of men’s devifing. They feparate 
from it, becaufe they think themfelves bound to ftand up for the ho- 
nour of Chrift, as the Lord and Lawgiver in his own kingdom. 
They feparate from it, becaufe they believe that the worthip of 
the, one God and Father of Mercies, in that way which is agree- 
able to his nature and fupremacy, in that way which appears to be 
pointed out by the whole tenor of the Jewifh and Chriftian revela- 
tions, is an object of unfpeakable confequence, and of indifpenfable 
obligation. 

_* Departing from the eftablifhment on fuch weighty confidera- 
uons, the Diffenters I am {peaking of muit regard it as a —_— of 
effential 
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effential concern, to have minifters among them who fhall be able ta 
conduct religious fervices, and to impart religious inftruCtion, in the 
manner which they deem molt fcriptural, rational, edifying, and 
uleful ; and if a fufficient number be not likely to be trained up for 
this purpofe, will be folicitous for a fupply, adequate to the wants 


"of the focieties that become vacant. ‘This they apprehend to be the 


cafe at prefent. Several valuable feminaries, from different caufes, 
have ceafed to exift; and there is now only one feminary in Eng- 
land, to which many congregations can look up, with full confi- 
dence, in a feafon of difficulty. It hath, therefore, been thought 
highly ufeful to form a new Academical [nftitution, which fhall com- 
enfate for the lofles that have been fuftained, | fay, which fhall com- 
penfate for the lofles that have been fuftained ; for with regard to the 
number of young men to be educated for the miniftry, Ido not ex- 
tend my ideas beyond this point of view. It is not my with, and I 
am fure it cannot be the wifh of the fupporters of the intended Aca- 
demy, that more ftudents in divinity fhould be brought up in it than 
will probably be wanted: and unlefs fome addition be made to the 
prefent provifion in this refpe&t, feveral focieties muft fall into the 
hands of bigotry and enthufiafm.’ 
To the Rotem are annexed the Refolutions and Proceedings re- 
dating to the Eftablifhment of a new Academical Inftitution among 


Proteftant Diffenters in the Vicinity of London, Rh ‘ 


Art. XII. 4 Tran/flation of the Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Nobleman 
of Hindoftan; containing interelting Anecdotes of the Emperor 
Aulumgeer Aurungzebe, and of his Succeffors, Shaw Aulum and 
Jehaunder Shaw: in which are difplayed the Caufes of the very 
precipitate Decline cf the Mogul Empire in Inaia. By Jonathan 
Scott, ‘Captain in the Service of the Honourable Eaft. India Com- 
pany, and Private Perfian Tranflator to Warren Haftings, Efq. late 
Governor General of Bengal, &c. &c. 4to. 4s. 6d. Boards. Stock- 
dale. 1786. 

& gees fhort but interefting work comprifes a pericd of hiftory 

of which we have hitherto had no authentic account, 

though the important events occurred within the prefent cen- 
tury. The great recommendation of the fheets now offered to 
the Public, is, that they were written in the midft of aétion, by a 
perfon, in fome meafure, materially concerned in moft of the 
revolutions, as teing more or lefs in the confidence of the prin- 
cipal a€tors. Nox are they lefs to be efteeme:! for being tranf- 
lated from the original Perfian, by one who, vdeing acquainted 
with the countries where thefe curicus tranfattions pafled, is in 
no inftance liable to thofe miftakes, fo frequently found when 
the tranflator has no knowledge of bis fuvjeét, except what he 
obtains by the help of his dictionary. 

If the encouragement which the Public may give to fuch 
works as this fhould happily co-enerate with the liberality of 
Mr. Haftings, who has fo geaercufly promoted the ftudy of the 
languages of the Ealt, we may hope for various accounts of the 
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arts and {ciences, natural! hiftory, and politics, of thofe countries 
which have been fo long busied in the obf{curity of unknown 
tongues. 

The work before us is an immediate continuation of the Jour- 
nal of Bernier, who recorded what he was bim(clf witneis to. 
It contains a fummary of the revolutions which affected the 
whole Mogul empire during the fpace of fve years, from the 
aift of February 1707 to the end of the year 1712, in which 
fhort time, the great emperor, Shaw Aulumgeer, who is better 
known in Europe by the name of Aurengzebe, obeyed the call 
of nature. Azim Shaw, his fecond fon, ufurped the throne, and 
after a fhort reign, was flain in battle by his elder brother Shaw 
Aulum ; who in the year 1712 died of poifon. His fon, Jehaun- 
der Shaw, obtained the empire by the word, and by the decifion 
of the fame power forfeited it, with his life, at the end of nine 
months, to his nephew Feroxkfere, fon to Azeem Oofhawn, who 
was the fecond fon to Shaw Aulum; and with this important 
event, which fettled the throne of Hindoftan in peace, till the in- 
curfion of Kouli Kian, this interefting morfel of hiftory cone 
cludes, 

Thofe who are not deterred from the perufal of this treatife 
by the novelty and uncouth afpeét of the proper names, will find 
in many parts of it fuch incidents and deicriptions as will enable 
them the better to underftand the accounts of thofe tranfadlions, 
which have fo lately employed the attention of the Public. 

As a fpecimen of our Hiftorian’s manner, take the following 
characters of the four fons of Shaw Aulum the eldeft fon of 
Aurungzebe: 

* Moiz ad Dien Jehaundar Shaw, the eldeft, was a weak man, 
cevoted to pleafure, who gave himfe!f no trouble about ftate affairs, 
or to gain the attachment of any of the nobility; as will be feen 
when | come to relate his reign. 

‘ Azeem Oofhawn, the fecond fon, was a flatefman of winning 
manners. Aulumgeer had always purfued the policy of encouraging 
his grandfons and employing them in public affairs; for as his fons 
were ambitious of great power, and at the head of armies, he thus 
prudently controuled them, by oppofing to them enemies in their 
own families, as Bedar Bukht to Azim s:aw, and Azeem Oofhawn 
to Shaw Aulum. To the latter he had given the advantageous go- 
vernment of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, from 
whence he had now come with a rich treafure, and confiderable ar- 
my; and though in the late battle he had .performed great fervice, 
yet he was fulpected by sis father, and dreaded as a rival: but to 
relate the caufes would be uf-!efs prolixity. 

* Ruffeh Oofhawn, the private companion and favourite of his 
father, was a prince of guick parts, a great proficieat in religious 
Jearning, a fine writer, and of much knowiedge in the law; but at 


the fame time addicted to pleafure, particularly fond of mufic, and 
the 
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the pomp of courtly fhew. He paid no attention to public affairs, 





or even thofe of his own houfehold. 

‘ Jehaun Shaw had the greateft fhare of all the princes in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, before his father’s acceffion to the throne ; after 
which, the whole adminiftration of the empire was long influenced by 
him.’ | 

To the foregoing extract we fhall fubjoin the following far. 
ther defcription of Jehaundar Shaw: 

« He was in himfelf a weak man, effeminately careful of his perfon, 
fond of eafe, indolent, and totally ignorant of the arts of govern. 
ment. He had alfo blemifhes and low vices, unworthy of royalty, 
and unknown among his illuftrious anceftors. He made the vat 
empire of Hindoftan an offering to the foolifh whims of a public 
courtezan, with which they tortured the minds of worthy fubjedts, 
loyal to his family. The relations, friends, and minions of the mif- 
trefs [Lall Koor] ufurped abfolute authority in the ftate; and high 
offices, great titles, and unreafonable grants from the imperial do- 
mains, were fhowered profufely on beggarly muficians. Two crores 


of rupees [about two millions fterling] were annually fettled for the 


houfehold expences of the miftrefs only, exclufive of her cloaths and 
jewels. The Emperor frequently rode with her in a chariot through 
the markets, where they purchafed, agreeable to whim, fometimes 
jewels, gold, filks, and fine linen ; at others, ec fruits, and the 
moft trifling articles. A. woman named Zohera, keeper of agreen-ftall, 
one of Lall Koor’s particular friends, was promoted to high rank, with 
a fuitable Jaghire; and her relations were exalted to the Emperor’s 
favour, which they ufed to promote the interefts of the courtiers, for 
large bribes: nor did the nobility decline their patronage, but for- 
getting their honour, and facrificing decency to the prefent advan- 
tage, eagerly flocked to pay adoration to the royal idols, whofe gates 
were mcre crowded with equipages than thofe of the imperial palace; 
fo that to pafs through the flreet where they refided was a matter of 
difficulty, by reafon of the throng. To do them jultice, many of 
them had generous minds, and performed various good aétions in the 
ufe of their influence at court. 

‘ The ridiculous jaunts of the Emperor and his miftrefs at laf 
grew to fuch a pitch, that ona certain night, after {pending the day 
in debauchery, and vifiting different gardens near the city, in com- 
pany with Zohera the herb-woman, they retired to the houfe of one 
of her acquaintance, who fold fpirits, with which they all became 
intoxicated : after rewarding the woman with a large fum and. the 
grant of a village, they returned in a drunken plight to the palace, 
and all three fell afleep on the road. On their arrival, Lall Koor 
was taken out by her woman, but the Emperor remained fleeping in 
the chariot, and the driver, who had fhared in the jollity of his royal 
matter, without examining the machine, carried it to the ftables. 
The officers of the palace, after waiting till near morning for his ar- 
rival, on finding that the miftrefs had entered her apartments with- 
out the Emperor, were alarmed for his fafety, and fent to her to en- 
quire concerning his fituation. She defired them immediately to 
examine the coach, where they found the wretched prince fait afleep 
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sn the arms of Zohera, at the diftance of nearly two miles from the 
palace !’ 


Of fuch ftuff are the Lord’s Anointed of the Eaft and the 
South frequently made! How happy for ws, that in the North, 
they are always formed of different materials ! 

If the prefent tranflation of the noble Perfian’s Memoirs is 
approved by the Public, Mr. Scott intends to give us the hiftory 
of Dekkan, during the period where Mr. Dow’s Hiftory [left 
imperfect by his death] ftops; and concerning which Mr. 
Orme * laments the want of information. —Of materials, Mr. 
Scott fays, he has no want; but he judged it prudent to offer, 
firft, the prefent publication, as a fpecimen of his work. We 
hope he will meet with encouragement fufficient to induce him 
to proceed in an undertaking which cannot fail of yielding 
confiderable entertainment to the Public in general, as well as 
much ufeful information to many individuals, who have con- 
nections with the Eaft Indies, or who are employed in refearches 
into Oriental hiftory, languages, literature, and {cience. Camé. 





Art. XIIL. Thoughts on the Properties and Formation of the different 
Kinds of Air ; with Remarks on Vegetation, Pyrophori, Heat, Cauftic 
Salts, Mercury, and on the different Theories upon dire 8VO. 5% 
Boards. Murray. 1785. 


E have been informed, that the Public owe this work to 

the gentleman who wrote the Enquiry into the Principles 

of Animal and Vegetable Life, publifhed about four years ago, to 
which the Author prefixed his name and addition (viz. Robert 
Harrington, of the Corporation of Surgeons, London), and of which 
an account may be feen in the LX VIth volume of our Review, 
p. 98. The performance carries in itfelf intrinfic evidence of 
the truth of our information: we fee the fame ftriking features 
in it; the fame uncouthnefs of literary compofition; the fame 
loofe, defultory, inconclufive mode of reafoning ; the fame bafe- 
lefs hypothefis maintained with equal confidence. But the Au- 
" thor’s own account will, in the prefent inftance, be more /atif- 
factory to the difcerning Reader, than any that can be given 

us, 

‘ There appears to be’ (he fays in his Preface) ‘ no general hypo- 
thefis concerning the air; but every chemift feems to have a peculiar 
one of his own, and every frefh experiment gives birth to a new one ; 
from this we may prefume there are no general principles as yet re- 
ceived amongft chemifts ; for their hypothefes differ fo much, as often 
to be in direct oppofition. ‘They have given to chemiftry new prin- 
ciples, the old ones being rejeed, Even phlogifton, Stahl’s great 
corner-ftone, is deftroyed, fo far as to fuppofe there is no fuch body. 
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* In his Hiftorical Fragments of Hindoftan; See Review, Vol. 


LXVIII. p. 363. 
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Water and vegetation are fuppofed to have a greater attraction for 
phiogitton than even the nitrous acid; two bodies which the old 
chemifts imagined not to have the leaft attraction for it; for thefe 
two bodies will, they fay, purify injured air from attracting its phlo- 
gifton which the air had attraéted from the nitrous acid, and from 
that caufe been injured. In fhort many of the old eftablifhed prin- 
ciples are entirely overturned by the prefent hypothefis.’ [Very 
true, indeed, Mr. Harrington! thefe new experimenters are making 
fad havock among our good old principles, and there is no knowin 
where they may ftop!] ‘ But I flatter myfelf the hypothefis in this 
volume will cire€tly coincide with, and be perfeétly agreeable to the 
table of attractions, and to all the eftablifhed rudiments of chemiftry. 
And that the different phenomena will be accounted for. 

« My general principles are thefe, that fire is matter ;’ [which is 
proved, in p. 3, by this notable argument. Philofophers have named 
fire as one of the elements: we mutt all allow that a combination of 
the different elements makes the variety of bodies we fee in nature: 
theretore, if fire is one, it muft make a part of thefe bodies, unlefs 
we fuppofe nature formed an element for no purpofe. Thefe are the 
Author’s own words, but we beg pardon for interrupting him. ]— 
« My general principles are thefe, that fire is matter; and that this 
matter, like every other matter that we know of, is capable of che- 
mnical attra¢tion, or uniting with other bodies in the fame manner as 
alcalfes and acids: that the bodies which it has the greateft attrac- 
tion for are acids and earths, or water ; that thefe kodies, by being 
united together, form empyreal air; and that fire, when chemically 
united with other bodies, is then to be called phlogifton, as in oils, 
jpirits, bitumens, &c. 

‘ The different acids are capable of concentrating different pro- 
portions of fire with the earths; the nitrous and vitriolic concentrate 
it im that proportion as to form empyreal air, which durzs. with a 
crackling noile as if it were full of fome combuftible matter. But if 
the phofphoric or marine acids be employed in the precefs, they will 
attract a higher concentration of fire, and form inflammable air. 
And as bodies, by being aerilized, lofe their power of attraction, {co 
this empyreal air, when expofed to different bodies, will have its 
concentrated fire or phlogifton attraéted, and become an acid, the 
phlogifton which neutralized the acid having left it.’ 

We are forry to fee a man of a philofophic turn, and of pretty 
general acquaintance with the modern difcoveries on air, mif- 
employed in accommodating phenomena to fuch 2 vifionary hypo- 
thefis; an hypothelis which, we venture to fay, originated in 
the mifapprehenfion of one fingle circumftance, and has been 
perfifted in merely from want of better information. — It appears 
to us plain, from an attentive perufal of the work, that he was 
mifled by thofe experiments, in which Dr. Prieftley obtained 
pure air by treating nitrous acid with various earthy bodies. 
The Door at fir concluded from thofe experiments, that the 
air which he obtained was produced by the union of the acid and 
earth; and Mr. Harrington, not diftinguifhing between this in- 


terpretation of the expeciments (now known to be erroneous), and 
$ the 
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the experiments themfelves, took it to be an abfolute certainty, that 
acid and earth are con/tituent principles of pure air, which accord- 
ingly he always fpeaks of as direc? matter of fact, difcovered and 
obferved by Dr. Prieftley; and: in this error his whole fyftem is 
founded. Inftead of the acid being @ confiituent part of the air, 
it is now well known that the very reverfe is the cafe, and that 
the air is a conftituent part of the acid. Finding, however, from 
the Doétor’s calculation of the quantity of earch and acid con- 
fumed whilf the air was produced, that the quantity of earth 
was not hear fufficient for neutralizing all the acid, he had re- 
courfe to phlogifton, as the moft convenient materia! that could 
be thought of, for neutralizing the furplus acid, and thus making 
a third conftituent principle of air; though it muft be confefled 
this produces a little embarrafiment in another part of the hypo- 
thefis, which makes phlogifton itfelf to be an acid, neutralized 
by fire. Phlogifton being thus eftablifhed as a conftituent prin- 
ciple of air, it was obvious to fuppofe, efpecially after a little 
acquaintance with Dr. Crawford’s theory, that in the cafes 
where the air is now faid to be vitiated by receiving phlogifton 
from other bodies, the vitiation may arife from its being robbed 
of its own phlogijion: this hypothefis, accordingly, teaches us, 
that when air is tainted by the putrefaétion of animal bodies, 
and other procefles which render it noxious and offenfive, it has 
only loft its phlogifton, and is of courfe become acid ! 

© I have endeavoured [continues the Author] as much as poflible 
to prove the following theory by the experiments of others (parti- 
cularly Dr. Prieftley’s), time having eftablifhed them, and there. 
fore my own I have not fo often named. But experiments have 
been very general, and in great abundance ; what feems moit want- 
ing is the proper conftruction of thofe experiments, and fome fixed 
—" to proceed upon, which have not as yet been afcer- 
tained.’ 
_ Thus, while the philofophers are prefling forward to difcover 
the principles which nature has fixed, and have made furprifing 
advances in that inveftigation, Mr. Harrington is endeavouring 
to fix principles of his own, and to fhew, that the experiments 
which have been made (that is, thofe which have come to his 
knowledge, for many of the capital ones have not) are capable 
of being accounted for upon thofe principles. For that purpofe, 
he hobbles after Dr. Prieftley and fome others, over a confi- 
derable part of their own grounds, points out to them now and 


then how differently the fame objeét had appeared in different 


Circumftances, defiring them at every ftep to look through his 
new Coloured glafs.—But we have already taken up more of our 
Readers time, as well as our own, upon this article, than it de- 


ferved, @' 
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’ 
Art. XIV. The Idolatry of Greece and Rome diftinguifbed from that of 
other Heathen Nations. 1n aLetter to the Rev. Hugh Farmer. By 


John Fell. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Dilly. 1785. 


R. Fell is not compofed of fuch gentle qualities as to 

turn his right cheek to him who {mites him on the left. 

He will give blow for blow; and even two for one, rather than 
yield to his adverfary. 

In this letter our Author renews his attack on Mr. Farmer, 
with freth {pirit ; and fo far as fpirit is concerned, he is perhaps 
better calculated for a Polemic than his opponent. 

Mr. Farmer, it is faid, attempted to hide his chagrin beneath 
the mafque of contempt ; and affected an indifference which his 
ftyle of writing too frequently difcovered to be only affumed to 
preferve, with a better grace, the confequence which he claimed 
from the fuperiority of his literary fame. 

Mr. Fell doth not fpare his antagonift on this ground. He 
returns to it again and again, with a mixed air of ferious rebuke 
and fportive raillery ; and is fometimes argumentative, and fome- 
times ironical. 

There were feveral things in Mr, Farmer’s late publication * 
that feemed to have demanded an earlier attention from the pree 
fent writer. But whatever occafioned the delay, he aflures his 
antagonift, that it was neither the fear of his anger, nor the 
dread of his arguments, but circumftances that have no relation 
to the controverfy. 

* You feem,’ fays he, to have been greatly difturbed. You 
have given way to much anger, and often mingle an appearance 
of contempt with a refentment which | doubt not is fincere. Is 
it poflible that I fhould have committed any offence that could 
jultly caufe fuch violent agitations, and fuch bitternefs of ex- 
preflion? Perhaps it may be faid, that your emotion is nothing 
more than a virtuous indignation. Be it fo. It is furely a pity 
to fee fo much virtue in fuch painful circumftances.’ 

The prefent publication is divided into three Parts. In the 
firft Part Mr. Feil vindicates himfelf from the charge of pla- 
giarifm ; and makes good his reference to Herodotus on the great 
object of the Thracian idolatry. 

Mr. Farmer, both in his ** Differtation on Miracles,” and in 
his ** Eflay on Demoniacs,” hath attempted to prove that Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Juno, Ceres, Apollo, Neptune, and other imme- 
diate objects of eftablifhed worfhip, were deceafed perfons, and 
for that reafon Demons. Mr. Fell applied the theogony of He- 
fiod, as a proof that thofe very gods were confidered by him as 





* For Mr. Farmer’s treatife on ghe Worlhip of Human Spirits, 
fee Rev. Vol. LXIX. p. 177, 
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exifting prior to the creation of man. This was the argument 
that Mr. Fell is charged with borrowing without acknowledge- 
ment from Dr. Blackwell. He, however, replies, that the ar- 
argument was fo common, that he no more thought of referring 
to Dr. Blackwell! for it, than to others before him, and particu- 
Jarly Grotius and Cudworth, who have equally a claim to ac- 
knowledoment. ¢ Many other modern writers, fays he, might 
be given; all referring to Hefiod in fupport of the very fame 
idea... . It cannot, therefore, be imagined that a perfon of your 
prodigious learning and boafted intimacy with all books, whether 
ancient or modern, fhould really confider Dr. Blackwell’s argu- 


ment from the Theogonies as either new, or peculiar, OF un- 
ufual.’ 

an the fecond part Mr. Fell ftates fome hiftorical facts as fo 
many rules to direct the Reader in the inveftigation of the fubje& 
of this controverfy ; and endeavours to eftablifh them by proper 
authorities. 

We will barely enumerate the general heads. 

He obferves, (1.) That the worfhip of the fun and moon, and 
the hofts of heaven, was the eftablifhed and common religion of 
the Eaft, long before the Grecian idolatry or hero-worfhip was 
known in the world. —T he fun was confidered by the firft idola- 
ters as the chief god; and fire was reverenced as the image or 
fymbol of the fun. (2.) This fyftem of idolatry, without any 
known variation, as to the objects of religious worfhip, conti- 
nued among the Eaftern nations, from the giving of the law, till 
the end of the Affyrian empire, and the extin@ion of the Jewifh 
kings. (3.) At this period, indeed, we could not reafonably 
expect to find any Grecian cuftoms among the nations of the 
Eaft, for the Greeks then knew very little or nothing of thofe 
countries, nor does it appear that thofe countries knew any thing 
ofthem. (q.) It was an event very natural in itfelf, and fre- 
quent with conquerors, to attempt the introduction of their own 
religion among tie nations whom they had fubdued. (5.) The 
primitive worfhip of the Romans and ancient Italians refembled 
that of the Eaft; but after they had unhappily received a family 
of tyrants from among the Greeks, who introduced the religion 
of their own country, and blended it with that of the Romans, 
the fuperftition of Greece and Rome became nearly of the fame 
kind, and the latter empire extended it to places where the 
proud conquerors of the laft never came; fo that, in procefs of 
time, it was found in all countries of the then known world, 
(6.) It was the conftant practice of the Greeks, and frequent 
with many of the Romans, to explain the religion of every 
country by that of their own, and to call the gods of other na~ 
tions, however diftant, by fuch names as they were accuftomed 
to worfhip at home. Hence they generally found out gods 
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among themfelves to anfwer the different objects of religious 
worfhip, which they either heard of, or met with in foreign 
countries. 

The limits to which we are confined (to adopt an expreffion 
which frequently occurs in this Letter) oblige us to w/e all pof- 
fible brevity. We cannot, therefore, enter into a minute dif- 
cuffion of thofe authorities by which Mr. Fell endeavours to 
eftablith his hypothefis. The Reader who is defirous of fur- 
ther information muft confult the Letter itfelf; and if he hath 
an appetite for difquifitions of this fort, and moreover hath a 
relith for bigh- favoured Poleinics, he may 7 ay, enters 


tainment in the perufal of it. ? oa 


Art. XV. The Nature and Defcent of Ancient Peerages, connected 
with the State of Scotland, the Origin of Tenures, the Succeflion 
of Fiefs, and the Conftitution of Parliament, in that Country: a 
Difcourfe addreffed to the Right Hon. William Earl of Mansfield, 
Lord Chief Juftice of England. By George Wallace, E{q. Advo- 
cate,-F.R.S.E. ‘The Second Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
reGtions. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh, Elliot; Cadell, 
London. 1785. 





F the general nature and defign of this curious and elabo- 

rate work, we have given fome account in a former Re- 

view *, It hath, in its prefent enlarged and improved ftate, 

aflumed alfo a new form. It is addrefled throughout to the 

GREAT LAWYER; though its ftyle and manner are not of the 

epiftolary kind: nor is the original mode of compofition in any 
material circumftance altered. 

As the ftate of a country, and the manners of its inhabitants, 
are intimately connected with almoft every inftitution eftablifhed 
in it, the learned Author, in order to give an extenfive {cope to 
his inquiries, and to preferve them in their due connection, hath 
examined the ancient condition of Scotland, and traced it in 
its progrefs from the rudeft to the moft cultivated periods of its 
hiftory. He hath given a general profpect of its lands, its agri- 
culture, its commerce, and its inhabitants; and hath attempted, 
with much ingenuity, to prove that clanfhip, fiefs, and tenures, 
which in all probability originated in that country from the 
barbarifm of its inhabitants, naturally led to the introduétion of 
honours among them. 

The Additional Obfervations, which form: B.1V. of this new 
edition, are defigned to illuftrate and confirm the Author’s the- 
ory reipecting territorial and perfonal honours. 

Thefe Obfervations are arranged under diftin& heads in the 
form of propofitions, which are fupported by hiftorical facts, 


* Vid. Vol. LXXIII. p, 183. 
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and by references to fuch authorities as are deemed competent to 

decide on the fubjects that are here difcuffed. a 
We will prefent our Readers with an extract from § xi. in 

order to give them fome idea of the nature of ancient titles in 


Scotland. Lees 
‘ It feems to be certain, that an order of nobility, diftinguifhed by 


the title of Lord, exilted anciently in Scotland; and that people 
were advanced to this degree, either by erecting their eltates into 
Lordfhips, or by inveftiture performed in parliament. Neverthelets, 
jt is not unlikely that the rank, as well as the titie, was fometimes 
affumed fpontaneoufly without any authority, except courtely, ac- 
uiefcence, cuftom, and acknowledgment. 

¢ The title, or rather the appeilative, DOMINUS, LORD, does not 
always fignify a nobleman, but feems, of old, to have been aliowed 
toevery owner of Jand. The word Lairp, by which you mean a 
proprietor of ground, is only Scotch for Lord. Domivium denotes 
an eftace as well as a lordfhip: and in Latin mere Lairds are often 
defcribed in terms exactly the fame with noble Lords. Hence it 
cannot always be affirmed with affurance, that in every cafein which 
an eftate is termed a Dominium, its owner was a nobleman; and it 
is fometimes difficult to diftinguifh the Domini who were noble from 
thofe who were only commoners. 

‘ Lords were commonly defcribed by placing their title, Dont. 
Nus, immediately before their ftyle, and after their Chriitian name; 
and Lairds, it is faid, were diftinguithed by inferting the prepofition 
DE, OF, between their ftyle and the word Dominus fubjoined to 
their name: forms which are abundantly diftinct ; but they feem not 
to have been conftantly obferved. 

‘ In Scotland it was common for the Lairds to take ftyles from 
their lands, and they were both defcribed and addrefied by thofe 
ftyles. Lindfay, the hiftorian of the Jamefes, is beft known under 
the appellation of Pitfcottie: Drummond, author of the droll maca- 
ronic poem, Polemo-Middinia, is commonly named Hawthornden, 
Their wives, too, were denominated Lapizs; and the ftyles, or 
names of the eftates, of their hufbands, were fubjoined immediately 
after that title ; fafhions which are not yet entirely obliterated. 

‘ Barony and Baron are often fynonymiled by Lordthip and Lord: 
but, in the Scotch ftatutes, after the year 1587, you hardly meet 
- with a fingle inflance in which thofe orders are confounded with each 
other. 

* In confequence of the laws, which granted a difpenfation from 
attendance in parliament to thoie freehoiders whole eftates amounted 
not to the value fpecified in the atts, a diftintion was introduced 
between the great Barons and the fmall Barons. ** All were ac- 
counted great Barons,” fays Stair, ‘* who held an hundred marc 
land, or above, of the King; and the reft meaner Barons ;”? and in 
a ftatute no older than 1540, fuch as poflefled a hundred pounds of 
yearly rent are denominated Great landed Men. ‘She faces of thofe 
who were enabled, by fortune, to attend regularly, were rendered by 
acquaintance familiar in chat affembly: the doors would more readily 
be thrown open at their approach: more refpeét would naturally be 
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fhewn them: aclofer conneétion feemed thereby to be eftablifhed 
between them and the houfe; and from the fuperior frequency with 
which they were beheld in conjunction with it, they came to be 
thought to poffefs a ftronger right to feats than others whofe appear- 
ance was rare in the fenate. 

‘ The title commonly given to thofe who fit in conventions of 
dignity, to which a great number, if not a confiderable majority, of 
the members were entitled by cuftom, would naturally accompany 
them out of court. All who attended were, in general, denominated 
by one common appellation, Lords of Parliament: and it is not im- 
probable, that, from the long poffeflion attained in that manner, 
fome Lords, whofe right had originated in ufurpation, arrived at laft 
at a firm hold of nobility.’ 

Mr. Wallace obferves, that, ‘ in ancient times, the heirs apparent 
of noblemen were not difcriminated, according to the ranks of their 
fathers, by the title of Marquis, of Earl, of Vifcount, or of Lord, 
but were commonly diftinguifhed by the appellation of Master. 
The Earl of Arran, fon of the Duke of Chatelherault, who was 
Regent during the minority of Queen Mary, feems to be the firft that 
in Scotland affumed a denomination of Peerage. Murdoc, fon of 
the Duke of Albany, appears indeed, in England, to have fome- 
times been termed Earl of Fife ; but, though a prince of the blood, 
even he was oftener denominated Mafter of Fife, or fimply Murdoc 
of Fife: and the old fafhion continued long after the beginning of 
the feventeenth century.’ 

The Author, in the conclufion, acknowledges that fome of 
his obfervations relate to fubjeéts * znfignificant and defpicable in- 
decd ;’ pedigrees, arms, fupporters, tinctures, heraldy ; on which 
he thinks it almoft beneath a man of any underftanding to wafte 
the attention of amoment. But trivial faéts may fometimes 
furnifh apt proofs and amufing examples to confirm and illuf- 
trate general principles: and this is the learned advocate’s apo- 
Jogy for having prefented fuch articles of vanity to the confidera- 


tion of the Earl of Mansfield. ih-d-kh . 


Art. XVI. Efays on the following Subjects ; Wealth and Force of 
Nations; Authenticity of Offian; Accompanyment; Exiftence of 
Body ; Fortification; Battle. By Charles M‘Kinnon, Efg. 8vo, 
4s. Boards, Edinburgh, Creech; Cadell, London. 1785, 


HIS work is infcribed to the memory of David Hume, with 
the following motto, from Pope’s wel! known addrefs to 
Lord Bolingbrke— 
Say, shall my little bark attendant fail ? 
We know what David Hume would have /aid: and, in his name, 
we anfwer—** No:”—for a Jittle bark could not accompany 
Hume's proud veffel, that was built to contend with the ftorms 
of the ocean ; much lefs would it be fit for fo hazardous a voy- 
age, if, like Mr, M‘Kinnon’s, the ‘* /ttle bark” fhould be a 
erazy one alfa, . 
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The motto from Perfius, affixed to the concluding eflay, would 

better have fuited the whole performance : 

Quantum eff in rcbus WANE ! 
But the vacuity of fenfe is filled up by felf-importance. The 
Author aflumes an air of confequence ; delivers maxims and 
aphorifms with a tone of authority ; 

«© As who fhould fay, J am Sir Oracle.” 
And fo far as darknefs and obfcurity will entitle a man to that 
diftinction, Mr. M‘Kinnon’s right will not be difputed. 

What oracular darknefs is thrown around the following ob{er- 
vation ! 

¢ Whatever grounds for the mythology might have been found 
in the Highlands, there is none refembling it in books, only 
fome ftrokes in the Old Teftament, a book not likely to be taken 
for a model. 

‘ Milton’s failure in that his devils, angels, and the Almighty, 
are but men, if one or two ftrokes on Satan be not excepted, had 
indeed not been obferved *, but the character of the age is not 
favourable, either to the produdtion or reception of mythology. 
The charaéter he had to aflume was extremely favourable to 
both. But he faw thar, in the fublime, there is indiftinctnefs.’ 

If the Author had ferioufly intended to perplex the fubjedts 
which he profeffes to illuftrate, he could not have aniwered his 
purpofe more effectually. 

Another of the Author’s fage remarks is the following: * In 
the Gaelic, the expreffion field of my refi, or, my field of reft, is 
(for inftance) preferable to, field where I reff, as it exprefies the 
fame idea in fewer founds, and in fewer words.’ 

If this had been faid to Dr. Jonnfon, he would have ex- 
claimed—* A very fit critic on Offian and Gaelic poetry! His 
talents are perfectly equal to the fubje@&t :—and fo are thofe of a 
certain nation of Indians, mentioned by Father Hennepin, who 
could not number four !” 

Mr. M‘Kinnon concludes one of his eflays with—Aic multa 
defiderantur. 

It is a lofs, however, that the world will fubmit to without 
regret; and for our parts, if the Author fhould afk us what 
pleafed us moft, we fhould be ready to repeat the ftory that is 
related of ‘T*heocritus, who, when a certain poet, that had teized 
him with his verfes, defired to know which he liked beft, re- 
plied— All that you was fo kind as not to read. 





* «I have no where met this remark; butI think it requires only 


being made, to be admitted,’ Lg. si A. 
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Art. XVII. Experiments and Ob/fervations on Quilled and Red Peruvian 
Bark ; among which are included, fome remarkable Effects arifing 
from the Action of common Bark and Magnefia upon each other, 
With Remarks on the Nature and Mode of Treatment of Fevers, 
Putrid Sore-Throat, Rheumatifm, Scrophula, and other Difeafes ; 
in order to afcertain the Cafesin which Bark may be adminiftered, 
either alone, or combined with other Remedies, to the beit Ad- 
vantage. ‘TQ which is added, an Appendix, on the Cinchona 


Caribbxa. By Thomas Skeete, M.D. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Mur- 
ray. 1786. | 


Young Phyfician here offers to the world a praé?ical trea- 

tife, on a fubje& which hath already employed the pens 
of feveral eminent writers ; and, what is {till more extraordinary, 
he hath acquitted himfelf with a confiderable degree of inge- 
nuity and information. We confefs that we entered on the 
perufal of this book with fome diftruft ; fearing that we fhouid 
meet with little more than crude theory and injudicious come 
pilation. It is but juftice, however, to the Author, to acknow- 
Jedge that our apprehenfions foon vanifhed. We found the 
compilation judicious; we met with many new obfervations ; 
and the theory appeared to have been only introduced in fupport 
of the moft eligible praice, : 

We fhall point out, to the attention of our Readers, a part of 
this treatife which, we conceive, will admit of ufeful application 
to pharmaceutical purpofes. Mr. Henry of Manchefter, in his 
experiments on magnefia, has related one, from which it ap- 
pears, that this earth poffefles a confiderable afion upon Bark 
when they are rubbed together in diftilled water, Bergman, 
alfo, found that it increafed the folubility of camphor, opium, 
and various refinous bodies. Dr. Skeete has examined its effets 
on Bark applied in different methods and proportions, and has, 
upon the whole, profecuted this inquiry with confiderable fuc- 
cefs. His firft experiment was made with calcined magnefia by 
trituration. , 

‘ Two drachms of Peruvian Bark in powder, and half a drachm 
of calcined magnefia, were rubbed together in a mortar, with four 
ounces of diftilled water, for the fpace of ten or fifteen minutes; the 
water being gradually added, fo as to reduce the materials, in the 
firft inftance, to the ftate of a pafte. The infufion, when paffed 
through filtering paper, was found to be poflefled of the following 
remarkable properties: 1{t, An exceedingly deep red colour, fupe- 
rior to the infufion of common Bark in lime-water. 2d, It is more 
bitter and aftringent to the tafte even than an infufion of red Bark. 
3d, It produces a very deep black colour, with a copious precipita- 
tion, upon the addition of a folution of /a/ martis; while a fimilar 
addition to acommon infufion of Bark occafions a moderate cifco- 
louration, and {mall precipitation only. 4th, It remains beautifully 
tran{parent three or four days, and is fo itrongly antifeptic, that at 
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the end of a week, in fummer, it had fcarcely made any advances 

towards fermentation; while an infufion of Bark with fimple water, 

will ferment in two days. g5th, It exceeds in fpecific gravity the 

infufion of Bark in lime-water, in the fame, or rather in a greater 
roportion, than that exceeds the fimple infufion.’ 

The fuccefs of thefe experiments induced the Author to make 
fimilar ones with the red Bark; but as the confequences were 
different, we fhall deliver the account of them, and of his de- 
duétions in his words : 

‘ Some experiments were next inftituted with maguefa and red 
bark, and conduéted according to the method fully defcribed in 
treating of the action of this earthy fubftance upon common bark, 
but with a very different refult. It is remarkable, that in the trials 
with red Bark, no effects could be perceived, either from common 
or calcined magnefia. ‘The colour of an infufion prepared in this 
way (i.e. by rubbing two crachms of red Bark, and half a drachm 
of Magnefia together, for fifteen minutes, with four ounces of water 
added in a gradual manner) is not deeper than an infufion in fimple 
water. If, however, the Magnefia and red Bark be kept infufed a 
few hours after being well rubbed, the liquor at length acquires 2 
pretty deep red colour, but is not more bitter to the tafte than the 
' plain infufion of red bark in water. 

‘ This difference, in the a¢tion of Magnefia upon the common 
and red Bark, feems to point out a difference in the nature of their 
conftituent parts, which the other experiments were not capable of 
dete€ting. As all the fubftances which had aéted upon quilled Bark, 
appeared to exert a more powerful action on the red, there was every 
| veafon to expect that the effects in the prefent inftance fhould be 
fimilar. I confefs myfelf rather at a lofs for a fatisfaftory explana+ 
tion of the difference, unlefs we fuppofe, that the foluble parts of 
the red Bark are already in fuch a ftate of aétivity, as not to admit of 
any improvement from Magnefia; while, on the other hand, red 
Bark is moft fuccefsfully imitated by uniting Magnefia and common 
Bark.’ 

In his comparifon between the common and the red Peruvian 
Bark, Dr. Skeete has inttituted a variety of experiments, and he 
gives a deciced preference to the latter. On this fubject he ap- 
| pears to be warranted alfo by the authority of many able praéti- 
tioners, and to have been directed by his own repeated obferva- 
tion. 

The different difeafes, in which Bark is indicated, are dif- 
cuffed at fome length in the practical part of this eflay, particu- 
larly the fubjects of fever, putrid fore throat, and {crophula. 
On all thefe, the Author has evinced a due fhare of attention ta 
the duties of his profeffion, and an earneft defire to contribute to 


the improvement of the art, ry: 
AB faunderv. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1786. 


NATIONAL DEbBT. 


Art. 18. Obfervations on Mr. Pitt’s Plan for the Redudtion of the 
National Debt. By Charles Earl Stanhope, F.R.S. 4to. 2s. 
Elmfly. 1786. 

VERY one who interefts himfelf in fo momentous a fubject, muft 

be already informed of the nature of the pw finking fund of 

an annual million of furplufes, to be applied quarterly for the pro- 
greflive reduction of our burdenfome public debts. 

This plan has undergone a minute examination by Earl Stan- 

hope *, whofe {cientifical abilities are well known ; and a compari- 

fon is made between that plan and one offered by himfelf. His 


Lorchhip objects to Mr. Pitt’s plan, 
That it enables the Commifiioners to become ftockjobbers, to the 


prejudice of their traft : 

That by a rife in the price of the funds, the redemption will be 
made at great advancements above the natural average prices : 

That the fame power which appropriates a fund to one purpofe, 
may at any time after divert it to another: confequently this fund is 
expofed to the depredations of any future minifter, for new emer- 
gencies, or new {chemes. 

Our noble Author’s plan for the management of this fund is, firft, 
to reduce the capital amount of the 3 per cents. by inviting the hold- 
ers of fuch ftock to convert them into 4 per cents. priority of redemp- 
tion being annexed to fubfcriptions in the order of their being made. 

Every Parliament, his Lordfhip obferves, may annul the aéts of a 
preceding Parliament ; but thofe legiflative acts that make a bargain 
between the Public and individuals, are always held facred ; faith 
having ever been kept with thofe who have lent money to the State. 
This plan, therefore, being a contract between Government and the 
Subfcribers, the million furplus is tied unalienably to fulfil this en- 
gagement beyond the power of any Minifter to mifapply. 

Many advantages refulting from this plan, both to the Public 
and the fubfcribing Stockholder, are enumerated, which we cannot 

retend to trace: among the principal, are thofe of redeeming the 
whole debt cheaper and fooner than by the plan adopted. 

As thefe obfervations were publifhed while Mr. Pitt’s bill was un- 
der parliamentary deliberation ; we truft that if any advantage could 
be derived from this critical inveftigation of its principles, they have 
not been overlooked. 

Art. 19. 4 fort Anfwer to Earl Stanhope’s Obfervations on Mr. 
ee Plan for the ReduGion of the national Debt. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
adell. 

We all know that a fhort anfwer, means a dire&t anfwer, when 
‘a perfon profeffes to tell plain truth, without taking the trouble to 





* Late Lord Vifcount Mahon, 
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Snfinuate his meaning in indire& terms, or to equivocate accordin 
to the eftablifhed rules of politenefs. A polite man will fupply you 
with fufficient materials from which to draw an inference, yet wiil 
not fcruple to deny his meaning, if charged with it; but no fuch 
fubterfuges enter into this fhort anfwer, in which Lord Stanhope is 
told, that he ‘ has been fingularly unfortunate in the contrivance of 
his plan: he has fallen into all the wildnefs of fpeculation, without 
attaining the object of ceconomy ; his fcheme is at once romantic and 
expenfive, impoffible to be carried into execution, and highly inju- 
rious to the Public, if it could be adopted.” Not to go to the ex- 
tent of adry argument of this kind, after having given a brief fketch 
of his Lordfhip’s fcheme; we fhall only obferve that the Author 
offers reafons to prove, ‘ that this boafted inducement of priority of 
redemption cannot, from its nature, prevail to any great extent ; it 
is weakened by every operation, and very foon becomes too languid 
to have any effeét.’? In fhort, that his plan ‘ is founded upon falfe 
hypothefes, and fupported by erroneous calculations.’ Even figures, 
we now find, are not quite fo ftubborn as we were once taught to 
believe ! x 
Art. 20. The Efficacy of a Sinking Fund of One Million per tats 
confidered. By Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
According to Sir Francis Blake, Mr. Pitt’s plan, allowing for the 
experienced intervention of wars, can effect nothing better than ¢ to 
eftablifh in this country a perpetuity of payment to the prefent 
amount ;” and ‘ that the greater probability is, that it cannot by any 
means operate to prevent the ruin of this country.” The furplus it 
is built upon, he affirms not to be large enough; yet though he hints 
at two methods of making it fufficient, the one ‘ that all men fhould 
determine forthwith to be honeft and true to the ftate,’ is too ludi- 
crous for the occafion; the other he leaves us to guefs at, adding 
only his opinion that it would not be adopted ; and that were he to 
name it, he fhould draw ‘ all the drones of fuperior order’ in the 
kingdom about his ears! It may not become us to identify thefe 
drones, but fince the Author undertook to write on this momentous 
fubje@t, it certainly became him to write intelligibly, and to the 
purpofe. The latt words of his tract indeed feem to point to his pur- 
pofe, when he exhorts the people to unite in requiring ‘ at the hands 
of their rulers what never can fail us, what muft prove effectual—a 
fair diftribution of the national debt.’ 
Even this hint would be too dark for application, were it not for 
a Pof/cript, in which he recommends Lord Newhaven’s plan *, with 
the improvement of raifing the annual fupplies during war, by a 
pound rate, inftead of a temporary revival of taxes: and ina Supple- 
ment to this Poftfcript, after difmifling Lord Stanhope’s fcheme, as 
confifting of conclufions drawn upon truft, he darkly refers to ano- 
ther plan, “ which no man has publicly fathered,’ and which is to 
‘ reftore us in one moment, without dread of relapfe.’ WN 
POLITICAL, ° 
Art. 21. Seven Letters to the Lords of the Privy Council on the 
Police: pointing out the Caufes of the Depravity of the Lower 





* See Rev. Feb. p. 153. 
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Orders of the People, the corrupt State of our Goals, &c. By 

Jofiah Dornford, Efg. Svo. 1s. Bew. 

Thefe Letters being reprinted from a News-paper, we fhall there- 
fore only obferve, that although they appear to have been Aittated 
by a good intention, they exprefs only fuch common ideas as would 
naturally occur to every one, thinking on the fame fubjects. N. 
Art. 22. An Addrefs to the Livery and Citizens of London, on the 

Proceedings of the Court of Common Council on the 14th of Fe- 

bruary, 1786, refpecting Mr. Alderman Clarke and Mr. Dorn- 

ford. By Jofiah Dornford, Efg. 8vo. 6d. Bew, &c. 

The employment of fearching out and reforming public abufes, 

oints fo direétly at private characters, that a perfon ought to be per- 

Fey fure that he treads on firm ground, before he fteps forward 

with particular charges: becaufe, fhould he fail in his proofs, or 

from any other aukward circumftances be outvoted, the odium he 
thought due to others will recoil on himfelf. Mr, Dornford fought 
for evidence among prifoners for debt, a clafs of men fufficiently un- 
happy to feize, eagerly, any favourable opportunity of indulging 
complaints that are liftened to: he has printed this kind of juflifica- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether any one will read it with fufficient 
attention to difcover that force which tempted him to rifk his own 
credit on the collective ftrength of it. Numbers may, however, re- 
ceive fome kind of benefit, by an inveftigation that yields no reward 
for the indutiry that undertook it. N: 
East INDIES, 

Art. 23. Cbfervations on Mr. Haftings’s Narrative of his Tranfe 
actions at Benares, in the Year 1781. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 
17806, 

Aateaateen, with feverity, but not without judgment and intel- 
ligence, on the conduct of Mr. Haftings, on the occafion above men- 
tioned.—‘Thofe who read the Narrative (mentioned in our Jatt 
month’s Revicw) will be confiderably affifted in their remarks, by the 
peruial of thefe Od/erwations : making due allowances, however, for 
the afperities of a keen and vigorous opponent. 

Art. 24. Letter from Warren Haflings, Efq. to the Court of 
Dire&ors, relative totheir Cenfure on his Condu& at Benares ; and 
alfo the Anfwer of the Court ; prefented to the Houfe of Commons, 
March 2d, 1786. ‘To which. is added, a Letter from Mr. Hatt- 
ings to William Devaynes, Efg. Chairman, &c. on the Subject of 
Money privately received. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 

To this publication is prefixed the following Advertifement : 

« The following papers have been lately printed by order of the 
Houfe of Commons ; but the number of thofe copies being limited, 
they are now reprinted, to meet the convenience of the Public at 
large. 

We have fludioufly avoided affifting any controverfy on this im- 
portant fubject, at a crifis when, the whole cafe being fubmitted to 

arliamentary enquiry, it has appeared more candid to withhold any 
immediate difcuffion : a motive of juftice and fairnefs which, we truft, 
will, for the prefent, excufe us to many of the ableft writers, who 


have favoured us with obfervations on the paft and prefent circum- 


ftances of India.’ 


The 
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‘The above declaration from the judicious Editor of this pamphlet, 
will, we apprehend, apply, /ubfantially, to the condu& of the 
Monthly Reviewers, who hope that it will be accepted ag an apology 
for their ftri&t neutrality, in relation to this great and interefting 
caufe,—ftill depending before a HIGHER COURT OF CRITICISM. 

AccuSsATION of Mr. HASTINGS, 

Art. 25. dinutes of the Evidence, before a Committee of the 
whole Houfe of Commons, on the Articles of Charge, &c. againit 
Warren Hattings, Efq. Part Il. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

Art. 26. Minutes of the Evidence, &c. Part III. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Debrett. 

The rhird Part of thefe Minutes contains the conclufion of the 
evidence, in this great caufe: which is not merely the caufe of Mr. 
Haitings, but that of humanity itfelf. 

Art. 27. Authentic Account of the Debate in the Houfe of Commons 
on the 1ft and 2d of June, on the Charges brought by Mr. Burke, 
againft Mr. Haftings. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 

Art. 28. The Debate on the Rohilla War, in the Houfe of Com- 

mons, June ift, and 2d. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

No Review of thefe will be expected. 

CoMMERCIAL,. | 

Art. 29. General Tarif, or Book of Rates for all Ports, and 
Frontiers, and Cuftom-houfes of the Ruffian Empire, except 
Aftrachan, Siberia, &c. as fettled by the Commiflioners of Com- 
merce in 1782. 4to. 10s. 6d. Amfterdam printed, and fold by 
Becket in London. 1784. 

This work is introduced by a Dedication to the Emprefs, and a 
Preface; both in German. ‘The General Tarif itfelf is written in 
three languages, viz. Ruffian, Englifh and Dutch. The Englith, 


we are obliged to fay, is too often incorrect. CG i S$ 
. 


, POETRY. 

Art. 30. Afore Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, by a diftant 
Relation to the Poet of Thebes, and Laureat to the Academy. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Hookham. 1786. 

‘ A diftant relation to the poet of Thebes’-—Oh! you are the 


gentleman who, about this time twelvemonths, gave us a former fet 


of ‘ More Odes to the Royal Academicians.’ [See Rev. Vol. LX XIU. 
p. 467.]—When did you fee your coufin Peter? Pleafant men, a!! 
of you! the family of humour!—Weil! who are you at, now? 
Weft, and Peters, and Cofway, and the reft of them, no doubt.-— 
Here they are: 
WEST. 
‘ I’ve feen at Aftley’s, with no little pains, 
Nine Taylors finging pfalms, and mending breeches, 
When hey! the devil has whipt aftride their brains, 
And out at once went pfalmody, and ftitches ; 
While rage, and blood, and death, have ta’en their place 
And fir’d each venturous Snip with ardour for a chace! 


Then all for hobby-horfes have been bawling, 
And ftraight they prance along upon their pins ; 

This breaks his nofe, that {carifies his thins, 
Till, like a dith of frogs, they’re all laid fprawling. 
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I’ll take my oath, and take it too in print, 
- That this unhappy group fupply’d the hint 
Of tumbling thefe poor Scotchmen thus abroad : 
On fteeds of fire fome caper thro’ the fky, 
Some on their weams, like tadpoles, grovelling lye, 
By threat’ning hoofs, and fpears, and {words unaw’d. 


A word with thee, friend Weft. Doft thou fuppofe 
That thefe braw lairds hunted, like birth-night beaux, 
In all the frippery of blue and red ! 
‘Or that the Kang (heaven blefs his careful foul.) 
Believ’d the crown and jewels would be ftole, 
Unlefs he fcamper’d with them on his head! 


But thou haft play’d the devil with the ftory— 
Oons! man, Fitzgerald never earn’d his glory 
By murd’ring a poor ftag with toil foredone, 
And tame, and heartlefs, as the three-lezg’d beat 
Turn’d out on Epping Down, to make a feat 
For defperate cits *‘ all in a chaife and one.” 


Enough ! it may not feem fair and right, in us, to give circulation 


to fuch cart’s tail difcipline. ‘Turn we, then, to Sir Jofhua. 
ue’s happily well with this poetic flagellator. 
‘ Orpheus, the learned fay, could with a peal 
Hold by the ears the Hebrus in his courfe ; 
And make a mountain dance as neat a reel 
As city-champion on a Lord Mayor’s horfe ; 
Nay fiddle up a foreft by the roots, 
And charm a wHoLe Acapemy of brutes. 


Yet he, it feems, with all his arts, and graces, 
Was like our artift Reynolds torn in pieces— 

And here they tel! a tale I much admire: 
As how his head, while failing with the ftream 
Down, down, to Lefbos, if I do not dream, 

Sung ‘* Lumps of Pudding” to the floating lyre. 


Now I’ve been thinking, if our Reynolds’ head 
Should, on his palette, down the Thames drive foufe, 
And, mindful of the walls he once array’d, 
Bring-to, a bit, at Somerfet new Houfe; 
What fcramblings there would be, what worlds of pains, 
Among the artifts to poffefs its brains. 


And like Neanthus, for great Orpheus’ lyre 
Some for his palette would be raifing frays, 

In hopes, no doubt, the woop would each infpire 
To paint like him for—fame in better days ; 

As if a foldier who’d no legs to ufe, 

Should fight for his dead comrade’s boots and fhoes, 


Reynolds! when I reflect what fons of fame 
Have fhar’d thy friendship, I with fighs regret 
That all have died a little in thy debt, 
And left a trump unknown to {well thy name ; 
But, courage, friend ; when time’s relentlefe tooth 
Hath nibbled mountains to the ground fmack-fmooth, 


Aye, 


And 
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And pick’d, as one would pick a favoury bone, 
Each monument of iron, and brafs, and ftone ; 
When he, with Hone and Co. his guts hath fcowr’d, 
And Wefts and Copleys without end devour’d, 
Thy name fhall live, and like heaven’s facred fire 
Succeeding Artifts kindle, and infpire.’ 
Art. 31. Farewel Odes. For the Year 1786. By Peter Pindar, 
Efq. Laureat to the Royal Academy. 4to. 3s. Kearfley. 

‘s Being, vofitively, the lait of performing.”—So fays the inge- 
pious Mr. Flodon,—and fo fay the feveral /rolling companies, when 
they have nearly exhaufted the curiofity, and {mall cath, of the vil- 
lage, or town corporate; but they mean no more, by this cuftomary 
declaration,, than does our merry bard when he bids fareavel to the 
laurel of the Royal Academy. He refign 

-—— ‘** the laurel crown for ever !”’ 

Not he, indeed. He /ays /o, ’tis true, at the beginning of thefe 

Farewel Odes; but, hear what he fays at the end of them: 

‘© Yet one word more before we part— 

Should any take it grievoufly to heart : 

Look melancholy, pale and wan, and thin. 

Like a poor pullet that hath eat a pin: 

Put on a poor defponding face, and pine, 

Becaufe‘that Peter the Divine 

Refolves to give up painting Odes :— 

By all the rhyming Goppesses and Gops, 

I here, upon a Poet’s word, proteft, 

That if it is the world’s requeft, 
That I again in Lyrics fhould appear: 

Lo! rather than be guilty of the fin 

Of lofing Georce THE TuirD, one Susyect’s fin, 
My Lyric Bacpipe fhall be tun’d next year.’ 

Right, very right, Peter Pindar, Efq. do not give up the world, 
till the world gives up thee: and, asyet, the Public feem in no hurry 
to bid ‘* farewel” to fuch a ‘* pleafant rogue *” as thou art. 

In thefe Odes the Academicians are paid off, as ufual, except the 
PrestpEwT, whom this poetical Critic ranks with Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, and Vandyke:—but, whether complimenting or lafhing, 
An ‘-diftant relation of the Poet of Thebes’ never Jays it on by 

alves. 

Friend Peter has introduced, with good effe&t, in fome of thefe 
* Farewel Odes,’ feveral humourous ftories. His defcription, too, of 
= late public dinner of the Royal Academicians, is truly laugh- 
able. 

Art. 32. A new Tran/flation of VirgiPs Eclogues, on a more libe- 
ral Plan than ever yet attempted. S8vo. Printed in the Year 1783. 
Not merely a zez tranflation is to be found in this pamphlet, 

which is the produdtion of a Dr. William Green, but a mew Preface; 

not, indeed, written on a more liberal plan than ever yet attempted, 
but filled with profound and critical remarks on the faults of brother 
tranflators, as the Author calls them. Whether, in return, the whole 
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t body of tranflators will reckon Dr. Green among their brethren, we 
| fhall not prefume to determine ; but content ourfelves with prefent- 
ing the following two fpecimens to our Readers, in order to enable 
them to judge for themfelves of the talents of this cenfurer of Mr. 
Pitt: 
From Eclogue I. 
‘ This night, however, deign to be our gueft, 
/ And laid on fofteit downy-foliage reft ; 
‘ Forget thy cares, and take our homely chear, 
i Curds, cheefe, and pippins, and the mellow pear, 
And mealy chefnuts, are in plenty here ; 
And fe, the village-fmoaks to cottage call, 
And from yon lofty hills, the longeft thadows fall. 


} ' From Eclogue [V. ' 


* The lion, Auméble as the ox, fhall lead, 
And wolves and Jambs fhall take one-common fhade ; 
No freighted barks to foreign climes fhall fly, 
No colours ftain, no fleeces fhall belie 
Their native hue, with falfe Phoenician dye; 
But the luxuriant father of the fold, 
Superb in crimfon, and unborrow’d gold, 
Shall change altern—and on their native plain, 
The lambkins blufh in Meliboean grain : , 
«© Ye SECLES flow—the wond’rous WEB’s begun,” 
: The Gedde/s-fifters faid—and faying /pun, 
Concordant Fates, in ftable order run ; 
Hafte to the honours doom’d thee, from above, 
O pure increfcent flow of higheft Jove.’ 

Thefe are the only two of the Eclogues with which this mew tranf- 
lator has favoured the Public.—Readers, are you not impatient for 
more? Do call on Dr. Green in a body, and befeech him to continue 
and complete this wonderful work ! B-n-y' 
Art. 33. 4 New Poetical Tranjflation of the Odes and Carmen 

Szxculare, or Jubilee Hymn of Horace, in an eafy and intelli- 

gible Style. ‘The Second Edition, reviewed and improved by the 

Author, W.Green, M.D. Wood, at Liverpool. 1783. 

** O Reader, if that thou canft read,”” look down upon the fol- 
lowing extra&t from this learned Doétor’s tranflation—and then, if 
thou art not like the mof unmerciful of Critics, who ungeneroufly and 
unfeclingly abufed * our Author, thank thy fate, which has made thee 
a contemporary of fo great a Poet; and if thou haft any tafte for 
poetic fire, for harmony of numbers, or for eafy and intelligible ex- 
preflion, burn all the former tranflations of Horace, which may load 
thy fhelves. | 





Book I. Ope XXXVIII. To his Boy. 
‘ Boy, I hate, thou know’ft I hate 
The piague, thefe Perfian modes create, 
Seek no more for rofes late, 
Nor binding Phylyreas prepare, 
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With fimple myrtle deck my hair, 
Not rieeding thy officious care, 
‘A fprig, not ill-becoming thee, 
My ready miniiter of wine, 
Unworthy not of mine, or me, 
Caroufing neath a mantling vine. 
‘ The fhort, fnappith, fplenetic phrafe well preferv’d, is the only 
beauty of this trifling Ode. 
Perficos odi. 
Difplicent nexz 
Mitte Seétari, &c.’ 
For an account of the firft edition of this tranflation, the Reader 


may confult the fifty-feventh volume of the Review. Jon - 


Art. 24. A New Tranflation of the Second Book of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphofes, publifhed by the Author, W. Green, M.D. 12mo. 
ohnfon, Liverpool... 1783. 

After the fpecimens which we have juft given from Dr. Green’s 
tranflations of Virgil and Horace, our impatient Readers muft excufe 
us, if we do not fatisfy their eagernefs, by any further citations, bat 
content ourfelves, with barely informing them, that the Doétor has 
tranflated the fecond book of the Metamorphofes, with the fame cor- 
re€tnefs, eafe, and fpirit, which fhines forth in his other perform- 
ances; and that the work is fold at Liverpool: that the conveyance 
by the mail-coach is very expeditious !—not only our Readers, but 
Government may thank us for this advice—as the number of orders 
for the Doétor’s book will certainly be prodigious. 

Thefe pieces, though dated in the year 1783, did not fall into our 


bands till very lately. BB-n _ 


Art. 35. A Poetical Epifile from the Ghoff of Dr. Johnfon, to 
his four Friends—the Rev. Mr. Strahan, James Bofwell, Efq. 
Mrs. Piozzi, J. Courtney, Efq. M. P. From the original Copy 
in the Poffeffion of the Editor. With Notes, Critical, Hiftorical, 
and Explanatory. 4to. 3s. Harrifon. 
The Ghoft writes by no means as the Doétor wrote while in the 

body ; his prefent verfes are, as Scrub in the play fays, ‘ clear ano- 
ther fort ;? but yet they are not contemptible. There is wit both in 
the Epiftle, and in the notes; and the allufions to paflages in the 
different publications made by the Doétor’s four friends, are fre- 
quently pointed with humour, irony, and pleafant farcafm. The 
defign of the whole is aptly indicated in his motto, and in his con- 
cluding fix lines: 


Morto. ‘* My little fame may. heav’n defend, 
From ev’ry feign’d or foolifh friend.” 
* - * * 
Conciusion. Adieu, my friends, I can no longer write ; 
The devil waits, and malt get back to night! 
Spite of materials bad, and little time, 
To form thefe flow’ry wreaths of grateful rhime ; 
Who ‘‘ runs and reads,” may this plain meaning fee— 
** I praife’my friends juft as my friends praife me.” 
Hhz Art. 
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Art. 36 The Lamentations of Edmund the Martyr: A Poem, 
By the Author of the Children of The/pis*. To which is added, 
the Creed of St. Edmund, and the Cave of De/pair. 4to. 2s. Bew, 
&e. 1786. 

Burke, im oppofition,—a bad man: 
Hattings, in favour at court, a good man. 
.. Burke, a proper fubjeé for abufe : 
Hattings —the object of panegyric. 
The powers that be—immaculate : 
The powers that wou’p BE, black as the devil. 

A}! this difplayed and demonftrated, in feventy-two very paflable 
flanzas. Mem. The Poet to be remembered. 

Art. 37. Pidtures from Nature. In Nineteen Sonnets. To which 
is added, The Lock transformed. The Second Edition. By the 
Rev, Richard Polwhele, Author of the Art of Eloquence, 4to. 

2s. Dilly. 

We gave an account of the firft edition of thefe poems in the Re- 
view for October laf, p. 306. They were then publifhed without 
the Author’s name. The number of the fonnets is now increafed 
from twelve to nineteen: and various improvements have been made 
in thofe which appeared before: this the Author ingenuoufly ac- 
knowledges, be has done, in deference to the fuggeftions of the 
Critics, in the judgments which they paffed on his firft edition, 
Ip this acquiefcence, he has fhewn his good fenfe, as well as his can- 
dour and modefty. 

Art. 38. The Englifs Orater. A Dida&tic Poem. Book the Firft. 

. The Second Edition. By the Rev. Richard Polwhele.  4to. 
2s.6d. Dilly. 1786. 

This poem appeared likewife, ijn the firft edition +, without the 
Author’s Name; and fome remarks were made on it in our Review 
for Sept. 1785, p. 232. The Author ebferves, in his 4dverti/ement, 
prefixed to the poem, that ‘ the fuccefg of this frf Book has ap- 
{wered his moft fanguine expectations; that the moft eminent in 
literature have honoured it with their approbation ; that he has made 
a confiderable progrefs in the work; and that, he means, in a fhort 
time, to fubmit the /econd Book to the candour. of the Public. 

Art. 39. The Gerufalemme Liverata of Tasso, with explanatory 
Notes on the Syntax in obfeuse Paflages, and References to the 
Author’s. Imitations of the ancient Claflics. To which is prefixed, 
A compendious Analyfis of Italian Metre. By <dgofina Lola, 
Teacher of the Italian Language in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. Robfon, &c. 1786. 

As the notes and references in this edition are but few, and fhort, 
the principal merit of SigniorIfola’s publieation is that he has furnithed 
a correét and convenient impreffign of the great Italian poet: under 
which defcription we have no doubt that it will be well received. —The 


——_ 





* The Children of T: befpis hereafter. 

+ It then appeared under the title of the Art of Eloquence, but the 
** Engl.th Orator” has beensince thoughs a more appropriated title. 
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hook is handfomely printed, with the patronage of a refpectable 

fabfcription. G-1{- S, 

Art. 40. Elegiac Sonnets. By Charlotte Smith. The third 
Edition, with Twenty additional Sonnets. 4to. 3s. fewed. Dodf- 
ley, &c. 

Of the firft edition of Mrs. Smith’s Sonnets, we gave an accour* ‘n 
our Review for Nov. 1784, p. 368. If, on that occafion, we con- 
ceived a favourable opinion of this ingénious lady’s poetical talents, 
itis not, in any meafure, leffened’ by the perufal of the additional 
pieces given in the prefent edition. 

Art. 41. Theodora and Didymus,, of the Exemplification of pure 
Love, and vital Religion. An heroic Poem. By Mrs. Mary 
Deverell, Glouceerfhire. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Dodfley. a 
The Public have long fince become te ge gs with the narrative q 

of Theodora and Didymus from the works of Mr. Boyle *. Mrs. + 

Deverell, however, thought that fuch an example of fortitude fhould 

be even more generally known, and admired ; and has, therefore, fent L® 

it into the world in a poetical drefs. In fome paffages fhe is happy, 

yet, we are forry to ays that a want of vigour is but too apparent in 

many parts of the work ; nor is the verfification fufficiently varied to 

keep the attention of the Reader from flagging, in the perufal of a ; 

poem in three Cantos. Ga- -4o i 2 

Art. 42. The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Uhffis: in® . | 
Englifh Verfe. From the French of, M. Fenelon. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Becket. 1785. 

It never ftruck us, that what was originally written in profe ought 
to be tranflated into verfe: or that the want of a poetical verfion of 
Telemachus was a defect that had occafioned either wonder or com- 
plaint. Our Tranflator, however, is of opinion that it is a defect: 
and he honeftly labours to fupply his countrymen with this literary 
dcfideratum. 

‘ Notwithftanding,’ fays he, ‘ the indifputable merit of Monf. Fe- 
nelon’s performance in the original, to which the numerous tranfla- 
tions in our own tongue are {fufficient vouchers,.a poetical verfion 
feems ftill wanting to accommodate the tafte of an Englith reader 
with one of its ufuak gratifications in an epic poem, which title juftly | F 
belongs to thefe volumes, though devoid of an ornament not fufcep- ; 
tible of dignity in the French language.’ 

This Tranflator’s profe gave us little hopes of entertainment from 
his poetry ; though he profeffes it to be his defigz, ‘ to render one of 
the moft ufeful and amufing books more agreeable to thofe who are 
fond of harmony, and to imprefs its falutary precepts more quickly 
and indelibly on the memory by the affiftance of verfe.’ 

How far the execution accords with the intention may in fome 
meafure be determined by the very outfet of the work : - from the 
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‘ harmony’ and {fpirit of which the Tranflator feldom varies in the 
fix ewe which are here prefented in a new uziform to the Englith i) 
Teader. ) 

‘ I fing the youthful hero’s pious toil, 


Who left the. pleafares of his native foil, 
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His wand’ring fire from Troy’s famed war to trace, 
Ulyfles, wifeit of the Grecian race, 
To free his mother from her amorous train, 
Who ftrove to fhake her nuptial faith in vain: 
In various climes unnumber’d ills he bore, 
Ere he review’d his fea-incircled fhore. 
Genius of Poetry, refine my fong! 
To future times this moral truth prolong, 
‘That wifdom flows to man from fortune’s frown, 
And foff’ring virtue muft receive a crown. 
Calypfo, fince Ulyffes left her coatt, 
No pleafure knew, in endlefs forrow loft. 
In vain flowers {mile, and fkies divinely glow, 
E’en immortality augments her woe. 
Her grotto, ufed foft mufic to prolong, 
No more refounds with her enchanting fong. 
Her nymphs around her ia fufpenfe remain, 
A fadly-filent, lovely-drooping train ! 
Alone the wanders o’er the verdant bound, 
That with eternal Spring adorns the ground. 
But far from bringing to her wound relief, 
That fpot recalls the image of the chief, 
Who oft from thence, Calypfo by his fide, 
Had view’d, with wifhful looks, the circling tide. 
Oft fhe ftands motionlefs upon the fhore, 
Turn’d to that fide from whence the veffel bore 
Ulyffes from her fight along the waves, 
And ftill the fhore the with her forrows laves. 
Sudden a fhatter’d veffel’s wreck the fpies, 
While floating on the watry furface, rife 
Here rowers feats, there many a broken oar, 
Matt, helm, and cordage, wafted to the fhore. 
Two men at diftance mingle in the fcene, 
That aged feems, this bears a youthful mien, 
In him that fweetnefs, mix’d with pride appears, 
Ulyffes’ ftature, all except his years ; 
The kingly ftep, which feem’d his father’s own, 
And by his air Telemachus is known. 
But though the gods in knowledge far furpafs 
Mankind’s afpiring, yet fhort-fighted clafs, 


_ Calypfo’s doubtful mind could not decide 


Who was the hero’s venerable guide : 

For the celeftial powers with eafe conceal 
From their inferiors, whatfoe’er they will ; 
And Pallas, who in Mentor’s form was veil’d, 
Chofe to that goddefs not to be reveal’d. 
Howe’er Calypfo happy was to find, 

Safe ’mid the ruins of the feas and wind, 
Caft on her ftrand, to mariners unknown, 
Ulyffes’ fon, in whom his father fhone. 

To him advancing, feeming not to know 
The prince, fhe cried, ** Whence doth this rafhnefs flow 
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Of vent’ring here, an uninvited gueft? 
_ By none onpunith’d is this ifland preft.” 
Thus fhe her joy attempted to difguife, 
Which warm’d her breaft, and fparkled in her eyes.’ 
The common profe tranflations of Telemachus have perhaps more 
poetry in them than this verfion, notwithftanding it is profeffed] 


written for the accommodation of a tafe that is fond of harmony. fn 


Art. 42. Horace’s Ep:/file to the Pifos, on the Art of Poetry. 
Tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Obfervations and Notes. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Edinburgh; fold by Robinfon in London. 1784. 
This tranflation is by no means deficient in merit, though we do 

not think it equal to the verfions of Francis or Colman. ‘The verfi- 

fication is eafy, and in general fufficiently accurate ; but we cannot 
think Jaws a fair rhyme to was, as our Author has ufed it more 
than once *. 

The notes are judicioufly feleted, and thofe which are original, 
fhew the writer to be both a fcholar and a man of fenfe and taite. 
They well merit the attention of every Reader who either has not 
time or inclination to perufe the Commentaries of Dacier and Sana- 
don, or to enter into the critical refearches of Bentley and Cun- 
ningham. 

The Preface is candid and liberal, and contains many good ob- 
fervations. Wedonot, however, agree with the Author, that be- 
caufe Horace frequently ends his verfes with monofyllables, he is 


entitled to the fame indulgence in his tranflation, 
-m— FY 


DRAMATIC, 

Art. 44. The Etymologif?. A Comedy of Three A&s. Moft 
humbly dedicated to the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon’s Negra Ser- 
vant: to the auguft and learned Body of Reviewers: to all the 
Commentators that ever wrote, are writing, or will. write, on 
Shakefpear: and particularly to that Commentator of Commenta- 
tors, the conjectural, inventive, and collatitious, G. S. Efg. Fu- 
mum ex Fulgore. Again, Scribimus indo&i do@ique: again, Mul- 
tum fudavit et alfit: again, Odrepit Somnus: and again, Toavuxs 
TOL KU [LwELg VED Naiaxxscicy eb7re 8vo. IS. Jarvis. 1785. 

The objects of the zntended fatire, wit, and humour of this Co- 
medy are fufficiently pointed out in the title-page; and we are moft 
heartily mortified, being in fome degree parties concerned, that what 
‘eppeared to us fo fertile a field for pleafantry, fhould afford fo barren 
a harveft. Of all the dull plays we ever read, none have in dulnefs 
equalled The Etymologi/?; fo that it fhould feem, ‘* we are neither 
witty ourfelves, nor the caufe of wit in other people.” 

Art. 45. The Genius of Ireland. A Mafque, in Three A&s. By 

John Macaulay, Efq. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

Though this Mafque is much inferior to Comus, of which it is in 
many places an obvious imitation ; and though the comic fcenes are 
hot written with much force or pleafantry, yet the blank verfe and 
airs are on the whole much fuperior to what we common!y find in the 


_. 


* More inftances of bad rhymes might have been given from this 


tranflation. 
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mufical pieces of our own theatre. In this inftance, we traf it is 

not ominous, ** the Genius of Ireland” prevails over the Genius of 

Britain. ’ . 

Art. 46. The Mutual Deception, a Comedy. As it was per. 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in Dublin. 8vo. 13,6]. Dily. 

Another promifing drama imported from Ireland. ‘There occur, 
indeed, interfperfed in the dialogue, fome Hiberzian touches, toa 
ftrong perhaps for the nice taftes and weak ftomachs of an Englih 
audience, and there is introduced a very exceptionable incident in 
the laft A&t; yet the piece, taken altogether, is written with vivacity, 
and conduéted ‘‘ with good difcretion.”” We cannot convey to the 
Reader a fairer idea of it than is given in the two following para. 
graphs, tran{cribed from the Prefatory Advertifement of the Author. 

* In publifhing this Comedy, it may be deemed incumbent on me 
(though already intimated in the Prologue) to confefs myfelf in- 
debted to a little piece from the Theatre Ltalien, intitled, Le Feu 
del Amour et du Hazard, for that part of it relative to the quadruple 
exchange of charaéters, between the Miltrefs and Maid, Maiter and 
Man; but whoever compares it with the original, muit do me the 
juftice to allow, that the bufinefs and condutt of the plot, and the 
two principal male charaéters are totally changed. In the piece [ 
allude to, Skipwell is Harlequin, and his Matter a private Gentle- 
man ; inftead of which, I have made the one an Officer, and the other 
a Seldier, while the Miftrefs and Maid are led into the epifcde by a 
very different contrivance from that of the Gallic drama, confe- 

uently the incidents and fentiments arifing from their novelty of 

tuation, admit of little analogy to the original, : 

* By thus acknowledging the ground on which I have built part 
of the foundation of this Comedy, I fhall avoid the impatation of 
plagiarifm, and, at the fame time, convince the candid reader of 
both, that Iam not a mere fervile tranflator; for when they confider 
the ufe made of that fable, how I have varied that plot and dia- 
logue, and have interwoven through the texture of it, an underplot 
(«he offspring of my own imagination) and at the fame time, reflect 
upon the manner in which I have complicated and combined the 
feveral incidents and characters, preferving the unities of action, 
time and place, they will perhaps allow me fome claim to origi- 
nality, not only in the fentimental but the humourous fcenes of this 


Comedy.’ 
NoveEts. Cc . 


Art. 47. Love in a Cottage. Written by B. Walwyn, Author 
_of the Errors of Nature. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Shepperfon. 
' The events of this Novel are few, but they are fuch as intere%t the 
Reader. In the firft volume is a long poem, written to prove, ‘‘ that 
prefent misfortunes are the means of producing future happinefs,” 
which we think might have been fpared, as Mr. Walwyn’s profe is 


better than his verfe. The {cene lies in Amcrica. A-n- b ' 
Art. 48. Conque/ts - tog Heart. By a young Lady. 12mo. 
ols. gs. fewed. Baldwin. 

The Conquefts of the Heart, though not an extraordinary effort of 
genius, is entitled to a degree of praife. The Author poffeffes fome 
knowledge of nature, and, perhaps, more of modern life. The 

{tory 
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flory is interefting, but fometimes.it verges on the improbable. To || 


originality it has few claims, for the ground work and colouring are 

evidently borrowed from Evelina and Cecilia; yer {till we will re- 

commend it—for it pleads the caafe of virtue. Sa 
EDUCATION. -n- 


Art. 49. Letters concerning Education: addrefled to a Gentleman 


entering at the UniverfityA8vo. 4s. Boards. Rivington. 1785. 

Thefe Letters, at the firft view, excite a confiderable degree of 
expeftation: but we are forry to add that a narrower examination 
of them difappoints our hopes ; for we find in them rather the form 


than the power of learning: fuperficial fcraps gleaned from the fur- 4 


face of the ancients, arranged, indeed, with precifion, but adorned 
with: no elegance and illuftrated with no obfervations that befpeak 
genius, taf, or penetration. They appear to be the produttions of 
fome College Soph, who hath the ambition of fhewing how much he 
hath read of Greex and Latin: and though he profeffes that his 
‘ firft and great aim is to direct the attention of young men to things 
FAIR and LIBERA,” yet we cannot avoid the fafpicion of a vainer 
and lefs liberal motive, from the manner in which he hath chofen to 
difpenfe his decifons. 

In general the writer is folemnly dul! and fuperficial : but here 
and there he attempts to enliven th@"page by fome fprightly apo- 
thegm ; and even entitles one of his Letters— Une Bagatelle. His 
wit, however, is more vapid than his graver judgment; and-if we 
laughed, it was at the man who had the misfortune to miftake flip- 
pancy for humour. 


In every Letter we meet with fome /age faying, propped up by a ' 


quotation from claflic authority ; though moft of the obfervations 
that occur are of fuch a quality as to require no fupport from any 


authority either ancient or modern :—they are in general too com- J 


mon and too obvious to be either difputed or denied. The Author 
rifques no new remarks on any fubjeét, or on any author. What he 
fays, hath been faid a thoufand times. And, what is worfe, he hath 
not even the fecondary merit of throwing new light upon old fubjeéts. 


On the whole, we confider this as a needlefs publication: and we 


fhould be forry to find that the FirsT sEAT OF LEARNING IN THE 


WORLD regarded it in a higher light. Se wee Be ' 

NavaLt AFFAIRS, B- ct A 

Art. 50. An Addrefs to the Right Honourable the Firft Lord Com- | 
miffioner of the Admiralty, upon’ the pernicious Mode of coppering 
the Bottom of King’s Ships in Time of Peace; alfo a Phan for 
employing 120 Sail of the Line, with a proportionable Number 
of Frigates and {mall armed Veffels, with the Number of Men 
that will be required to man each Clafsin Time of War; toge- 
ther with a Recommendation for eftablifhing a general Regifter of 
Seamen, and a mode to eftablifh a Naval Militia, &c. By an 

Officer. 8vo. 18. 6d. Stockdale. 1786. 

Inftead of an Addre/s to, this tract may with great propriety be 
called an Attack on, the firft Lord of the Admiralty’; who is here 
treated with very little ceremony. The author acknowledges him to 
be a man of courage, but pronounces him gloomy, inaétive, myfte- 

fous, and inflexibly obftinate ; in fhort, unfit to fill the place he ’ 
: occupies, 


* bby A. Willarnt, MM: A. Chay lain f- 
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occupies; and on a review of the fervices performed by his Lord. 
fhip, he endeavours to thew that none of them have been very im- 

ortant. Refpeéting naval arrangements,. he:.recommends the 
building of 74 gun fhips, inftead of thofe carrying only 6,, and 
bring’ feveral calculations .to prove that by employing thirty-fix 
fhips Of 7 guns, initead of forty. of 6%, we fhall give a fuperior 
weight of metal, and procure a confiderable faving to Government. 

Our author difapproves of coppering fhips as foon as they .are 

built ; and fays, that after four or five years, they will require re- 

caulking, and become univerfally leaky, ferving as coffins to bury 
our feamen in the ocean. Hewould have all the men of war Jay in or- 
dinary with wooden bottoms, carefully protected againft the worm, 
and when ordered for fea, to be firft caulked and then coppered. 

_ For the manning a fleet of 120 fail of the line, he propofes the 
following expedients, a general regifter of feamen ; to reduce ten 
regiments of cavalry, and apply their pay to maintain 8000 marines: 
and that a naval militia fhould be keptiup in the different parithes 
of England and Wales. Thefe he computes at gs5oo, and pro~ 
vefes upon an average each parith fhould fupport two men, and 
that Scotland and Ireland fhould bear their proportion ; he eftimates 

the annual expence of that eflablifhment, at about five pounds a 

man. Thefe are the chief tra of this piece, a performance which, 

in point of general merit, does not rife much above mediocrity. 
MIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 51. 4n Apology for Negro Slavery; or, the Welt-India 
Planters vindicated from the Charge of Inhumanity. By the Aus 
thor of Letters toa young Planter*. 8vo. 1s. Strachan. 1786. 
Another + fenfible defender of the Weft-India planters, in anfwer 

to the charges of wanton cruelty, &c. broyght againft them by Mr. 
Ramfay in his Eflay, &c. fo frequently noticed in our late Reviews. 
This writer, as well as Mr. Tobin {. offers many remarks on the 
nature, and. the policy of Negro Slavery ; palliating the former, 
and vindicating the latter, with confiderable force of commercial ar- 
gument, from facts and experience. But, ftill it muft be allowed, 
that the flave trade is a moft unbenevolent bufinefs ; though it is to 
be hoped, that its horrors are, of late years, greatly mitigated by 
the fupericr humanity of a more cultivated race of planters, and 
other proprietors of African flaves. Yet, admitting the ftate and 
condition of thefe poor wretches to be, now, in the general, much 
lefs intolerable than it hath been in time paft, we cannot but agree 
with Mr. Gregory’s § obfervation, in his ‘* Effay on the Slave Trade’, 
viz. That fuppofing the inftances.of brutal behaviour toward thofe 
unhappy people to.occur only ‘* /ometimes,’’ till it is ** fhocking to 
humanity, that it fhould be in the power of any cruel and capricious 
mortal, to render a fellow creature miferable !” 





* See Review for January laft, p. 65. 
+ See ‘* Curfory Remarks, &c.” Review Vol. LXXIII. p. 268. 
t Author of, ‘* Curfory Remarks on Mr. Ramfay’s Eflay &c.” 
See Review for January laft, p. 30. 
§ See an account of Mr, Gregory’s volume of Effays, p. 409. of 
this month’s Review 
Art, 
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Art. 52. Memorial of Louis- René-E’douard De Rohan, accufed— 
againft the Attorney General, &c. &c. ‘Tranflated from the 
French Edition, under the Aufpices of M. Target, the Author. 
8vo. 3s 6d. fewed. Debrett. 1786. 

This authentic publication hath afforded us the moft fatisfactony 
account that we have received, of one of the moft extraorcinary 
tranfactions, in the fwindling way, that ever graced the annals of 
knavery and impofture. . If we did not know, from public informa- 
tion, that the Cardinal de Rohan hath been legally acquitted of the 
accufation brought againft him, as a party in this moft daring and ini- 

uitous bufinefs ; the perufal of the prefent Memorial would have fuliy 
fatisfied us of his innocence, with refpect to every degree of crimi- 
nal or difhonourable intention: unlefs his great credulity, and too 
eafily fuffering himfelf to be deluded by an artful woman,’ (whom 
he certainly thought uongst) be adjudged criminal —He hath not 
been fo judged in France * ; and we too can readily acquit him of 
every charge but that of weaknefs, or political Cullibility, as a cer- 
tain writer exprefles it. Never, furely, was man fo compleatly 
outwitted ! | 

Art. 53. The Hiftory of a Revolution at Naples, owing to an ope 

preflive Tax. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. ~ 

A republication of the famous ftory of Maffaniello, the fifherman ; 
which may ferve as a ftanding memento to all governments, never to 
urge the people to defperation, by loading them with more taxes 
than they can or will bear. But how much they can or will bear, 
is the grand queftion. Bold minifters may venture to try the experi« 
ment; but, furely it is a dangerous one ! : 

Art. 54. Memoirs of a Social Monfter ; or the Hiftory of Charles 
Price, otherwife Old Patch. Containing a faithful Detail of his 
Depredations on the Public, for a Period of Fifty-five years. 
1zmo. 3s. fewed. Kearfley. 1786. 
In our Review for March (p. 233) we gave an account of a for- 

mer hiftory of this arch impoftor. The prefent publication is a 

confiderable enlargement of the work; and is really a very enter- 

taining volume: though, as we before hinted, there is ftill (con- 
fidering the fubjeé&t) too much wit in the performance. | 

Art. 55. The Cafe of John Motherbill, the Brighthelmftone 

Taylor. Written by himfelf. 4to. 1s. Randal. 

The intention of this ‘* fqualid wretch”, (as Mr. Erfkine, with 
indignant poignancy, ftyled him at his trial) in troubling the pub- 
lic with his villainous Cafe, is to pallizte the enormity of his crime 
by the vile pretence, that the poor injured Mife Wade was not {uf- 
ficiently earneft in her refiftance, to ftamp the deed with the true 
character of a rape. But, after all, we think it improbable that this 
miferable outcaft of fociety fhould be the real author of this detail: 
though he, poffibly, furnifhed fome pamphlet manufaéturer with 
particulars. We have not yet forgiven the jury who have ac- 
quitted this moft atrocious criminal. 





* The words of the acquittal are—‘* from all and every accu- 
fation.” | 
Art. 
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Art, 56. Gulliver revived; or the fingular Travels, Campaigns, 
Voyages and Adventures of Baron Munikhoufen, commonly 
called Munckhaufen. :zmo. 3d Edit. Confiderably enlarged, 
and ornamented with a Number of Views, engraved from the ori- 
ginal Defigns. 2s. Kearfley.. 1786. 

Intendedto ridicule the extravagant ftories of thofe witlefs 
byars, who are eternally plaguing * their hearers with improbable 
rhodomontades, and abfurd bouncers : the moft notorious of whom 
are here outdone, by Baron Munckhaufen. Some of thefe marvel- 
lous fibs, though utter impoffibilities, and far beyond the utmoft 
boundaries of nature, are very laughable, and may ferve, as was 
hinted in the preface to the firft edition, to fet a merry company of 
country fquires in a roar oyer their bottles, after a hunt or a cock- 
fight. In fhort Joe Miller, with the whole tribe of worn-out jeft- 
books, muft now give way to the ** Lyar’s Monitor :” a title which, 
as the editor fuggefts, might, with no impropriety, have been given 
to this matchlefs little volume of wonderful wonders, had not ** Gul- 
liver revived ” been preferred. 

Art. 57+ Thoughts on Commerce and Liberty. 8vo. 1s. Hooper. 

1786. 

In this light declamatory eulogium on the fubjeéts, the writer 
aims ftrongly to imprefs the idea that commerce and liberty recipro- 
cally promote their-mutual interefts. Though there is no novelty 
in confidering them in-this view ; yet, as the thoughts are conveyed 
jn a compendious and detached form, they may fall into young 
commercial hands, to whom they may appear both interefting and 
new. The piece is reprefented as coming from an unknown hand, 
and publifhed under the infpeftion of Mr. Drinkwater, chairman 
of the committee of manufacturers. 

Art. 58. The Cafe of G. R. Fitzgerald, Eq. impartially con- 
fidered, and his character and conduct vindicated. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

amefon. &c. 1786. 
he fame traét, with the Narrative, &c. mentioned in our laft 
month’s Review, art. 42. of the Catalogue; with the addition of 

a very remarkable letter from Timothy Brecknock, Efg. a prifoner 

(on Mr. Fitzgerald’s account) in the goal of Caftlebar, to his friend 

in London. Mr. Brecknock + gives, in this letter, an account of the 

murder of Mr. M‘Donnel, totally different from the news-paper 
details of this affair; but the degree of credit due to Mr. B—’s ftate 
of the cafe, has been determined by the evidence on the trial: in 
confequence of which, both Mr. B. and his client have been fince 
executed, 

Law. 

Art. 59. The Trial of Lady Ann Foley, Wife of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Foley, Efq. and Daughter of William Earl of Coventry, for 





* Or doreing, as the modern cant runs, 

+t Mr. Brecknock was an extraordinary charaéter. He figured 
many years ago in London, as a lawyer, party-writer, news-paper 
pohtician, &c. &c. He would never be called Timothy, but Ti- 


moleon. 
Adultery 
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Adultery with the Earl of Peterborough,—in the Confiftorial Court 

of Doétors Commons. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Lifter. 1786. 

For the former trial, in this cavfe, at Hereford, fee Review for 
Dec. 1785, p. 467. Of this new trial, which was determined on the 
6th of May laft, the evidence is here given. Sentence of divorce 
was obtained againft Lady Ann,—who has appealed to the Houfe of 
Lords. 

: MEDICAL. . 

Art. 60. Veritas: or a Treatife containing Obfervations on, 
and a Supplement to, the Two Reports of the Commiffioners, 
appointed by the King of France to examine into Auimal Mag- 
netifm. Tranflated from the French, with Certificates of Cures 
performed at Calais by John Bonnoit de Mainuduc, M.D. 8vo. 
4s. boards. Printed for the Author, and fold by him at his Houfe, 
Bloomfbury Square, and by J. Cooke Paternofter Row. 1785. 
We fome time ago gave an account of the reports of the commiffion- 

who were appointed to examine into the reality of animal mag- 

netifm. A more judicious, or a more able fet of men, we believe 
could not have been chofen for this purpofe; nor is there any thing 
in this treatife, that, in our opinion, impeaches, in the flighteft de- 
gree, the fairnefs or juftice of their decifion. Animal magnetifm 
has never been proved to exift. ‘The magnetical fluid, whatever it 
may be, has not been fhown to have any power of affecting the fenfes 
of animal bodies. The commiffionersthave fatisfactorily accounted 
for the effeéts produced, without having recourfe to an occult agent : 
and as thofe who have prattifed animal magnetifm appeared to be 
convicted impoftors, and to have referred effects to fecret caufes, 
known only to themfelves, which are properly to be afcribed to me- 
chanical means, or mental affections no way in their power to re- 

ulate. We concur with the commiffioners in thinking, that the 
practice of what has been called animal magnetifm ought to be pro- 
hibited, and that as it has been fupprefled to a certain degree, 
by the hand of power in France, fo, we truft, the propagators of 
this impofture in England, will meet with effectual difcouragement, 
from the good fenfe and difcernment of our countrymen. 

Art. 61. The human Mufeles claffed as they appear in Diffeétion ; 

together with the Synonima of the beft Authors. By John Craw- 
ford, Surgeon. 4to, 2s. Law. 

This catalogue of names, for it is nothing more, is an enumera- 
tion of the mufcles of the human body, with the fynonyma (not fy- 
nonima as in Mr. Crawford’s pamphlet) of Innes, Albinus, Dou- 
or, Winilow, and Cowper, in the order generally ufed by Ana- 
tomuits. 

We do not perceive of what utility this performance can poflibly 
be, although the defign of it, as we are informed in the preface, ¢ is’ 
to render the ftudy oi myology eafy, and to imprefs the minds of be- 
ginners with clear ideas of the whole fyftem ; but neither the origin, 
infertion, fituation, nor ufe of the mufcles are defcribed,—circum- 
ftances abfolutely nece ary to be well known by every praétical fur- 
geon, and which the beft and moft celebrated anatomifts have been 
very particular in minutely {pecifying, and precifely determining. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Crawford fays, * I have avoided inventing new names as 
much “3 poflible, unlefs when I confulted the eafe of the learner by 
making them fhorter;’ of which, we prefent our readers with the 
following {pecimen : 

: Mr. CRawrorp’s names. Names of FORMER writers. 


Occipito frontalis -— Epicranius, of Albinus. 
Sternocleidomaftoidaus «© —— Maftoideus, of Douglas. 
Genobyoglofjus . Genioglofas, of Douglas. 
Cum multis aliis. 

So far from rendering the ideas of the young anatomift clearer, 


this performance, {mall as it is, may a tend to involve 


them in ob{fcurity and confufion. Mh, S1 
THEOLOGICAL. CLAIM » te an, 


Art. 62. 4 Legal Attempt to enforce the Practice of Infant Bap- 
tifm'; -being a genuine Copy of a Petition to Parliament, by the 
- Nurfes and Chambermaids of the Cities of London, Weftminfter,’ 
and the Borough of Southwark, againft the Anabaptifs. To 
which is added, a Counter-petition, by the Wives of the Anabap- 
tifts;’and'a Lecter.to the Rev, John Horfey, By Amy Cawdle.. 

rzma. 6d: Buckland. 1786. 

This 'pamphleteer, who fights, if we miftake not, under falfe co- 
lours;*afluumes the appearance.of a champion for infant-baptifm, and 
of a hearty churchman, while he means to promote the oppofite caufe : 
but ‘#reny is-a delicate weapon, ‘which none but the moft fkilful mafters 
Know how'to manage with fuccefs.—For Mr. Horfey’s Difcourfe, fee 


Review for January, p. 79. 


: CORRESPONDENCE. 


AF riendly Correfpondent wifhes us to correét an error into which: 

‘Dr. Falconer * has fallen concerning the-modus operandi of the 
aerated alkaJi on the urinary calculus. '‘ Dr. F. upon the authority, 
of Bergman’s experiments, has ftated (page 51 of his Appendix to. 








_ Dr. Dobfon’s Commentary on Fixed Air), that the acid of fugar and 


calcareous earth probably form the floney part of the calculus, and 
he then delivers his theory of the action of the alkali accordingly. 
The Swediflt Profeffor,’ adds our Correfpondent, ‘ never affirmed this 
to be the compofition of this.concrétion. In his firft-account of it, he 
fays, the acid of fugar, ‘* together with a gluten, conftitutes the cal- 
culi of the kidnies and, bladder.” Bergman, Vol. I. Cullen’s Tranf- 
lation, p. 307. And from the analyfis of this fubftance, publifhed by 
Mr. Scheele, it appears-that it is compofed of a peculiar acid (but 
not-the faccharine acid), united to rather more than half its weight 
of animal matter, with a very {mall proportion of fome of the other, 
fubftances which impregnate the urine. Mr. Bergman has alfo pub- 
lithed his Analyfis, made fubfequently to Mr. Scheele’s, and he 
agrees with him, materially, in every thing, excepting that he dif- 
covered the calculus to contain 53, of its weight of calcareous earth.” 
Thus far our Correfpondent. 


oe -— 





* See our account of his edition of Dr. Dobfon’s Medical Com- 


mentary on Fixed Air, in the Review for March laft, p. 236. 
Though 
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Though we cannot affirm Dr. Falconer’s account of this matter to 
be perfectly accurate, neither can we fay that our'Correfporident’s 
correétion is ftriétly juft. For if he will turn to the Supplement to 
one of Scheele’s Effays, written by Bergman, he will fee that they 
donot agree in ewery thing excepting with refpet to the prefence of 
a calcareous earth. - “* My experiments (fays Bergman)’ lead nearly 
to the fame conclufion, vz. that thefe animal ftones confift of a 
concrete acid. There are, however, /ome circuinftances in which they 
differ from thofe of Mr. Scheele.”? —— ** Fcould not fucceed in en- 
tirely diffolving ftones of the bladder or kidney either in drftilled 
water, orin nitrous acid. Though it is true, that the undiffolved 
part is the lefs, the more finely the calculus has been previonfly 
pounded ; but even in this cafe, a part remains undiffolved, as ap- 
pears clearly.when the experiment is made in’ a fmall cucarbit ; fo 
that, afrer the:mafs is cooled, thé-undiffolved ‘part may fettle at the 
bostom-in, ome place. This appears in the cleareft' manner; if fmall 
pieces, or {mall calculi, of a few grains weight only, be put into a 
faperabundant quantity of menftraum, and be kept in a‘degree of 
heat very near to that which makes water boil! Here it willbe ob- 
ferved; that-the preateft part of the piece is diffolyed, but that at 


the fame time fome {mall white fpongy *particlés remain, ‘tipon which 


water, {pirit of wine, acids, of cauftic’ volatile alkali*have no fenfiblé 
effect. If the heat be increafed®t6 full boiling, thefe’ pafticles di- 
vide into white, rare flocculi, and become almoit imperceptible, but 
without: being diffolved, at-leatt ‘not entirely. [have not been as 
yet able to-colle@t ‘a fuflicient quantity ‘of them, it order to deter- 
mine exactly. their’ nature? - This héwéver I ‘know, that’when ex- 
pofed to fire, they-are réduced to aeoal, Which barns flowly to- 
afhes, and is not foluble im diluted nitrous acid.”’— 

“ When Calculus Vefice is diffolved-in nitrous acid, no precipita- 
tion enfues:onradding thevacid of fogar; whence one ib readily in- 
duced to’canchade,: that there is no-calcareous eafth’ prefent,’ becaufe 
this experiment is the!fureft way’to-difcover it. But I have found, in 
a-variety of experiments concerning elective attractions, that the ad@- 
dition: of;a third dubftance; initead of difuniting two, already united, 


often unites: vith: both veryiclofely. ‘That the fame'thing happens: 


here, \[\ had’ ‘the anore_reafon to: believe, becaufe the acid of fugar 
contains fome; phlogufic! mattet,:ithough of fo fubtile a nature, thar, 
on Being burned, it does not’ produce any fenfible'coal ; and the 
event of my experiment has fhewn, that I was not miftaken in my 
conjeéture, \.In-order to afcertain this-point, I burned fome coals of 
the calculus, to!athes, which were quite-white, and’ fhewed in every 
refpect the fame phenomena as lime, caufed fome effervefcence during 
their folution. in .acids,. united with the vitriolic acid into gypfum, 


were precipitated. by the acid of {ugar, and were. partly foluble in’ 
pure water, &c. Notwithftanding .this, there remains about one 


hundredth-part of the afhes infolable in aqua fortis; the remainder 
of the above mentioned fubftance, -which, together with the concrete 
acid, conftitutes the calculus. If the calculus be diffolved in nitrous 
acid, the folution filtered and evaporated to drynefs, and the dry 
mnafs calcined to whitenefs, a calcareous powder is thus likewife ob- 
tained, As pure vitriolic acid contains no phlogiftic matter, I ex- 
pected 
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pected that it would in the prefent cafe immediately thew the pre- 
fence of lime, a circumftance which really happened. I dropped 
fome pure concentrated vitriolic acid into a folution of calculus in. 
nitrous acid, and found that when the folution was faturated, fome 
fmall chryftals immediately feparated from it. ‘They proved on ex- 
amination to be gypfum, and after being diffolved in diitilled water, 
they were precipitated by the acid of fugar.”’ 

The conclufion which Bergman draws from thefe laft. experiments 
is, that ‘* Calculi of the bladder or kidneys contain lime, but /eldom. 
more than one half in a hundred parts, or one in two hundred 

.”?-—W hoever will compare Bergman’s paper with the Effay of 
nan to which it is, annexed as a fupplement, will eafily perceive 
that the two celebrated Profeffors differ in more than one point; and 
he will have occafion to admire the fuperior accuracy of the former in 
making his experiments, and his extraordinary caution in drawing 
conclufions from them. Mew 





M. R.. whofe favour we acknowleged, in our laft month’s Notes te 
Corre/pondents (though we declined inferting his judicious remarks. 
on a late publication), feems to think that we err in the priaciple 
on which our refufal is founded. We, however, abide by our opi- 
njon, and hope we underftand our duty to the Public.. As) to the. 
charaéter which qwe fhall give of the performance in queftion (when 
its turn comes), M. R. is requefted to fufpend his judgment till the 
article fhall appear * ; and, in the mean time, to refle& how very im- 
proper it would be for the Reviewers to adopt and circulate anony- 
mous attacks on the characters or writings of Authors,—efpecially of 
geatlemen who affix their names to their productions. 


* It will be inferted next month, 


*,* Mr. H. has obligingly rettified our mifapprehenfion ‘of his 
diftin€tion between ‘‘ parifhes lately enclofed,” and *¢ parifhes not 
lately enclofed,’’| as quoted in our:Rev. for May; p. 3873 by in- 
forming us, that with regard to many of the latter, he does not’ 
know whether they are actually enclofed or not ; but meant of the 
whole, only that.they have not been enclofed fince the year 1750. 

The remaindér of this gentleman’s. letter indicates a liberality of 
mind, for which yerNad already given. him full credit; and promifes 
all-we could with refpe@ing the fubjeét of it. ~ N. 








tit The letter from Sraffordienfs, propofing an extenfion of the. 
plan of our Review, demands our moft ferious thoughts, aad fall ' 
have them.—The hint, however, is not new. Similar fchemes have ' 
been often fuggefted to us ; and we have frequently-had fach improve- 
ments in contemplation; but there are objeGions—which cannoty 
with propriety, be publicly ftated. 1° | 





$15 W. M——’s hint hhall be attended to. 
eet 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. 


Verbandelingen uitgegeeven door de Hollandfche Maat/chappye der 
aeeten{chappen te Haarlem. Memoirs publifhed by the Philofophi- 
cal Society at Haarlem. Vol. XXII.* 8vo. Haarlem. 1786. 


HE moft interefting article in this volume, is a diflertation 

by Profeflor CasTILLon of Berlin, on the following 

gueftion propofed by the Society, ‘* What are the principles and 

characters of Analogy ; and in what manner ought it to be ape 

plied by the Philofopher, in the inveftigation of phyfical and mo- 
ral truth ?” 

The ingenious profeffor has here obferyed, that the ftudy of 
the mathematics is of great ufe in forming the mind to logical 
precifion: Of this we have a ftriking inftance in the diflertation 
before us, which is remarkable for accuracy, concifenefs, and 
a moft luminous order ; the arguments are clear and diftin@, 
the illuftrations eafy and familiar ; every part obvioufly tends to 
the folution of the queftion; and the whole affords the reader a 
fatisfaction, fomething like that which refults from an elegant 
mathematical demonftration. 

We fhall endeavour, by a fhort anzlyfis, to give our readers 
fome idea of the profeffor’s manner of treating the fubjeét, re- 
ferring them, for further information, to the work itfelt, which 
is publifhed in the French as well as the Dutch language. 

* The derivation of the word Analogy indicates, a refemblance 
difcernible by reafon. This is confirmed by the fenfe in which 
the term is ufed in geometry, where it fignifies an equality of 
ratios, 

‘ Man is fufceptible of fenfations and of perceptions, 

* By fenfation is meant any modification of the foul produced, 
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“either dire@tly or indire€tly, by the fenfes; and by Perception 


any modification of the foul which is not produced, either directly 
or indirectly, by the fenfes, though thefe may.often be the me- 
dium of it.’ 

Senfations may refemble each other ; fo may perceptions ; the 
former our Author calls phy/ical refemblance, becaufe it acts upon 
the phyfical or fenfitive faculty ; the latter he terms moral re- 
Jfemblance, becaufe it aff-éts the moral or rational faculty of man, 

Every refemblance may be reduced to an equality in fenfations 


. or perceptions ; but this fuppofes fome equality in their caufes ; 


we fay fome equality, becaufe the difpofition of the organs, or of 
the foul, mult neceflarily affect the fenfations or perceptions ; 
but this can influence only their degree, and not their nature. 
The character of one perfon refemblcs that of another only 
when they both fpeak and aét fo as to-excite equal perceptions, 
or to fpeak more ftrictly, the fame perception; when they both 
difplay vivacity or indifference, anger or meeknefs, on the fame 


. occafions, and both excite in the foul of the obferver identical 


perceptions, or rather the fame perception of vivacity or indif- 
ference, of anger or meeknefs. ‘Thefe identical perceptions, the 


. degree of which will depend much on the difpofition of the ob- | 


~ +2$° 


‘“ferver’s mind, muft have identical caufes, or, in other words, 


the fame caufe ; which is the vivacity or indifference, the anger 
or mecknefs difplayed by each of thefe characters. 
Every phy/fical refemblance may therefore be reduced to one or 


_More equalities; and every moral refemblance to one or more iden- 


tities. Wherever there is moral refemblance there is Analogy. 
Analogy may therefore be reduced to identity, and always fup- 


. pofes comparifon. 


,, Two objects are faid to have an Analogy'to each other, or 
are called analogous, when fome identity is diicovered upon com- 


_ “paring them. An analogical conclufion, is a conclufion deduced 


thar the ‘refemblance or the Analogy is perfect. 
) i : B « . 


from fome identity. 


The principles of Analogy are a comparifon of two objécts ; 
and one or more identities refulting from their being thus com- 
pared. The chara@ters of Analogy are—that>two objeéts be 
Compared—that there be one or more identities between thele 
obje€ls—and that this is difcernible only by reafon or intelleét. 

Phyfical refemblance is to the fenfes what Analogy is to the 
underftanding, 

Phyfical refemblance, when perfect, becomes equality ; but 
Analogy becomes identity. —- 

Refemblance and Analogy are the foundations both of proba- 
bility and of certainty. When we are not fatisfied that the refem- 
‘blance or ‘the ‘Analogy is compleat, we’ ftop at probability ; 
which becomes certainty when-we are, or think we are, aflured 
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Our ingenious Author is of opinion, that inftiné is that fpe- 
cies of certainty which is founded in refemblance, which ei- 
ther is, or is believed to be perfect. Inftinét is faid to be a na- 
tural emotion, which as it does not imply reafoning, is common 
both so man and the brute creation, and can be occafioned only 
by fome of the fenfes being excited by a phyfical object. “The 
moft prudent perfon cannot avoid trufting to the guidance of 
inftin@ in many of the common affairs of life, in which the de- 
liberations of reafon would take up too much time. Fortunately 
inftin@ does not deceive fo frequently as might at firft be appre- — 


‘hended ; nay itis in fome cafes more certain than reafon. Befide, 


refemblances are feldom fo ftrong as to deceive us in appearing 
perfect ; and the leaft fufpicion is fufficient to alarm reafon and 


‘f{ummon her to the affiftance of the fenfes. 


In his fecond chapter the Profeflor obferves, that in reafon- 
ing by Analogy we fhould be careful not to confound it with re- 
femblance ; and alfo that we muft not deduce from the identity 
or identities, on which the Analogy is founded, a conclufion, 
which has either no relation, or only a partial relation to thefe 


-identities. . 


In the third chapter he enumerates and explains the principal 


ufes of Analogy in the inveftigation of phyfical and moral truth. 


Thefe are reduced to the four following : 

1, By means of our fenfes to improve, firft our own judgment, 
and afterwards that of others, with refpect to intellectual fubje€s. 

2. To deduce a general from a particulartruth. Having dif- 
covered and proved the truth of a propofition with refpeét to any 
particular object, examine whether this truth flows from a qua- 
lity peculiar to this fingle object, or common to feveral objects. 
In the latter cafe al] thefe objeéts may be comprehended under 
one general idea, founded on their common quality. Subftitute 
this general idea inftead of the particular object, and the 
propofition will become general without ceafing to be true; be- 
caufe whatever evidently and folely refults from the identity, on 
which an Analogy is founded, muft neceflarily be true with ree 
{pect to all thofe objects in which the Analogy is the fame. 

3. To prove the truth or falfehood of propofitions which cans 
not be otherwife demonftrated. 

; 4. To difcover new truths in both natural and moral philo- 
ophy. 

This article is followed by a differtation on the fame fubje& 
by Profeflor JosepH Pap pe Facaras of Vafarhely; but 
though it contains many excellent and ingenious obfervations, 
it has neither the accuracy, the concifenefs, nor the lucidus ordo 
which are fo confpicuous in that of Profeflor Caftillon. 

We are greatly furpri(ed to find, that above two hundred pages 
of this volume are taken up with a moft tedious theological diflerta- 
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tion on the moral ftate of children after this life, by Lambert Meyer: 
We have read this piece with mingled approbation and pity. 
We highly approve the man whofe labours are direéted to the 
inveftigation of moral and religious truth ; but we cannot help 
pitying him who gropes for it in the muddy waters of {cholaftic 
divinity, inftead of feeking it in the pure fources of reafon and 
{cripture; and who, when thefe prefent it to his view, ftartles 
at its appearance, nor dares allow it accefs to his heart, till he 
has turned and fhaped it into a conformity with fome human 
ftandard of orthodoxy. Mr. Meyer, after a moft tedious enquiry 
into the opinions of the fathers, and of various divines of the 
Romith as well as of the Belgic church, ventures to fuppofe, 
that children dying before they are capable of actual fin, may, by 


the merits of Chrift, which God through mere mercy imputes to 


them, be faved from eternal damnation, of which the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s tranfgreffion had rendered them deferving. 

The remaining articles are, an account of the Panicum Crus 
Galli, by Profeflor De GorTER—a de(cription of a trufs to be 
worn in the Hernia Umbilicalis, by A. DE Bosson—and, Me- 
teorological Obfervations in the years 1782, 1783, and 1784, 


«By. Bruynings. Minne 





ART. II. 
Encycropepie, &c. Propofals for publifhing a Dut-h Cyclopedia, 
or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, by a Society of learned Men. 
Amfterdam. 1786. 


HIS work, in the execution of which we are informed 
fome of the moft eminent men in the Seven Provinces are 
engaged, is to be publifhed by fubfcription, which will be open 
till goth November 1786. No money is required of the fub- 
fcribers till the delivery of the firft volume, for which fix florins, 
or about eleven fhillings Sterling, muft be paid. This may be 
returned within a month if not approved of, and the fubfcriber’s 
name withdrawn ; otherwife fix florins more muft be advanced, 
and the fame fum paid upon the delivery of every volume of 
letter-prefs, and twelve florins, or twenty-two fhillings, on the 
receipt of every volume of plates. 

It will confift of forty quarto volumes of letter-prefs, each 
containing about 60 fheets. ‘The number of plates cannot as 
yet be afcertained; but each volume of engravings will be of 
the thicknefs of thofe given with the Yverdon edition of the 
French Encyclopedic. 

The firft volume will be publifhed as foon as poffible after 
the fubfcription is complete, and the fecond volume within 
twelve months following: After this, fix volumes of letter- prefs 
will be publifhed annually. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who do not fubfcribe till after November 30, 1786, 
muft pay nine florins for the firft volume.—Subfcribers are de- 
fired to fend their names, quality, and place of abode, to Mr. 
William Holtrop, Bookfeller in Amfterdam. ~ s- ? 
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Arr. III. 


Verbandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken en Geopentaarden Godfaienft. 
Prize Differtations, relative to Natural and Revealed Religion, 
publifhed by Teyler’s Theological Society. Vol. IV. Concluded 
from our laft Appendix, Vol. LX XIII. p. 518. 


HE fecond Differtation in this volume, on the Opinions of 
A the ancients concerning the life and flate of the foul, after the 
death of the body, is written by M. JERonyMo De Boscu, firtt 
Clerk to the Secretaries of Amfterdam. It difplays confiderable 
erudition, and contains many excellent obfervations; but is 
by no means equal to Dr. WyTTENBACH’s, with refpect to 
critical acumen, precifion, and perfpicuity. In the eagernefs of 
difquifition, the learned Author is fometimes carried away from 
his main fubjeét; and his details are fo very copious and diffu- 
five, that it would be difficult to give an analyfis of his work. 
His conclufions, with regard to the opinions of the feveral phi- 
lofophers of antiquity, are nearly the fame with thofe of Ds. 
Wyttenbach, which we have already given; and his deduétion 
from the whole is the following: * After furveying the opinions, 
not only of the Greeks and Romans, but alfo of various na- 
tions that are fuppofed to have been entirely uncivilized, we 
find, that, though they have employed different colours in their 
feveral endeavours to fketch out the happinefs of a future ftate, 
yet they all agree in aflerting, that thofe who have cultivated 
piety and virtue here, fhall obtain the reward of their goodneis ; 
and thofe who have been abandoned to vice, fhall fuffer pain 
and punifhment. And it feems always to have been the wiil of 
the Deity, that mankind fhould know this alone, and fhould not 
may any more circumftantial knowledge of this important 
truth,’ 

The anonymous author of the third Differtation maintains an 
opinion very different from thofe of his two competitors. This 
piece indicates great judgment and precifion, as well as an inti- 
mate acquaintance with ancient literature; and is alfo excellent 
in point of method and ftyle. It is divided into three chapters. 
Jn the firft, our Author takes a view of the opinions concerning 
a future ftate, entertained by thofe nations, of both ancient and 
modern times, that were either entirely uncultivated, or had 
made but little progrefs in civilization. The fecond chapter is 
devoted to the fentiments of the Greeks ; and the third, to thofe 
of the Romans, 
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Nations whofe purfuits and faculties are but little fuperior to 
thofe of the brute creation, who are influenced merely by the 
impulfe of fenfe, cannot be fuppofed to form any other ideas of 
the happinefs of a future ftate, than fuch as refult from fenfual 
gratification ; and thefe notions will naturally vary, according 
to what their climate, or their difpofition and circumftances, may 
render the moft defirable objeéts in this life. “This obfervation 
is illuftrated by the opinions of the American Indians, and of 
the inhabitants of the iflinds lately difcovered in the South Sea, 
as well as thofe of the Scythians, Scandinavians, and other fa- 
vages of antiquity. Here our ingenious Author obferves, that 
the belief of a future ftate of happinefs is univerfal ; but not that 
of a future ftate of punifhment. Even the moft barbarous na- 
tions have their heaven ; but many have no idea of ahell. Sa- 
_ vages, who have no fettled abode, and who live independent of 

every connection’, except what is prompted by the mere inftinGs 
of nature, can have very little idea of moral obligation ; and not 
being attached to any civil community, they never think of 
affigning a place of torment for the punifhment of crimes com- 
mitted againft it. But wherever we difcern the rudiments of 
civil fociety, we find the belief of a ftate of future punifhment 
introduced; which becomes more circumftantially defined, in 
proportion as the knowledge of moral and civil duty is extended 
and eftablifhed. Hence he concludes, in oppofition to Warbur- 
ton, that the doctrine of a future ftate of happinefs could not be 
univerfally derived from the policy of legiflators. 

In enquiries of this kind, our Author judicioufly obferves, we 
fhould be careful to underftand the terms of ancient writers, in 
the precife meaning in which they ufed them; and to avoid af- 
fociating with them thofe ideas, which, in modern philofophy, 
they are made to exprefs. “Thus, when the ancients called the 
foul an incorporeal fubfance, they meant not to attribute <o it 
smmateriality: for the term incorporeal was by them applied to 
whatever was divelted of grofs body ; and they fuppofed the ra- 
tional foul to be derived from ether, which, according to their 
notions, was not entirely immaterial; nor does it appear that 
they had any idea of life without bodily organs and affeétions. 
Neither muft we imagine, that, by immortality, they always 
meant endiefs duration ; for in general it fignified only an exift- 
ence, of which they could not affign the period. Thus the 
Stoics called the gods immortal, though they maintained that 
thofe immortals were to be deftroyed in the conflagration’ that 
would confume the univerfe, , 

With refpect to their opinions concerning a future ftate, the 
ancient philofophers may be arranged in two clafles. The firft 
comprehends thofe who confidered it as the mere duration of ex- 


iftence, and neceffarily derived from the nature and divine origin 
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of the foul, without any reference to rewards and punifhments : 
the other clafs contains thofe, who regatded it as having a rela-: 
tion to moral agency in this life, To the former of thefe clafles, 
our Author reduces all thofe who maintained, that the foul was a 

rtion of the Deity; who, though they held the fubftance of, 
the foul to be immortal, could not be faid to have believed the 
immortality of the human foul; as they taught that it muft ne- 
ce flarily return into the Divine Being, from “whom it origipaliy: 
proceeded. Thefe, he thinks, were the opinions maintained by 
Tihates, Pherecydes, and the rett of the fonte {chool. Thefe he fupns 
poles were the tentiments alfo of Pythagoras; and in eppofition 
to the many 2pologifts of this philofopber, he quotes that paf- 
fage from Cicero de Natura Deorum. -in which he obferves that, 
by thefe tenets of Pythagoras, ** the Deity was divided and torn 
into parts.”” Whether the Metempfychofis, which he taught, 
had any moral reference, or was only phyfically neceflary, is a 
point our Author does not venture to decide. He gives the opi- 
nions of Brucker and Warburton; and odferves, that the former 
is not without fome difficulties, ‘ona that the latter is not fup- 
ported by fatisfactory proofs. Indeed he profefles no great 
efteem for the philofophers of Greece; but thinks that their 
fubtile refinements tended to fubvert the few remaining prin- 
ciples of natural religion, without eftablifhing, in their ftead, 
any fufficient foundation of virtue; and that they corrupted the 
morals of their own country, as their fucceflors did thofe of 
Rome. From this cenfure, however, Socrates mult be excepted, 
whofe genius, he obferves, was a tranfient gleam of light, illu- 
minating the darknefs of midnight. _His cotemporaries were not 
{ufficiently mature in wifdom, to relifh that fublime fimpl icity, 
which characterizes only the higheft degrees of philofophical 
culture. The account of the fentiments of this phbilofopher 
deferves much praife; and the Author difcriminates,, with great 
judgment between the opinions of Socrates, and thofe which 
Plato has afcribed to him. 

During the earlier ages of their republic, the Romans were 
fo much engaged in war, that they had little Jeifure or inclina-. 
tion for the culture of fcience; nor had they, even in their 
more advanced ftate of politenenefs, that acute and difcriminat- 
ing fpirit, which diftinguifhed the Greeks, and inclined them 
to metaphyfical {peculacions.. The ancient Romans, who held 
the Greeks in contempt, as a people of infincere difpofitions, 
and of bad moral principles, confidered the philo ‘ophers as the 
chief caufes of their corrupt manners, and as propagating no- 
tions prejudicial to the welfare of the (tate, It muft indeed be 
acknowledged, that Carneades, the {ounder of the new Academy, 
who having been fent to Rome on an embafly, firft introduced 
a tafte for the philofophy of Greece, was by no means a proper 
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perfon to remove thefe unfavourable opinions, or to render phi- 
lofophy acceptable to the heads of the republic. Accordingly 
Cato, after having blamed the fenate for fuffering thefe ambaf- 
fadors, whom he called the corrupters of youth, to remain fo 
Jong in the city, obtained a decree, by which they were defired 
to depart, and difleminate their fcience elfewhere. Hence the 
fchools of Greece made little progrefs in Rome, where, of all 
the fciences, philofophy was the Jateft cultivated. 

But when the Romans had laid afide their ancient prejudices, 
and began to think more favourably of the Grecian philofophers ; 
when they not only received them into their capital, but fent 
their children into Greece to be educated under the moft cele- 
brated teachers of philofophy,—fcepticifm, which had long been 
unknown, or reftrained, became generally prevalent. Nor do 
we find that the Romans, in the later periods of their republic, 
at all reftrained freedom of thought, and the teaching of philofo- 
phical fyftems. On the contrary, we are informed, that in 
Rome every perfon might fpeak as he pleafed, provided his ac- 
tions were conformable to the laws. Even the myfteries of in- 
itiation might there be divulged with impunity; whereas in 
Greece, this was forbidden under the moft fevere penalties. 
About this time foreign learning, and the tenets of Epicurus, 
became fo general, that the common people began to reject the 
belief of future rewards and punifhments; and, even in full 
fenate, Cz/ar dared to affert, that after this life, neither hap- 
pinefs nor mifery were to be expected, without being either re- 
prehended or oppofed by any of his fellow fenators. 

Our Author’s account of the character and fentiments of 
Cicero is-concife and judicious: he obferves, that Warburton has 
by no means proved his afiertion, that Cicero denied a future 
ftate. The paflages quoted for this purpofe are taken from 
epiftles written to perfons of Pompey’s party; and they amount 
to no more, than that the grief which muft be excited in every 
worthy citizen by the calamities of his country would ceafe at 
death. And, as Dr. Wyttenbach has well obferved in his epiftles, 
Cicero frequently argues upon the principles admitted by thofe 
to whom he wrote, without adopting them as his own. M-—e 





ART. IV. 

Verbandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken en Geopenbaarden Godfdienft, 
_&c. i. e. Prize Differtations relative to natural and revealed Ke- 
ligion. Publifhed by Teyler’s Theological Society at Haarlem, 
Vol. V. 4to. Haarlem, 1785. 

TPHE fubject here difcufled is, An enquiry into the fate of 
sronGhrifiendom; particularly in the Eaftern Church, about the 

tena, of Mahomet; and whether this did not greatly contribute to the 

1@;4d, propagation of bis religion. On this queftion four diflerta- 
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tions are here publithed. The firft in order is written by Mr. 
MieHaet Pap Szatrumart, Profeffor of Divinity and Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory in the Proteftant College at Claufenburg in 
Tranfylvania. Though the dire€tors have not rewarded this 
diflertation with a gold medal, becau‘e they thought it did not 
entirely anfwer their requifition; yet they have judged it to be 
the beft that was fent them, and have accordingly prefented the 
Author wich the firft filver medal. How far the elegance of the 
Latin may have weighed with the dire€tors we cannot judge, 
as only a Dutch tranflation is publifhed ; but from an attentive 

rufal of this piece, we cannot difcover what could induce a 
body fo learned and judicious, to give the preference to a difler- 
tation, which, in our -opinion, is much inferior to any in this 
volume. Amidft all the erudition and acquaintance with an- 
cient ecclefiaftical writers, which is here rather pompoufly d:f- 
played, the profeflor betrays a very great deficiency in two 
points, which, to a writer on this fubjeét, are indifpenfably re- 
quifite ;— impartiality of judgment, and liberality of fentiment. 
Nothing can be more difhonourable to religion, and difgraceful 
to humanity, than the fcenes held forth by the ecclefisftica) hif- 
tory of thofe times; but they become doubly difgufting when 
related by a writer, who, though he profefies to condemn the 
perfecuting fpirit which then prevailed, is fo partial to the thib- 
boleth of any feét, as to ftigmatife thofe who prefume to diffene 
from it, with the illiberal appellation of odious heretics, and ac- 
cufe them as the caufe of the corruptions of the church, We 
had hoped, that the long abufed terms of orthodoxy and herefy 
were become obfolete, efpecia!ly among men of liberal educa 
tion in the proteftant world: forry are we to fee them thus re 
vived, by a writer whofe abilities appear to be refpectable, and 
— titles indicate a confiderable rank in the republic of 
etters. 

The Profeiior confiders the odious Arian here/y, as he is pleafed 
to call it, as having paved the way for the religion of Mahomet, 
and greatly contributed to the fuccefs of this impoftor. But 
might not an Arian, with at leaft equal juftice, afcribe the 
ready reception of Mahometanifm to the un(criptural terms for 
ced upon mankind by thofe whom our Author pronounces or- 
thodox ; waich they themtelves could feldom explain, without 
falling into either Sabbdclianifm or Tritheifm. It is indeed true, 
that the Arians, ‘n common with all other fects of thofe times, 
Were but tou reacy, whenever they had power, to perfecute 
thofe who differed from them, but in this the orthodox party 
were the ayyreflors, anc fet the example. It was the prefump- 
tion and arrogance of Alexander, bifhop of Alexandria, that 
gave rife to Ariantim; and the intolerant f{pirit, and arbitrary 
decifions of the counciis of Alexardria and of Nice, contri- 


buted 
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buted greatly to its progrefs. Had men been fatisfied with the 
fimple expreffions of the facred writings, and not compelled 
their fellow-creatures to adopt inexplicable terms of their own 
invention, the church would not have fuffered as it hath from 


divifions. A variety of opinions, and among them many erro-: 


neous notions, would doubtlefs have arifen; but had fuch no- 


tions been treated with Chriftian forbearance, and oppofed only: 


with {criptural and rational argument, men would either have 
renounced their errors, or held their various opinions in unity 
of {pirit, without detriment to the public welfare, civil or re- 
ligious. 

In the clofe of his differtation, the good Profefior exprefles 
bis apprchenfions on account of the revival and encreafing pre- 
valence ** of the odious Arian herefy ; as many of its tenets are 
“s now dug up again from the deepeft jaws of the bottomlefs 
“6 pit, not without confiderable detriment to the * truth of the 
“© orthodox doétrine.” And though we haveat prefent nothing 
to fear from the delufions of Mahomet, he fincerely withes that 
this dreadful herefy may not be the occalion of fome much more 
abominable and peftiferous perfuafion fecretly creeping into the 
church, defiling our facred oracles, and overturning the evan- 
gelical doétrine of Chrift; for he forefees that the time is at 
hand, when we fhall fall from. Arianifm into Socinianifm, and 
from Socinianifm into Deilm.” This woeful pred:étion reminds 
us of Doétor Diaforius’s menaces to his rebellious patient in 
Moliere’s malade imaginaire. 

For the apoftacy of many in that age, from the profeffion of 
Chriftianity to that of Mahometanifm, our ingenious Author 
accounts in a manner that fhews his knowledge of the human 
heart. 

Mahomet acknowledged the truth of the Jewifh and Chriftian 
religions, and made them the bafis of his own: he borrowed 
ffom them fuch doctrines as all profefied to believe, and rejected 
thofe which had been the occafion of diflention and ftrife, hatred 
and perfecution, which had deftroyed the happinefs, and em- 
bittered the lives of thoufands, Inftead of thefe, this artful im- 
poitor inculcated tenets and precepts, which he knew would be 
readily received by the Judaifing Chriftians, and other fe&s then 
in being. .Theie were taken from rabinical and other apocry- 
phal books, and alfo from fpurious gofpels and revelations, 





* There is an obvious impropriety in this expreffion, which we 
know not whether we muft afcribe to the Profefior, or to his Dutch 
tranflator. The truth or falfehood of a doétrine cannot be aftected 
by any external circumitance whatever; therefore the prevalence of 
Arianifm, or any other odious herefy the Profeffor pleafes to fup- 
pofe, cannot be detrimental to the ¢rut) of the orthodox doétrine, 
though it may be prejudicial to its éxrere/?s, 
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which among many feéts were received as canonical. He en- 
joined the rite of circumcifion, to which the converts from Ju- 
daifm had been exceedingly attached, which fome of their de- 
fcendants continued to practife, and to which the Chriftians in 
Abyffinia ftill adhere. The prohibition of wine was no new 
thing to thofe who were inclined to the opinions of the Encra- 
tifts and Gnoftics ; and this trifling felf-denial was abundantly 
compenfated by the permiffion of polygamy; an indulgence fo 
fuited to the people of thofe climates. that AZonte/quieu fuppofes 


this circumftance alone would render it impoffible to extirpate: 


the religion of Mahomet. in Afia. 
Many feéts found themfelves and their opinions treated with 


lefs feverity by Mahomet than by thofe who called themfelves or- 


thodox Chriftians ; from whom they hadexperienced nothing but: 


oppreffion and perfecution, and therefore hated even the name of 
thofe from whofe bigotry and intolerance they had fo greatly fuf- 
fered, It is natural to conclude that many might gradually adopt 
the religious profeflion of thofe who were firft their protectors, 
afterwards their governors; efpecially when we confider that 
weak perfons, who have more zeal than knowledge, for the fake 
of obtaining the victory in fome favourite point in which they 
have been violently oppofed, will often make conceffions which 


in themfelves are of much greater importance. 


We may alfo fuppofe that, in conféquence of the numberlefs. 


difputes, quarrels, and perfecutions, which were carried on 
among the different fects, and the fcenes of ecclefiaftical ini- 
quity which were acted, many, difgufted with a religion, the 
principal doétrines. of which appeared to be thus unfettled, and 
weary of the difturbances and perfecutions, from which they 
found no fafe retreat in ‘the Chriftian world, might be glad to 
take fhelter in the profeffion of Mahometanifm, which, as it ex- 
cluded thofe points that had been the occafion of fo many evils, 
and prohibited ali religious difputes, promifed a more peaceable 
enjoyment of this life, and held forth a profpeé of happinefs 
hereafter that was more level with their apprehenfions, and bet- 
ter fuited to their fenfual inclinations. 

Our worthy Author..concludes with a benevolent. wifh, in 
which we moft cordially join; that from a furvey of the fhock- 
ing fcenes delivered down to us in eccleftaftical hiftory, chrif. 
tians of every country and denomination may be induced to cul- 
tivate mutual Jove and peace, and entirely renounce all defire of 
violating the rights of confcience, as a truly antichriftian {pirit, 
that furnifhes Deifts with the moft formidable weapons againft 
the interefts of the Gofpel. 

The fecond differtation is given by M. JERon1Mo DE Boscn, 


and is in every refpect much fuperior to the firft. The Author 
feems 
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feems well acquainted with his fubject, and to entertain li- 
beral fentiments of religion; but in this, as in his former dif- 
fertation, he is too diffufe ; and his copious details, though far 
from uninterefting, often divert our attention from the main 
fubje&t. We cannot help lamenting, that a writer fo fenfibdle 
and well informed fhould not pay a little more attention to order 
and precifion, which would render his compofitions more in- 
ftruétive and pleafing. 

Tue Rev. M. P. A. C. HuGenuortz, minifter at Yel. 

in, who is the author of the third differtation, has ftri@tly ad- 
hered to the aflertion in his motto, Brevis effe ladoro. But though 
fhort, it contains a very juft and impartial view of the ftate of 
Chriftianity in the eaftern parts of the empire, and of the cha- 
racter and policy of Mahomet; together with the circumftances 
which mightenable this artful impoftor to derive advantage from 
the diftracted fituation of both church and ftate. 

~ The laft differtation, which we cannot he!p thinking the 
heft, is by M. VaLenTinE SLoTHOUW:eR, head matter of the 
grammar-fchool at Leeuwaarden. ‘This ingenious Author begins 
with fome very pertinent obfervations on the caufes that may 
either retard or haften the decline of large political bodies, 
which he jud:cioufly illuftrates by examples taken from the hif- 
tory of the eaftern empire ; and he introduces his examination of 
the ftate of the church with the following obfervations : 

‘ No political fociety can exift without religion natural or re- 
vealed. Revelation is either genuine or fictitious. Natural re- 
ligion and divine revelation cannot fail to promote the welfare 
of the community. This may alfo be advanced by a fictitious 
revelation, provided it does not fubvert the principles of natural 
religion. But if a fictitious revelation entirely deftroy the reli- 
gion of nature; or if a divine revelation be fo corrupted and de-. 
hafed by the perverfions of men, as to be rendered inefficacious 
with regard to thofe ends it was intended ta effet, the latter 
will become equally detrimental to the happinefs of the commu- 
nity with the former. This will be the cafe even with refpect 
to a religion originally founded on divine revelation: 

© 5. When it is fo far perverted from its original purity, that 
the church is not unanimoufly agreed concerning the fources 
from which the knowledge of it ought to be derived. 

‘2. When its profeflors are deemed pious and worthy in pro- 
portion, not to the holinefs and rectitude of their ljves, but to 
the violence and zeal with which they defend [peculative doc-: 
trines as eflential to religion. 

* 3. When {peculative doctrines are exprefled in inexplicable 
6 and thefe decifions forced upon mankind as the fole rule 
of faith, 


*4. When 
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‘4. When profeffors of the fame religion, and members of 
the fame civil community irreconcileably ‘hate and perfecute each 
other on account of an unavoidable variety and difference of opi- 


nions concerning fome of its articles. A— @& 
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ScripToRes Rerum Danicarum Medii A’vi, &c. i. e. A Collection 
of the Writers of Danifh Hiftory, who lived (in what is called) 
the Middle Age; one Part of which is now publifhed for the firit 
Time, and the other republifhed more corre@lly, and enriched with 
Notes. By M. James Lancesex, Counfellor of State, and 
Keeper of the Archives to the King of Denmark. Folio. Five 
Volumes. Publifhed fucceflively from 1772 to 1783 inclufive. 


HIS great colleétion is in Latin, excepting a fmal! number of 
Articles which are in old Danifh, Irifth, or Anglo.Saxon 

It contains all the productions both of national and foreign wri- 
ters relative to the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, their 
ifles, provinces, and all the duchies and diftri€ts that in former 
or later times have been ivbjeé& to the Danith fceptre. It com- 
prehends alfo the larger aud fmaller chronicles, annals, and 
hiftories of every kind—lifts of the Danifh monarchs, and of 
illuftrious men—genealogies, lives, necrologies, topography, and 
fragments relative to all thefe objects ;—as many as could be 
obtained fince the deftruction of feveral valuable libraries by the 


fire which broke out at Copenhagen in 1728. Je 





ArT. VI. 

Vergleichung der Griechifchen Philofophie mit der neuern, &c. 1. @. An 
Effay toward a Comparijon between the Philosophy of the Greeks and 
that of the Moderns. By Dr. Ant. Frep. Buscuine, Confilto- 
rial Counfellor to his Pruffian Majefty. 8vo. Berlin. 1785. 


Tis ingenious and learned Effay, which feems to be only a 
Prodromus, or preparation for difcufions more extenfive (as 

the Author calls it a fample) may be placed upon the fame fhelf with 
the curious work of M. Dutens. ‘The two productions are nearly 
of the fame complexion. They are both tavourable to the in- 
ventive genius of the ancients; but in neither is the comparifon 
full and compleat. M. BuscHinc thinks, that the moft ad- 
vantageous mark of diftinétion between the ancients and the 
moderns is the fuperiority of the Jatter in method, precifion, 
force of argument, and perfpicuity of illuftration, rather than 
in invention and genius. ‘There is fomething plaufible in this 
obfervation ; it does not, however, perfuade us that inventive 
genius has been more fparingly vouchfafed to the moderns, but 
Only that its bold excurfions have been checked by precifion in 
the {phere of philofophical inveftigation, in which genius (wit- 
nefs even the divine Plato!) has fuch an unlucky propenfity to 
Iva 
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run riot, and build caftles in the air. It is certain, that, in 
philofophy, precifion may have fomewhat diminifhed the fire of 
genius, but it has purified and augmented the /ight of truth. It 
has not deprived inventive genius of its force, but has only 
taken from it its fine frenzy, which fuits better the fairy land of 
poetry, than the fober feats of philofophic wifdom.—As to M, 
BuscuHINnG’s Effay, it does honour to his capacity, and difco- 
vers an extenfive and profound erudition. It furnifhes, at leaft, 
excellent materials for carrying on the proce/s between the an- 
cients and the moderns, in which fo many witnefles are to be 
heard, and fuch an immenfe multitude of circumftances are to 
be confidered, that the /awyers will have a large field for argu- 
ment and chicane, and the judges no eafy tafk, when they come 


to pronounce fentence. 
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Arr. VII. 


Inauguralfrage was die thiere gewifs nicht find, und was fie am wahr- 
Scheinlichften feyn, &c. i. e. Refearches, defigned to fhew, what 
the Brute Animals, certainly, are mot; and alfo, what they, pro- 
bably, are, &c. By JosepH Bercmann,D.D. Profeffor of Phi- 
lofophy and Natural Hiftory. 8vo. Mentz. 1785. 


ON this fubje&t, which has long been a favourite topic with 

metaphyficians, and more efpecially with thofe of the con- 
tinent, Profeflor BERGMANN, has faid feveral things, which, if 
not entirely new, are neverthelefs acute and ingenious. That 
beafts are not machines, he proves with more detail than is need- 
ful; for who, at this day, entertains fuch a whimfical notion, 
unlefs it be fome old-fafhioned Cartefian, or thofe goodly philo- 
fophers, whofe theory tends to make us a// machines ? It is cer- 
tain, that the half rea/oning elephant cannot be deemed a machine, 
by us, from any other confideration, than that he goes upon four 
feet, while we go upon two; and he might as well take us for 
mere machines becaufe we go upon two feet, while he goes upon 
four. 


nifeftly, fenfitive beings, with an immaterial principle; and 
- thinking or reafoning beings, to a certain degree. In certain 
claffes of animals this appears evident to our Author, who feems 
to have obferved, with great fagacity and attention, their various 
Operations and proceedings, their ways and means, &c. He 
thinks it impoflible to deduce this variety of action, in any ani- 
mals (if we except thofe of the loweft clafles in the gradation of 
intelligence), from a general and uniform inftin&. For they 
accommodate their operations to times and circumftances. They 
combine ; they chufe the favourable moment ; they avail them- 
felves of the occafion, and feem to receive inftruction by expe- 

rience. 


But if animals are not mere machines, what are they? Ma- 
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rience. Many of their operations announce reflection : the bird 
repairs a fhattered neft, inftead of conftructing, inftinctively, a 
new one: the hen, who has been robbed of her eggs, changes 
her place in order to lay the remainder with more fecurity : the 
cat difcoyers both care and artifice in concealing her kittens. 
Again, it is evident, that, on many occafions, animals know 
their faults, and miftakes, and correct them; they fometimes 
contrive the moft ingenious methods of obtaining their ends, and 
when one method fails, have recourfe to another ; and they have, 
without doubt, a kind of language for the mutual communica- 
tion of their ideas. How is all this to be accounted for (fays 
our Author) unlefs we fuppofe them endowed with the powers 
of perceiving, thinking, remembering, comparing and judging? 
‘They have thefe powers, indeed, in a degree, inferior to that in 
which they are pofiefled by the human fpecies, and form clafles 
below them in the graduated fcale of intelligent beings, But 
ftill it feems to our Author unreafonable to exclude them from 
the place which the principles of found philefophy, and faéts, 
‘afcertained by conftant obfervation, aflign to them in the great 
and diverfified fphere of life, fenfation, and intelligence ;—he 
does not, however, confider them ‘as beings, whofe aétions are 
dire&ted to moral ends, nor confequently as accountable and pre- 
per fubje€ts for reward or puni/hment, in a future world. Whether 
he is here in the right, or not, we leave to the decifion of thofe, 
who have attentively examined the fubject of perfectibility, and 
afcertained with precifion, in their philofophical di@ionary, the 
ideas that are reducible to the general terms of reward and pu- 


nifhment. > 


AR 7. "WII. 


Gefchichte des Deut{chen Handlungs, &c. ¢. e. A Hiftory of the Com. 
merce of Germany, comprehending its Navigation, Fifheries, In- 
ventions, Arts, Trades, Manufactures, rural Oeconomy, Police, 
Excife, Monies, Mines, Exchange, Luxury, &c. By Dr. Frep. 
Curist. JONATHAN Fiscuer, Profeffor of Law in the Univer- 


fity of Halle. Vol. I. Large 8vo. 586 Pages. Hanover, 1786. 


THIS is a work of the firf merit, both with refpeét to the 
interefting matters it contains, and the fuperior manner in 
which they are treated by the very learned and judicious Au- 
thor, ‘It exhibits a rich abundance of ufeful and entertaining 
erudition, as well as of commercial knowledge; and the ftatef- 
man and the fcholar, as well as the merchant, will find their 
account in its perufal. In the chronological hiftory of com- 
merce, the /talians are generally reprefented as taking the lead : 
after them come the Fiemings, then the Portuguefe, followed by 
the Enxglifhb and French, while the Dutch bring up the rear, and 
the Germans are fcarcely mentioned,’ This error, eee Abbé 
aynal 
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Raynal has inconfiderately adopted, is re&tified by our Author, 
who proves that the Germans were the firft of the modern Eu- 
ropeans, who traded in who'efale,—that all the feas were covered 
with their fhips, and that it was from them that the fouthern 
nations of Europe learned commerce. They derived their com- 
mercial knowledge from the Byzantine Greeks, the Arabians, 
and the Eaftern Sclavonians: the Saxons, who inhabited the 
coafts of the Baltic, were the firft traders in Germany: their ex- 
ample was followed by the Frieflanders, from whom the fpirit 
and knowledge of commerce were communicated to their neigh- 
bours, the Flemings, and at laft reached the Swabians, who, at 
the fame time, had a fhare in the trade which the Portuguefe 
carried on with the Eaft Indies. Such is our Author’s chrono. 
logy of commerce, which will appear new to a multitude of read- 
ers. If it be a true one, preceding writers muft have fuppofed, 
and even indicated epochas in the hiftory of commerce that kad 
no exiftence. It is generally thought, for example, that Ger- 
many increafed its commerce confiderably, by forming connec- 
tions with Italy under the reign of Othe the Great, about the 
middle of the tenth century; whereas our Author proves, even 
from the teftimonies of Italian writers, that Italy, at that time, 
had fcarcely any commerce at all, while the Germans carried on 
a very confiderable trade in the productions of the Levant and of 
the North. The Eaft was the fource of that foreign commerce, 
which gave them, for a long time, a preponderance over all the 
other European nations. They drew fome of its merchandifes 
from Conftantinople, the great ftaple, in the middle age, and 
others immediately from the Indies, and particularly from China, 
which, after a land-carriage that appears to us fcarcely con- 
ceivable, and which fuppefes more than Herculean labour and 
patience, they fhipped at Lubeck, in German vefflels, which 
conveyed them to all the weftern countries of Europe. 

In the fixty-three articles, that compofe this firft volume, the 
Jearned Author gives an ample and methodical account of the 
ftate of Germany, in the periods that preceded its foreign com- 
merce; and of the origin of this commerce, and its progrefs, 
fo far down as the middle age. A fimple enumeration of the 
interefting obje&ts and refearches, that are prefented to the cu- 
riofity of the Reader under thefe three heads, would {well this 
article beyond its proper bounds. Many of thefe refearches are 
new, and others (leis new) have nearly the merit of novelty 
from the manner in which they are treated. The account of 
the flave trade in the interior of Germany, in former times, is 
igh curious, though painful to humanity. The hiftory of 
the German marine and navigation is inftrutive and entertain- 
ing. The ancient commerce and induftry of the Pruffians and 
Sclavonians—the commercial connections of the Ruffians with 

the 
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the Greeks and Afiatics, and their navigation on the Dnieper to 
Conftantinople—the ftate of money from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century—the origin and hiftory of bills of exchange—the 
navigation of the Germans in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, and their produats, manufzétures, and luxury, 
in that period ;—with the hiftory of their herring fifheries :—all 
thefe form but a fmall part of the interciting objects treated in 
this irft volume. 

Among the many novelties, to be met with in this work, we 
may place the following aflertion of our Author, that, before 
the 16th century, all the other European ftates, not excepting 
J:aly, were indebted to Germany for their moft eminent artifts 
and trade{men, and even for their greateft mafters in the arts of 
paloting, engraving and feculpture. This latter part of the affer- 
tion, which feems very paradoxical, is fupported by the reputae 
tion of Abert Durer, and his difciples, who had, undoubtedly, 
great merit in painting, engraving, and fculpture; but prior to, 
or, at leaft, cotemporary with them, were the illuftrious fchools 
of Perrugino, Fr. Barthalemeo, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti, Raphael, and many others, which eclipfe the glory 
of the German artifts at this early period. 

We have juit mentioned the flave trade. This was the firft, 
the moft lucrative, and the moft horrible branch of the interior 
commerce of Germany; and we have never feen it defcribed 
with fuch a curious and fhocking detail] as in the work now be- 
fore us. When the Germans, whofe primitive o¢cupations 
were war and hunting, began to turn their views to agriculture, 
and perceived that a multitude of people were required for the 
labours of the field, they derived a fupply of hands from their 
wars, Inftead of butchering, as they had done formerly, the 
prifoners, whom they had neither places to lodge, nor food to 
nourifh, they made them faves, and employed them in the cul- 
ture of their lands. By incorporating thus the prifoners in their 
families, they diminifhed the number of their enemies, and auge 
mented their population. But though war was the moft abun- 
dant fource of this kind of opulence, it was, however, promoted 
by other means. ‘The Germans from their very origin (and 
this is a fingular phenomenon) were exceflively addidted to 
gaming. ‘They played with a kind of fury, when they had no- 
thing to play for but the wild fruits that had been gathered from 
the bramble, or the hare that had been takeh in the chace. In 
a lefs rude ftate of fociety, they rifxed not only their goods and 
their flavesy but even their perfons «n acaft of the dice, and 
thus frequently lof their liberty. Unfortunate ftrangers, alfo, 
who were cait upon their coafts by thipwreck, were, inftead of 
finding the fuccours of humanity, devoted to the labours of fer- 
Vitude : children were often fold at their birth; foreigners, who 
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fet foot on the German territories, and had not met with the 
formal protection of hofpitality, were hunted and caught like 
wild beafts, and reduced to flavery : debtors become infolvent 
met with the fame fate, and a variety of crimes and mifde- 
meanors were punifhed with fervitude. It was, neverthelefs, to 
perpetual wars, which were the principal plague of thofe barba- 
rous times (and are likely to become the providential fcourge of 
our more civilized, but not lefs criminal avarice), that the pro- 
digious multiplication of flaves was chiefly owing. It was thus 
that France {warmed with flaves under the reign of Charle- 
magne, whocarried on a war of thirty years againft the Saxons ; 
and it iy impoffible to read without horror, the captures of this 
kind made by the Emperor Otho, furnamed the Great, Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Brunfwick, and Albert the Bear, who al- 
moft entirely depopulated Mecklenburg, Wagne, and the Mar- 
quifate of Brandenburg. ‘The unfortunate fugitives who fled 
from their cruel defpotifm to Pomerania and Denmark, met 
there with the fame inhuman treatment, and were fold, like 
droves of cattle, to the Poles and Bohemians, and the wafted 
countries were afterwards re-peopled by colonies from Flanders, 
Holland, Friefland, and Weftphalia. 

There were feveral towns, particularly in Germany, in which 
public markets or fairs were eftablifhed for the fale of flaves. In 
thefe markets, the odious commerce in queftion was ordinarily 
carried on by barter; and horfes were the principal commodity 
that was given in exchange for human beings. The details of 
this trafic, which was in vigour from the vth to the xith century, 
may be feen in the canons of the monk Marculfus. It was, 
however, reftrained by the progrefs of the Chriftian religion 
among thefe barbarians, and the modifications it met with from 
this and feveral other circumftances, are amply enumerated by 
our learned Author. - mM—-! 
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ART. IX. | 

Hiftoria de Abiponibus, &c. i. e. A Hiftory of the Abiponians, an 
equeftrian and warlike People of Paraguay. By M. Martin Do- 
BRIZHOFFER, formerly a Jefuit, anda Miflionary in that Country. 

3 Vols. 8vo. Vienna. 1785. 
THE Abiponians are a free people, that formerly inhabited the 
diftrict of Chaks. The hoftilities of the Spaniards have, 
fince the commencement of the prefent century, obliged them to 
remove their refidence fouthward, and they now occupy the. 
territory that lies between Santa Fé and St. Fago. They make 
perpetual incurfions on the Spanifh frontiers, and employ, in 
thefe expeditions, the horfes which the Europeans imprudently 
introduced into South-America, and which run wild in ‘the. 
plains and forefts of that country. Our Author lived feyen years 
5 among 
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among the Abiponians, and he defcribes circumftantially their 
character, manners, and inftitutions: his narration, however, 
is often confufed, and in general has too little of that luminous 
order that is requifite in hiftorical details, as well as in philofo- 
phical difcuffions. ‘There are, neverthelefs, many things in the 
hiftory of this people, that will render the work before us, fuch 
asit is, entertaining to a curious reader. 

Thefe Abiponians are a very fingular people, ‘Their number 
does not much exceed 5000; and this fcanty population is faid to 
be partly owing to the frequency of a very barbarous practice, fug- 
gefted by jealoufy: for as the mothers fuckle their children during 
the {pace of two or three years, it often happens that the fathers, 
impatient of fuch a long abftinence, leave them inthe Jurch, and 
take to themfelves other mates; to prevent which, the mother 
fometimes takes away the life of her child. How this is recon- 
cileable with the extreme tendernefs of maternal affection, which 
our Author attributes to the Abiponian matrons, is not eafily 
to be conceived, unlefs we fuppofe their jealoufy exceflive; and, 
indeed, when jealoufy becomes outrageous, it fupprefles the 
tendereft feelings of nature and humanity. 

The Abiponians are by our Author faid to be naturally white, 
though air and fmoke give a brownifh hue to their complexion*. 
They are well made, robuft, healthy, and vigorous, which laft 
quality our Author attributes to their entering late into matrimo- 
nial connexions: the reverfe is the cafe in more civilized na- 
tions ; and whether the difference be owing to conftitution or 
morals, the advantage lies on the fide of the Abiponians. It 
is feldom or never, we are told, before his 30th year, that an 
Abiponian thinks of forming connubial connexions, and it is 
always by a kind of force that the fex are engaged in matrimo- 
nial bonds. Strange enough this in fuch a warm climate, as if 
their morals are better than ours! which, fo far as our Jefuit 
may be credited, feems to be the cafe: for we are told, that the 
Abiponians have an averfion to every thing obfcene and inde- 
cent; that they have no words to exprefs objects or qualities of 
this kind; that the terms adultery, proffitution, or debauchery, 
have no place in their language; that they abhor the idea of 
going naked ; and that their actions and demeanour are regular 
and decent. 





* This feems unphilofophical, and contrary to the obfervations 
of all other travellers among the fable and the fwarthy nations. ‘The 
children of Negroes and of Ethiopians are black ; thofe of the Ame- 
rican Indians are red, or copper-coloured ; and fo of every other 
complexion by which the varieties in the human fpecies are diftin- 
guifhed, 
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It is fingular, if it be true, that this people fhould have ne 
idea of the Deity, nor any term in their language to exprefs it. 
They admit, neverthelefs, fays our Author, the exiftence of 
an evil /pirit, whom they call their Grand-father; they believe 
alfo thatthe foul, when feparated from the body, exifts for ever, 
though they do not give themfelves the trouble to make any en- 
quiry about the mode or circumftances of that future exiftence, 
The Guaranians, who lie north-eaft of their country, have a de- 
nomination for the Deity, which exprefles the idea of a Bene- 
fagior, and implies a fentiment of admiration; and the Pata- 
gonians, and other fouthern nations, call God the nvifible Being, 
and acknowledge a multitude of Spirits of different characters 
and qualities. 

The Abiponians are ranged into diflin& bodies, under their 
refpective chiefs. Each chief is fucceeded by his eldeft fon; 
but this hereditary conftitution is fubject to exceptions in favour 
of liberty ; and if the heir is not an object of public efteem, 
another fucceflor is elected in his place. Our Hiftorian fays he 
was an eye-witnefs of the exclufion of a fucceflor, founded on 
his having the reputation of a liar;—a ftriking inftance this of 
the delicacy of Abiponian morality. In other cafes, they bear 
palpable marks of the moft uncultivated ftate with refpe& to 
knowledge, particularly in their language, or rather ta their 
languages, for they have fourteen that are not dialects, but 
really diftinét languages, according to our Author, which, 
however, with his permiffion, wedo not believe. Thefe lan- 
guages are modified by no rules that have any analogy with 
thofe of any known grammar. ‘They are full of redundances 
and fuperfluous terms; and yet the tcrms they ufe in c unting 
go no farther than to the number three, and al] the efforts of the 
Jefuits to teach them the fimpleft ufe and expreflion of numbers 
proved ineffeQtual.— This again is very ftrange! 

The Abiponians confider all their difeafes as the effects of 
forcery and witchcraft; and this fuperftitious notion gives rife 
to frequent murders. One of the difeafes peculiarly incident to 
thofe that inhabit the woods, is a melancholy delirium, which 
begins always towards the evening, lafts between ten and four- 
teen days, and is removed by threats and artifices that infpire 
terror, The meafles and the fmall-pox make terrible ravage 
among this people: at the firft appearance of this latter difor- 
der they run into the woods as if it was purfuing them, and en- 
deavour to efcape it by dire€ting their courfe in tranfverfe lines. 
Their phyficians are a kind of jugglers, who know no remedies 
for any difeazfe but thofe which are fuggetted by the moft ignoe- 
rant fuperftition. When any patient dies, his tongue and his 
heart are feparaied from the body, boiled, and given to a dog; 
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by which operation they mean to punifh the evil agent, or for- 
cerer, who is fuppofed to have fent the diforder. They thew 

reat refpeét for the remains of the deceafed, and depofit them 
with folemn ceremony in the tombs of their anceftors ; while 
the Guaranians and Brafilians devour their dead (if our Author 
is to be credited); and mothers have been obferved in the adja- 
cent provinces feeding upon their new born children. 

It was in the year 1641 that the Abiponians firft made ufe of 
horfes, which they mount and manage with great agility, with- 
out ftirrups, fpurs, or faddles. ‘They have a kind of order of 
chivalry for their warriors; and the equeftrian clafs of thefe 
favages is fo formidable to the Spaniards (fays our Author), that 
ten of the former are fufficient to put to flight an hundred of the 
Jatter. Their manner of fighting refembles pantomime, fo ex- 
travagant and burleique are their looks, their attitudes, and dif-+ 
ferent motions. Their fight is acute, their movements are 
quick, and they difplay an amazing degree of art and agility in 
avoidiag the arrows and javelins of their enemies, 

The recital of the wars, or rather plundering expeditions, of 
the Abiponians is too uniform, in the objects it exhibits, to be 
interefting. The account of the effceéts of the miffions on this 
people is highly coloured in favour of the Jefuits. ‘The mifer- 
able adminiftration of the Spaniards in thofe parts, which ex- 
pofes them perpetually to the incurfions of thefe favages, is well 
defcribed. The hatred which thefe favages (whofe manners, 
though rude and uncultivated, are in many refpects pure and 
virtuous) bear the Spaniards, is ftrong, and indeed invincible, 
Thele pretended Chriftians fays our Author, who are the fcum 
of the Spanifh nation, practife every kind of fraud and villainy 
among thefe poor Barbarians; and their corrupt and vicious 
morals are fo adapted to prejudice the Abiponians againft the 
Chriftian religion, that the Jefuit miffionaries have, by a fevere 
Jaw, prohibited any Spaniard from coming, without a formal 
permiffion, into any of their colonies. 

A colony is the name given to any body (above the number of 
twenty) of Abiponians, who, by the prefents and inftru€tions of 
the miffionaries, have been engaged to quit their favage wander- 
ing life, and to live together in the profeflion of Chriftianity. 
We do not think that our Author means to make us fmile, 
when he defcribes the religious improvements of thefe poor 
people ; and yet his recital produced frequently this effet. The 
firft attempts to convert them were made in the years 1638, and 
1643, by Father Pastor, a Spaniard of St, Fago d’E/ffero. 
‘Shefe attempts were rendered ineffectual by the Spanifh court, 
which would not permit the French and German Jefuits to 
eater into Paraguay, They were renewed about a century after 
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this, when the prohibition was abolifhed by the court of Madrid, 
and fpiritual labourers and Jefuits of all nations were admitted 
into the Abiponian vineyard. How they laboured our Jefuit 
tells us honeftly: they made preparatory approaches to the con- 
verfion of thefe favages, by diftributing among them provifions, 
and efpecially beef, of which they are very fond. By this they 
engaged them to live in clufters, or colonies, fo that in procefs 
of time they became hufbandmen, and grew fenfible of the plea- 
fure of property, and the advantages of agriculture. As it 
was mutton and beef that gave them the firft propenfity towards 
Chriftianity, fo thefe two articles, even by the confeffion of 
our Author, are ftill of confequence towards their perfeverance 
in the faith. As to their fpiritual progrefs fince the year 1743 
(when their firft colony was formed at St. Xavier, near Santa Fé), 
it is not of the pureft nor moft rational kind. Thefe favages 
indeed are willing to have their children inftructed; they find 
fomething new. and attracting in the Romifh forms and ceremo- 
nies of divine worfhip; and this is not at all furprizing, as 
children and favages are peculiarly fond of rareé fhows. Our 
Author was particularly acquainted with fome of their cacicks, 
or chiefs, who were extraordinary for their zeal in the profef~ 
fion of Chriftianity, and the attendance on divine worfhip ; but 
he obferves,, that the pleafure they felt from the ringing of the 
bells was the principal attraction that led them to church. A 
Silefian prieft, who had a mufical talent, made alfo a confider- 
able impreffion on this people in the religious way. A —~ eo 
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Effai fur P Application de? Analyfe ala Probabilité des Decifions rendues 
@ la Pluralité des Voix. Sc. An Effay concerning the Application 
of the Analytical Method to the Decifions formed by a Majority of 
Votes. By the Marquis of Conporcer, perpetual Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and Member of the Academies 
of Peterfburg, Turin, Padua, Bologna, and Philadelphia. 4to. 
304 Pages, and a preliminary Difcourfe of 191. 

HERE is no doubt a rich difplay of geometrical logic in 
this capital performance; and the application of the prin- 
ciples and reafonings which it contains to public utility (that 
is, tothe formation of tribunals, both for civil and criminal 
caufes), and to the regulation of elections, in which numerous 
aflemblies have the right of fuffrage, renders it peculiarly inte- 

refting. We have feen no work in which this difficult and im- 

portant fubject is treated with more accuracy, extent, and depth 

of reafoning. 
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Theatre Allemande, i.e. The German Theatre; or a Colleétion of 
the beft Dramatic Pieces, Ancient and Modern, which have been 
publifhed in the German Language. ‘To which is prefixed, a Dif- 
fertation concerning the Origin, Progre/s, and pre/ent State of Dra- 
matic Poetry in Germany. By Meflieurs Junker and Lisg- 
BAULT. 8vo. 4 vols. Paris. 1785. 

HE firft and fecond volumes of this colle&tion were publifhed 
fome years ago, and then efcaped our notice, The two laft 
have lately appeared. 

When we confider the prefent progreffive motion of tafte and 
genius in Germany, we fuppofe the editors will not ftop here ; 
for the dramatic produ@tions of feveral modern poets of the firft 
note are not placed in this collection. The compilement, how- 
ever, has great merit, and the diflertation prefixed to it exhibits 
acurious hiftory of this branch of German literature, inter- 
iperfed with critical remarks, which are fometimes ingenious, 
but frequently offend us, when Shakefpeare is brought before 
the tribunal of French tafte, and judged by the Jaws in which 
Nature is fo much cramped in the French drama, 

In this diflertation we learn, that before the xth century, no 
traces of dramatic poetry are to be found in the literary hiftory 
of Germany. Thofe which appear in the three fucceeding 
ages are obfcure and ambiguous. In the year 1322, the clergy 
of Eifenach exhibited publickly in (what they called) a pretty 
fhow, the parable of the ten virgins, on which occafion the fate 
of the five fooli/h ones threw Frederick Marquis of Mifnia into a 
violent paffion, which was followed by an apoplexy, of which 
he died upon the fpot. It was common in the ages of barbarifm 
to bring upon the ftage religious fubjects, and particularly the 
remarkable events recorded in facred hiftory. Of this praétice 
our Author gives us feveral very abfurd and laughable fpecimens, 
from the German dramatifts of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
which he confiders as the firf? period of the German theatre. 
During this period Hans Sachs, a fhoemaker of Nuremberg, 
compofed 76 comedies and 59 tragedies, which are ftil] extant, 
in five enormous folio volumes. The difputes between the Ro- 
manifts and Calvinifts furnifhed materials for dramatic compo- 
fitions at the dawn of the Reformation; and the former more 
efpecially vented their polemic fpleen in this manner. Luther 
and Calvin were expofed to popular hatred or ridicule in tragi- 
comedies and farces; and though the Proteftants were lefs dif- 
pofed than their adverfaries to {upport their caufe, by fuch me- 
thods of attack and defence, which they deemed inconfiftent 
with the gravity of religion, yet they fometimes brought the 
Roman Pontif upon the fcene, with a fool’s cap on his ghoftly 
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noddles; and if ridicule could ever be a teft of truth, it had a 
Jarge field for the difplay of its powers in the Vatican. 

On this occafion our editors have imparted to the public, in 
their preliminary differtation, a literary anecdote which is new 
to us; and which, though it may not be true in fact, carries 
neverthelefs (trong lines of probability. They tell us that Dr. 
Swift drew the plan of his Tale of a Tub fiom an old German 
romance, of which the fubject is as follows: ‘* A certain king, 
named Emanuel, had three fons, Pfeudo Peter, Martin, and “John ; 
of whom the eldeft travelled into Italy, the fecond into Ger- 
manv, andthe third into Switzerland. During their abfence 
the father dies, after having made a will, in which he leaves 
his kingdom to his three fons, and prefcribes to them the rules 
and method they were to follow in governing their fubjects. 
The eldeft fon, on his return home, takes pofleffion of the king- 
dom, as if it belonged to him alone, treais his fubjects with the 
ereateft cruelty, and fhews no regard to his father’s will. Soon 
after this Afartin returns, and, fhocked at the repeated adts of 
violence committed by his brother, he accofts him with the moft 
ferious remonftrances, which P/eudoe Peter treats with indigna- 
tion and contempt, Jn the midit of this conteft, the youngeft 
brother arrives from Switzerland, and, inftead of accomma- 
dating matters, puts all into confufion by his impetuofity and 
petulance ; at one time rejecting the teftament as null and void, 
and at another interpreting its contents in the ftrangeft manner. 
Finding, however, that this turbu'ent method of proceeding 
only ferved to prolong the conteft, he bethought himfelf of an 
expedient for deciding it; this was, to dig up the body of their 
deceafed father, and fet it up as a mark at which the three 
brothers were to fhoot fucceffively, in confequence of a previous 
agreement, that he who touched it neareft the heart fhould be 
the fole pofleffor of the difputed kingdom, Pfeudo- Peter con- 
fented to this propofal, but it was oppofed by AdZartin, who re- 
fpeéted his fathers remains, and hence the conteft became more 
violent than ever. Martin’s generous oppofition to the propofal 
of his brothers, rendered him the object of their averfion, and 
they perfecuted him with unrelenting cruelty: but by an act of 
divine juftice, the deceafed father was exhibited in a formidable 
apparition to his three fons, and chaftifing the eldeft and the 
youngeft with cruel torments, rewarded the filial affe@tion of 
Martin, by putting the crown upon his head,”——-The moral of 
this hétion, which is a keen fatire againft the Romanifts and 
Calvinifts, is evidently fimilar to that of the teftament in the 
Tale of a Tub. Swift may have taken the hint from this farce; 
or, as wits jump, he may have conceived a fimilar plan in hjs 
owa droll fancy. Utrum horum, mavis accipe, 
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The fecond period of dramatic poetry was introduced by Martin 
Opitz of Boberfield, the firft German bard who felt the fublime 
beauties of Grecian and Latin poefy, and attempted to tranf- 

lant them into hisown language. In the year 1615 he tranf- 
lated the Trojan Women of Seneca; and in 5626 the Antigonus 
of Sophocles. In corre&tnefs and elegance his ftile was fo much 
fuperior to that of his predeceflors, that he was called the father 
of the German drama; but his example was not followed by 
his fucceflors. They preferred the affected, tawdry ornaments 
of the Iralian poets, to the noble fimplicity of the ancients; they 
were perpetually either fermenting in froth and bombaft, or 
falling into burlefque; and in many of their tragedies Harlequin 
acts a principal part. 

When Germany had laboured for more than a century under 
the juft reproach of bad talte and ill-direéted genius, Gott/ched, 
who was a philofopher, a grammarian, and acritic, and held 
an eminent rank among men of wit and letters in Ais day (until 
better days came), attempted to reform the German theatre; 
and here begins the third period of the German drama. Gottf- 
ched was a correét writer, but he had not that warmth, nor that 
force of genius, which produce the pathetic and the fublime. 
He tranflared feveral pieces of Corneilie, Racine, and Moliere, 
and feemed zealous to form the German theatre upon the model 
of the French, But this would not do with the grave and ener- 
gic Teutons; and though Gortfched was feconded by a part of 
the nation, who, for a while, confidered him as an extraordi- 
nary genius, yet there was always a predominant party againft 
him, who looked upon the bold and free fpirit of the Englith 
drama, as moft fuited to the genius of the Germans, and who 
therefore took Shakefpear rather than Racine for their model. 
The confequence of this conteft was, for fome time, that feveral 
German dramatifts imitated the French ftage, others the Englith; 
fome, with certain reftri€tions followed both, and attempted a 
mixture of Englifh energy and pathos, with French elegance 
and precifion. Thus the dramatic tafte fuCtuated in Germany, 
under the influence of cifferent models. It is not yet perhape 
arrived at a fixed flate of confiftence; but as imitation is daily 
giving place to invention and genius in that country, and the 
German bards are getting out of their leading ftrings, we may 
foon expect to fee the national charaéter, and the bign improve 
ments it has of late years received from the rapid progrefs of 
tafte and true fcience, ftamped in more orignal lines on the 
dramatic productions of the German ports. “They have already 
publifhed’ many pieces of great merit, of which the colletion 
exhibited in the work before us is an evident proof, The Freneh 
tranflation of thefe pieces here given by Mefirs. JUNKER and 
LigBaAULt, is much {uperior to that which was publifhed at 
Amiterdam, 
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A Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, towards the Antarétic Polar 
Circle, and round the World ; but chiefly intothe Country of the 
Hottentots and Caffres, from the year 1772 to 1776. By Andrew 
Sparrman, M. D. Profeffor of Phyfic at Stockholm, Fellow of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in Sweden, &c. ‘Tranflated from 
the Swedifh. With Plates, 2 Vols. 4to. 11. 103. boards, Robin- 

.fon. 1785. 
R. Sparrman ftudied botany under Sir Charles Linnzus, 
the celebrated reftorer of that fcience, and was one of his 
favourite difciples. He had made a voyage to China, at a very 
early age, with his kinfman the Chevalier Charles Guftavus 

Eckeberg, commander of a Swedifh Eaft India Ship, and known 

in fome meafure to this country by his account of the Chinefe 

hufbandry annexed tothe tranflation of the voyages of Ofbeck 
and Toreen; and the Amenitates Academica, publifhed under 


‘the infpection of his great tutor, exhibit proofs of the young 


philofopher’s attention and ingenuity in the courfe of that 
voyage. 

On his return to Upfal he applied to the ftudy of phySic, de- 
ficning to follow that profeffion ; but his attention being prin- 
cipally engrofled by the fcience of botany, he was exceedingly 
defirous of refiding for fome time at the Cape of Good Hope; as 
the place of all others the beft calculated to gratify his inclina- 
tion. But it was neceflary, on more accounts than one, that 
he fhould have fome appointment at that place; and Captain 
Eckeberg procured for him that of tutor to the children of M. 
Kerfte, the Dutch Eaft India Company’s refident at Falfe Bay. 
The intereft of Linnzus with the Dire€tors of the Swedifh Eaft 
India Company procured him alfo a paflage to that place free of 
expence. 

On his arrival at the Cape he entered on his double, we might 
fay triple, employment; for he fometimes praétifed as a phyfi- 
cian ; but with very different degrees of alacrity, as he bitterly 
complains of his confinement, and want of opportunities of 
purfuing his botanical ftudies. He, notwithftanding, found 
means to make feveral fhort excurfions between the middle of 
April and the November following ; and in O@ober, the {pring 
being then pretty well advanced, he took a fortnight’s trip 
through the diftri€t which furrounds the Cape Town, and was 
wid fuccefsful in his refearches with refpeét to plants and in- 
ects, 

In November a flop was put to all his meafures, by the ar- 
rival of Captain Cook at the Cape in the Refolution ; on board 
of which were the Mefirs, Forffer, father and fon, who en- 
gaged him as their affiftant in the voyage which they had under- 
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taken to make, as botani{ts, on board that fhip, when Mr. (now 
Sir Jofeph) Banks had declined going out in her, Our Author’s 
account of that voyage will not afford the reader much informa- 
tion, being little more than a collection of dates when they ar- 
rived at and left fuch and fuch places; where he has attempted 
more than this, he has more frequently fallen into error than 
could have been expected from any intelligent perfon who had 
actually made the voyage. 

Our Author, on his return to the Cape, began to make pre~ 
parations for his intended expedition into the fouth-ealtern parts 
of Africa; but as he had the winter before him, he did it at his 
leifure ; and, in the mean time, formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance and friendfhip with a young African, M%Daniel Ferdi- 
nand Immelman, whofe father was a chennlll in the Dutch 
fervice, and who had already, merely for his pleafure, taken a 
fhort trip into the inland parts of Africa. 

The ufual mode of travelling here is in waggons drawn by 
oxen; and indeed fome conveyance of this kind feems abfolutely 
neceflary in fuch an expedition as the Author propofed to himfelf, 
where he might fometimes travel more than cone hundred miles 
without meeting with any inhabitants able to furnifh him with a 
dinner: but the nature of his equipment and the neceflity for 
it will beft appear from his own words, a little abridged : 

‘ M. Immelman provided himfelf with a good eafy nag, for 
which he gave fifty rix-dollars [about ten guineas] ; I had already 
bought an ordinary galloway and a new baggage-waggon, finifhed 
in the fame manner as thofe in which peafants ufually travel in this 
colony. ‘To draw a waggon of this kind there are ufually required 
five pair of oxen, which I therefore bargained for at eight rix-dol- 
Jars a head. I further took with me medicines of feveral forts, as 
well for our own ufe, as for that of the peafants, to whom they 
might be of great fervice, and procure us a better reception. [ 
hkewife provided myfelf with a {mall ftock of glafs beads, brafs tin- 
der-boxes, with fteels for ftriking fire, fome knives, and fome tobacco ; 
all thefe were commodities peculiarly acceptable to the Hottentots. 
We likewife took with us an oaken cafk, made for the purpofe of keep- 
ing ferpents and other animals in brandy ; alfo feveral reams of paper 
for drying plants, with leads and needles for infe&ts. Neither did we 
forget to take with us plenty of tea, coffee, chocolate, and fugar, 
partly for our own ufe, and partly to infinuate ourfelves into the good 
graces of the yeomen, who, by reafon of the great diftance they are 
at from the Cape, are often without thefe neceflaries. We were well 
provided with needles of feveral forts, as by means of thefe and a 
few fair words, we fhould be enabled to gain the good graces of 
the farmer’s daughters, as well as their affiftance in collecting infeéts, 
I bought, too, thirty and odd pounds of gunpowder, balls, lead, &c. 
{t is certain that the expence and quantity of this ammunition was 
much more than we were advifed to take with us, or than I myfelf 
thought neceflary. On our return to the Cape, however, after an 
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eight months journey, it was almoft all ufed. I would therefore ad. 
vite every body who may hereafter undertake an expedition of this 
kind, to ftock themfelves well with powder and fhot. Every fhot does 
not take place, and not a little is expended in the fhooting at {mall 
birds ; fome too mult be fpent in shooting at inarks. Befides it may 
happen, as it did to me and my party, that for feveral weeks toge- 
ther one may have little more to live upon than what falls before 
one’s gun ; not to mention that prudence requires one to be prepared 
with ammunition again‘t the hoftile attacks of men.’ 

Dr. Sparrman fet out from the Cape Town on the 25th of 
July, and in three or four days arrived at the hot baths in Hot- 
tentot’s Holland, a low level diftrici, of fome extent, about 
fifty or fixty miles from Cape Town, and the farther extremity 
of it forms the moft foutherly points of Africa, called Cape 
L’Aguillas. Here our Author propofed to ftay fome time, for 
the benefit of bathing ; in hopes it might be of ufe to him in 
removing a rheumatic complaint under which he then Jaboured. 

Toward the latter end of Auguft he was joined by his friend 
and fellow traveller, MY Immelman, and on the 26th they fet 
out on their dreary expedition, dire@ting their courfe to the eaft- 
ward, parallel to the coaft, and at the diftance of twenty to 
forty miles from it. On the 3oth they came to the river Zon- 
der-end [river without end], where they met with the firf 
craal, or community of Hottentots; and our Author gives the 
following defcription of that finguler people as the refult of all 
his obfervations and enquiries on the fubject. 

‘ They are as tall as moft Europeans, and as for their being, in 

eneral, more flender, this proceeds from their being more ftinted 
and curtailed in their food, and likewife from their not ufing them- 
felves to hard labour. But that they have {mall hands and feet com- 
pared with the other parts of their bodies, has been remarked by no 
one before, and may, perhaps, be looked on as a characteriftic mark 
of this nation. 

‘ The root of the nofe is moftly very low, by which means the 
diftance of the eyes from each other is greater than in Europeans. 
Jn like manner the tip of the nofe is pretty flat. The iris is fcarcely 
ever of a light colour, but has generally a dark brown caft, fome- 
times apprcaching to black. 

* Their fkin is of a yellowifh brown hue, which fometimes refem- 
bles that of an European who has the jaundice in a high decree; at 
the fame time, however, this colour is not in the leaft obfervable in 
the whites of their eyes. One does not find fuch thick lips among 
the Hottentots as among their neighbours the Negroes, the Caffres, 
and the Mozambiques. In fine, their mouths are of a middling 
fize, and, almoft always furnifhed with a fet of the fineft teeth which 
can be feen; and taken together with the reft of their features, as 
well as their fhape, carriage, and every motion ; in fhort, their sout 
enfemble indicates health and delight, or at leaft an air of fans /ouci. 
‘This carelefs mien, however, difcovers marks at the fame time both 
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of alacrity and refolution ; qualities which the Hottentots, in fad, 
can fhow upon occafion. 

‘ The head would appear to be covered with a black, though noc 
very clofe, frizzled kind of wool, if the natur«l harfhoeils of it did 
pot fhew that it was hair, if poflible, more woolly than that of the 
negroes. If in other refpects there fhould, by great chance, be ob- 
ferved any traces of a beard, or of hair in any other parts of the body, 
fuch as are feen on the Europeans, they are, however, very wifling, 
and generally of the fame kind as that on the ry 

In defcribing their drefs, and the method of painting them- 
felves, he obferves, that this latter (if painting it may be called) 
‘ confifts in befmearing their bodies all over moft copioufly with fat, 
mixed with a little foot. This is never wiped off; on the contrary, 
I never faw them ufe any thing to clean their fkins, except that 
when, in greafing the wheels of their waggons, their hands were be- 
fmeared with tar and pitch, they ufed to get it off very eafily with 
cow-dung, at the fame time rubbing their arms into the bargain up 
to their fhoulders with this cofmetic; fo that as the duft and other 
filth. together with their footy ointment, and the {weat of their bo- 
dies, mut neceffarily, notwithftanding it is continually wearing of, 
in fome meafure adhere to the fkin, it contributes not alittle to con- 
ceal the natural hue of the latter, and at the fame time to change it 
from a bright amber-brown to a brownith yellow colour obfcured 
with filth and naitinefs. What has enabled me to determine the na- 
tural complexion of the Hottentots to be of an amber-yellow colour, 
was merely the fcrapulous nicety of fome few farmer’s wives, who 
made one or two of their Hottentot girls {cower their fkins, that they 
might not be too filthy to look after their children, or todo any other 
bufinefs that required cleantinefs. 

* Eefides the pleafure the Hottentots enjoy in befmearing their 
bodies from head to foot, they likewife perfume them with a powder 
of herbs, with which they powder both their heads and bodies, rub- 
bing it in all over them when they befinear themfelves. The odour 
of it is at the fame time rank and aromatic, and feems to come near- 
eit to that of poppy mixed with {pices. ‘ihe plants ufed for this pur- 

vie are various fpecies of the dic/ma, called by the Hottentots 
éuckee, and confidered by them as poileiling great virtues in curing 
diforders. Some of thefe fpecies are very common abou: the Cape; 
but one particular fort, waich Tam told grows about Goud's river, 
is faid to be fo valuable, that no more than a thimble full of it is 
given in exchange for a lamb. 

‘ The Hottentot’s, with their fkins drefied up with greafe and foot 
and buckee powder, are by this means in a great meature defended 
from the influence of the air, and may in a manner reckon them- 
felves full dreffed. In other refpeéts both men and women are wont 
to appear quite undreffed ; indeed, [ may fay naked, except a trifling 
covering with which they always conceal certain parts of their bodies. 
With the men this coverine coniilts of a bag or flap made of tkin: 
but as this piece of furniture is Orly talened by a fmail part of its 
upper end to a narrow beit, and in other refpetts hanging quite 
lcofe, it is but a very imperiect concealment; and when the wearer 
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is walking, or otherwife in motion, it isnone atall. They call this 
purfe by the Dutch name of jackal/l, the name of an animal of the 
fox kind common in that country, as it is almoft always prepared of 
the {kin of this creature with the hairy fide turned outwards. As an- 
other covering which decency requires of the men, we ought per- 
haps to confider the two leather itraps, which generally hang from 
the bottom of the chine of the back down upon the thighs ; each of 
them being of the form of an ifofceles triangle, with their points or 
upper ends faftened on the belt juft mentioned, and with their bafes, 
at fartheft three fingers broad, hanging carelefsly down. ‘Thefe 
ftraps have very little drefling beftowed on them, fo that they make 
fomewhat of a rattling as the Hottentot runs along; and probably 
by fanning him ferve to produce an agreeable coolnefs. 

* Among the Hottentots, as well as in all probability among the 
reft of mankind difperfed over the whole globe, we muft acknow- 
ledge the fair-fex to be the moft modeft: for the females of this na- 
tion cover themfelves much more fcrupuloufly than the men. They 
feldom content themfelves with one covering, but almoft always 
have two, and very often three. ‘Thefe are made of a prepared and 
well greafed fkin, and are faftened about their bodies with a thong, 
almoft like the aprons of our ladies. ‘The outermoft is always the 
Jargeft, meafuring from about fix inches to a foot over. This is 
likewife the fineit and moft fhowey, and frequently adorned with 
glafs beads firung in different figures, in a manner which fhows, 
even among the unpolifhed Hottentots, the fuperior talents and tafte 
of the fair-fex relative to drefs and ornament, as well as their powers 
of invention and difpofition to fet off their perfons to the beft advan- 
tage. The outer apron, which 1s chiefly intended for fhow and pa- 
rade, reaches about half way down their thighs. The middle one 
is about a third, or one halflefs, and is faid by them to be neceflary 
by way of referve, and as an additional entrenchment of modefty, 
when their gala-garment is laid afide. The third, or innermoft, 
which is fcarcely larger than ones hand, is faid to be ufeful at certain 

eriods, which are much lefs troublefome to the fair fex here than in 
Somes All thefe aprons, however, even to that which is decorated 
with beads, are not le{s befmeared and greafy than their bodies: fo that 
it was probably fome of thefe aprons, particularly the innermoft, which 
mifled the reverend Jefuit Jackarp, who, on his return to Europe, 
firft propagated the ftories concerning the natural veils or excrefcences 
of the Hottentot women. ‘Thefe females, moreover, are careful, as 
a matter of decency, to pull their aprons tight about them, fo as to 
reach under their feat when they fit down. 

« In other refpeéts the garment worn by the Hottentots for cover- 
ing their bodies is a fheep-fkin, with the woolly fide turned inwards 3 
their pellifle, or cloak made of fome fmaller fur, is tied forwards 
over the breaft. When the weather is’ not cold, they let it hang 
loofe over their fhoulders in a carelefs manner, when it reaches down 
to the calves of their legs, leaving the lower part of the breaft, fto- 
mach, and forepart of the legs and thighs bare; but in rainy and 
cold weather they wrap it round them, fo that the fore part of the 


—_ likewife, isin fome meafure covered with it as far as below the 
nees, 
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« As one fheep-fkin alone is not fufficient for this purpofe, there is 
a piece fewed on at the top on each iide, or to {peak more properly, 
fattened on with a thong, finew, or catgut. In warmer weather 
thev wear this cloak fometimes with the hairy fide outwards; but 
in that cafe they oftener take it off entirely and carry it on their 
arms. In general the Hottentots do not burthen themfelves with a 

reat many changes of thefe cloaks, but are content with one, 
which ferves them at the fame time for cloathing and bedding ; 
and in this they lie on the bare ground, drawing themfelves up in a 
heap fo clofe, efpecially when the weather is cold, that this 4re/s, as 
they call it in broken Dutch, or karo/s, is quite fuflicient to cover 
them. 

‘ The karofs which is ufed by the women for the fame purpofe, 
does not differ from thofe ufed by the men in any other refpeét than 
that the women have a long peak which they turn up, forming with 
it a hood or little pouch, with the hairy fide inwards. In this they 
carry the little children, to which their brea‘fts are now and then 
thrown over the fhoulders, a practice which likewife prevails with 
fome other nations. 

‘ The men in general wear no peculiar covering on their heads. 
I fcarce remember above two, that had acap made of a greafed fkin, 
the fur of which had been taken off in the preparation. ‘Thofe who 
live neareft to the Colonifts fancy the European hats, wearing 
them flouched all round, or elfe with one fide turned up. ‘The wo- 
men in like manner frequently go bare-headed. When they cover 
their heads, it is with a cap in the form of a fhort truncated cone. 
It is made without any feam, of the fegment of fome animals fto- 
mach, and is as black as foot mixed with fat can make it. Thefe 
are frequently fo prepared, as to look as if they were fhaggy, and 
others again like velvet ; and upon the whole make a tolerable hand- 
fome appearance. Over this cap they fometimes wear another or- 
nament, confifting of an oval wreath, or, if the reader pleafes, a 
crown made of a buffaloe’s hide, with the brown hair ontwards. This 
is about the breadth of four fingers in height, and furrounds the head 
fo as to go a little way down the forehead, and the fame depth irto 
the neck behind, without covering the upper part of the cap above 
defcribed. Both edges of this wreath, as well the lower one on 
which it refts, as the upper one, are always fmooth and even, and 
each of them fet with a row of {mall fhells, of the cyprea kind, to the 
number of more than thirty, in a manner, that being placed quite 
clofe to each other, their beautiful white enamel, together with their 
mouths, isturned outwards. Between thefe two rows of thells run 
one or two more ina parallel line, or elfe are waved or indented in 
various taftes. It may eafily be imagined what a pretty effect thefe 
fhells have fticking out of the brown fur of the buffaloe’s fkin, and 
at the fame time, with what additional charms a greafy Hottentot 
dame appears in a cap and wreath to the full as greafy as herfelf. 

‘ The ears of the Hottentots are never adorned with any pendant 
or other ornaments hanging from them, any more than the nofe, as 
they both are among other favages ; this latter, however, is fome- 
times by way of greater ftate, marked with a black ftreak of foot, 
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or, more rarely indeed, with a Jarge fpot of red lead ; of which late 
ter, on holidays, they likewife put a little on their cheeks. 

¢ The necks of the men are bare, but thofe of the women are de. 
corated with what is, in their opinion, a great ornament. It confifts 
of a thong of undreft leather, upon which are ftrung eight or ten 
fhells. Thefe, which are about the fize of beans, have a white 
ground, with large black fpots of different fizes ; but as they are al- 
ways made ufe of in a burnithed ftate, I cannot fay whether they are 
the nerita albicilla, or exuvia. Appearing collectively in the form 
of a necklace, they certainly adorn the greafy part they are hung 
upon, though, perhaps, not in proportion to the price at which they 
are obtained ; for thefe fhells are commonly fold for not lefs than a 
fheep a piece, as it is faid they are to be had no where elfe than on 
the moft diftant coaft of Cafria. The lower part of the body is the 
principal place on which both fexes, by more fhowy ornaments, 
feemingly with to fix each others attention. For though they very 
much fancy, and confequently purchafe the glafs beads of Europe, 
efpecially the blue and white ones of the fize of a pea, yet the wo- 
men rarely, and the men never, wear them about their neck; 
though both fexes tie one or more rows of thefe beads round their 
middle, next the girdle to which the coverings or aprons abovemen- 
tioned are faftened. 

‘ Another ornament in ufe with both fexes, is rings on their arms 
and legs. Molt of thefe rings are made of thick leather ftraps, ge- 
nerally cut in acircular fhape, which by being beat and held over the 
the fire, are rendered tough enough to retain the curvature that is 
given them. It is thefe rings that have given rife to the almoft uni- 
verfally received notion, that the Hottentots wrap guts about their 
Jegs, in order to eat them occafionally. ‘The men wear from one to 
five or fix of thefe rings on their arms juft above the wrift, bur fel- 
dom any on their legs. The matrons of a higher rank frequently 
have a confiderable number of them both on their arms and legs, 
efpecially on the latter, fo that they are covered with them from the 
foot up tothe knees. Thefe rings are of various thicknefs ; fome- 
times of that of a goofe quill, and fometimes twoor three times that 
fize. Now and then they are made of pieces of leather, forming 
one entire ring, fo that the hands and feet muft be put through 
them when the wearer wifhes to put them on. Upon the legs they 
are ftrung on, fmall and great, one with another, without order, 
and are fo much larger than the legs, as to fhake off and get twilted 
when the wearer walks or is in any kind of motion. Thefe rings give 
the good Hottentot matrons a world of trouble, as well in the wear 
as the preparation ; and at tie fame time are not a little clumfy and 

onderous, not to mention feveral other inconveniencies. But fuch 
is the peculiar turn of mankind, that from the Hottentot, as uncon- 
{trained as rude in his manners, to thofe nations which carry the arts 
and {ciences to the higheit degree of perfection, they are univerfall 
apt to fall into fuch modes of drefs, as are not only ufelefs, but like- 
wife in a great meafure imprifon their bodies and limbs! 

‘ Rings of iron or copper, but more efpecially of brafs, of the 


fize of a goofe-quill, are confidered as genteeler and more valuable 
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than thofe of leather. They are, however, fometimes worn along 
with the latter, to the number of fix or eight at a time, particularly 
on the arms. The girls are not allowed to ufe any rings till they 
are marriageable. 

‘ The habitations of the Hottentots are as fimple as their drefs, 
and equally adapted to the wandering paftoral life they lead in thofe 

arts. In faé&t they fcarcely merit any other name than that of huts; 
though perhaps as fpacious and eligible as the tents and dwelling 
places of the patriarchs ; at leaft they are fufficient for the Hottentot’s 
wants and defires, who may therefore be confidered asa happy man, 
in being able in this point likewife fo eafily to fatisfy them. The 
great fimplicity of them is, perhaps, the reafon why in a Hottentot 
craal, or village, the huts are all built exactly alike ; and that one 
meets there with a fpecies of architeCture that does not a little con- 
tribute to keep envy from infinuating itfelf under their roofs. Some 
of the huts are of a circular, and others of an oblong fhape, refem- 
bling a round bee-hive, ora vault. The ground plot is from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet in diameter. The higheft of them are fo low, 
that even in the center of the arch, it is fcarcely ever poflible for a 
middle-fized man to-ftand upright. But neither the lownefs thereof, 
nor that of the door, which is but juft three feet high, can perhaps 
be confidered as any inconvenience to a Hottentot, who finds no dif- 
ficulty in ftooping and crawling on all fours, and who is at all times 
more inclined to lie down than ftand. The fire-place is in the middle 
of each hut, by which means the walls are not fo much expofed to 
danger from fire. From this fituation of the fire-place the Hotten- 
tots likewife have this additional advantage, that when they fit or 
lie in a circle round the fire, the whole company equally enjoys the 
benefit of its warmth. 

‘ 'T'he door, low as it is, is the only place which lets in the day- 
light, and at the fame time the only out-let which is left for the 
fmoke. ‘The Hottentot, inured to it from his infancy, fees it hover 
round him without feeling the leaft inconvenience from it to his eyes, 
while lying at the bottom of his hut in the midit of the cloud, rolled 
up like a hedge-hog, and wrapped up {nug in his fheep fkin, he is 
now and then obliged to peep out from beneath it, in order to ftir 
the fire, or perhaps light his pipe; or elfe fometimes to turn the 
fteak he is broiling over the coals. 

‘ The materials for thefe huts are by no means difiicult to be pro- 
cured; and the manner of putting them together being both neat 
and inartificial, merits commendation in a Hottentot, and is very 
fuitable to his charaéter. The frame of this arched roof, as I have 
defcribed it above, is compofed of flender rods, or fprays of trees. 
Thefe rods being previoufly bent into a proper form, are laid either 
whole or pieced, fome parallel with each other, others crofswife ; 
they are then ftrengthened, by binding others round them in a cir- 
cular form with withies. Thefe withiesy as well as the rods them- 
felves, are taken, as well as I can recolleét, chiefly from the Cliffortia 
conoides, which grows plentifully in this country near the rivers. 
Large mats are then placed very neatly over this lattice work, fo as 
perfectly to cover the whole. The aperture which is left for the 
door is clofed, whenever there is occafion for it, with a {kin fitted to 
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jt, or a piece of matting. 'Thefe mats are made of a kind of cane, 
or reed: thefe reeds being laid parallel! to each other, are faftened 
together with finews or cat-gut, or elfe fome kind of packthread, 
fuch as they have had an opportunity of getting from the Europeans. 
They have it therefore in their power to make their mats as long as 
they chufe, and at the fame time as broad as the length of the ruth 
will admit of, viz. from fix to ten feet. This fame kind of matting 
is now made ufe of likewife by the colonifts, next to the tilts of their 
waggons, by way of preventing the fail-cloth from being rudbed and 
worn by them, as well as of helping to keep out the rain. Whena 
Hottentot has a mind to take his houfe down, and remove his dwel]- 
ing, he-tranfports all his mats, fkins, and fprays on the backs of his 


cattle. 
¢ The order or diftribution of thefe huts in a craal, or clan, is 


mott frequently in the form of a circle, with the doors inwards ; by 
this means a kind of yard, or court, is formed, where the cattle are 
kept at nights. The milk, as foon as it is taken from the cow, is 

ut to other milk, which is curdled, and is kept in a leather fack ; 
of this the hairy fide, being confidered as the cleanlier, is turned in- 
wards: fo that the milk is never drank while itis fweet. In certain 
northern diftricts, fuch as Roggeveld, or Bokveld, where the land is, 
as it is called, carrozv, or dry and parched, the Hottentots, as well 
as the colonifts, are fhepherds.’ 

The extravegance, ob{curity, and contradiétions which are 
met with in authors concerning the people who inhabit the fouth- 
ern extremity of Africa, have induced us to extend the preced- 
ing extract to an unufual length. We have every reafon which 
the cafe admits of for believing the Author to be an honeft man; 
he appears to have been very indultrious in his refearches; and 
he certainly had greater opportunities, and has written more 
from his own immediate obfervation than any former writers: 
we therefore concluded, that his account of that people would 
be agreeable to the generality of our readers, The chief of what 
lies {cattered in his book concerning them may be told in few 
words, Dr, Sparrman met with one inftance of polygamy 
amongft them, and but one;.nor did he hear of any other. 
This fhews, that if the practice of it be not contrary to any law 
fubfifting among them, itis neverthelefs at prefent very uncommon. 

How far we may judge of the original manners and cuftoms 
of this people from thofe which obtain mow, when much the 
greater part of the Hottentots are fervants to the Dutch colo- 
nifts, and almoft all of them mix with, and have connexions 
with thofe colonifts, our Author does not attempt to determine: 
and although he was very induftrious in his enquiries, he could 
never get any intelligence which could be depended on, how fer 
polygamy wes practifed by them before they became acquainted 
with Europeans, 

Dr. Sparrman was told, the report is generally credited among 
the colonifts, that a mafter of the ceremonies performs the ma- 
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trimonial rites by ‘ the immediate confperfion of the bride and 
bridegroom with his own water; but that this was practifed 
only in their own craals, and never in the prefence of any of 
the colonifts.?” He frequently queftioned the Hottentots who 
accompanied him on this fubject, but they never either con- 
fefled, or abfolutely denied the faét; fo that he thinks it pros 
bable the cuftom exifts, at leaft in fome craals *. 

When a Hottentot dies, he is thruft, either naked, or with 
his cloak on, into fome hole in the earth, or fubterraneous 
cavern, where be generally becomes the prey of wild beafts; 
but they commonty place a bundle of brufh-wood in the 
entrance of the hole, by way of defence againft them. Dr. 
Sparrman met with two perfons who had actually been eye-wit- 
nefles of an inftance of the barbarous cuftom of expofing their 
aged and infirm brethren when they become old and helplefs. 
Another cuftom, if poffible, yet more horrid than this, was de- 
fcribed to our Author by feveral perfons, who all affured him 
they had feen it themfelves ; namely, that when a mother dies 
of childbirth, or before the infant is o'd enough to be fed with- 
out the breaft, it is not uncommon to bury the living child with 
the dead mother. He thinks, however, that neither of thefe 
cruel cuftoms are praftifed but in thofe cafes where the children 
of the aged perfon or the parents of the child are all dead. 

The two travellers continued their journey in a direction 
nearly parallel to that which the coaft takes, through a country 
inhabited only by the hyppopotamus and rhinoceros, buffalos, 
tygers, lions, and other wild beafts. The difficulties and dan- 
gers they met with in this extraordinary journey, are pretty 
circumftantially related by Dr. S. but will readily be conceived 
by our readers, without our attempting to follow him; it may 
fuffice to fay, that the whole of their fubfiftence fell before their 
guns in the day-time; their only fhelter by night was the 





* We remember having once feen on board an Englifh man-of- 
war, what was called a ‘* Sailor’s wedding.”” It was conducted 
with the utmoft gravity and formality (perhaps we ought not to fay 
decorum) as follows: the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by 
their companions, and all dreffed out in their beft trappings, pro- 
ceeded from between decks, through the waiit, on to the fore-caftle, 
where a bucket was placed on the deck, which each of the parties, 
in turn, made ufe of; and the matter of the ceremonies ftirred the 
contents well together with a marling-fpike, pronouncing aloud, 
that the man and woman were equally infeparable as the waters he 
was mixing. Had any foreigner been prefent who was an utter 
firanger to our manners and cuttoms, he might have returned home, 
and related that marriages are folemnized in this manner in England ; 
and perhaps with as much truth, and from as good authority, as what 


ls told of the Hottentots. 
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wagoon, and their fole defence from the innumerable beafts of 
prey which furrounded and continually alarmed them by their 
inceflant howlings, was a large fire, which their Hottentots 
kept burning every night, In this manner they travelled 
till the 29th or goth of December, when they came to an 
European tettliement, called Agter Bruntjes-hoogte; which, ac- 
cording to the map annexed by our Author to his travels, lies 
near fix degrees to the northward, and about thirteen degrees of 
longitude to the eaftward of the Cape Town: and by a rough 
c{timation which we have made of his track, he muft have tra- 
velled, if this were true, more than a thoufand miles in this wild 


_ and uninhabited country. But if we had no actual proof of his 


having flipped into error in this inftance, it might very reafonably 
be fufpected that, travelling in this manner, they would eftimate 
diftances greater than they really were; and accordingly we find 
they did fo, and that ina very confiderable degree. For our Au- 
thor places the bay into which Kromme (crooked) river falls, in 
latitude 33° 18 S.and 9° 38” inlongitude Eaft of the Cape Town. 
But Captain Morgan of the Pigot Eaft-Indiaman, who was 
in this bay on the 2d of May 1785, and obferved both its lati- 
tude and longitude, makes the former to be 34° 9’ S. and the 
latter only 7° 38’ Eaft of the Cape Town. So that when Dr, 
Sparrman was at this place, his eftimated diftance had exceeded 
the true by about 112, or 113 miles; and as this bay is Jaid 
down by him fomewhat lefs than the mid-way between the 
Cape ‘Town and the fettlement at Agter Bruntjes-hoogte, we may 
reafunably conclude that his whole error is twice this quantity, 
and therefore that his entire journey out did not exceed 800 
miles*, We would not be underftood to infinuate, that Dr. 
Sparrman has defignedly extended the diftance which he tra- 
velied: it is a miftake that conftantly happens in the eftima- 
tions of perfons who travel uninhabited countries, without the 
means of correcting their eftimates by proper obfervations; and 
the more incommodious the mode of travelling is, the greater 
thefe errors conftantly are; and the reafon is obvious. 

Dr. Sparrman feen:s himfelf aware that there are fome reafons 
for thinking he had over-rated the diftance which be had tra- 
velied ; but, like every body elfe, he endeavours to remove 
the error from his own door, and lay it at that of any other per- 
fon. He obferves that it is highly probable the ifland on which 
the Dodington was loft in 1755, is the fame with one feen 
by him from Point Padron, in latitude 32° S. lying between that 





* deem fence, likewife, we may conclude, that Mr. Mafon’s {e- 
cond journey, secorded in the 66th vol. of the Philo/ophical 7 ranf- 
a@ions, did not exceed 650 miles, as he went no farther than Sunday 
River. ; 
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place and the mouth of Sunday River, in latitude 31° S. ace 
cording to his map. But, according to the report of the Dod- 
ington’s people who were faved, that fhip was loft in the latitude 
of 332° S. which Dr. Sparrman thinks muft have been a mjftake . 
thole, however, who will take the trouble of looking into the 
account which was publithed by the furviving officers of the 
Dodington, wi!) foon fee, that there is I.tile probability of 
any very confiderable error lying with them, as they exprefsly 
fay the latitude of their ifland was obferved by two different 
quadrants, 

Dr. Sparrman and his companion ftaid at Bruntjes-hoogte near 
a month to refrefh themfelves and their cattle; and they met 
with the moft hojpitable reception from thefe paftoral coronifts. 
The Doétor appears to have been ravifhed with admiration of 
the happy life which was led by them; and defcribes the beau- 
ties of their fituation in terms which, at leaft, rival the defcrip- 
tions of ancient Arcadia. Bue notwithftanding the delightful- 
nefs of their fituation, the plenty they lived in, and the happi- 
nefs which they enjoyed ; notwithftanding his being offered a 
tract of rich land, fufficient almoft, without labour, to main- 
tain himfelf and a family in affluence, equal to that which he 
faw them enjoy, and alfo his choice of al! the fair damfels, their 
daughters, for a wife, into the bargain; notwithftanding aifo 
their entreaties to the contrary, he left them to enjoy all thefe 
pleafures by themfelves, and fet out toward the latter end of 
January 1776, on his return to this world of cares, of labours, 
and of forrows ; and what is yet more, to encounter all the dif. 
ficulties, dangers, and hardfhips which he met with in his way 
thither, with this addition to them, and it is no fmall one, that 
he now knew what they were, without being a jot more able 
to avoid the firft, or to provide againft the laft of them. If real 
happinefs was the purfuit of mankind, Dr. Sparrman muft have 
been deemed a lunatic by every one; but as that perfon muft 
have a very circumfcribed view of human nature and its purfuits, 
who does not fee that it is not happinels itfelf, but fomething 
elfe, in which each individual conceives happinefs to confift, thae 
is fought after; we can only conclude, that the Doctor's view 
of happinefs lay another way, and that, like many others, he 
was def{cribing a fituation in which he thought any perfon but 
himfelf might be fupremely happy. Both he and Mr. Immelman 
arrived fafe at the Cape Town, on the 15th of April 1776, aftes 
an abfence of near nine months. 

If readers of travels in general are not likely to receive fo much 
pleafure in the perufal of Dr. Sparrman’s journal, as in fome 
other productions of a fimilar kind, it muft be confidered, that 
the tranfactions of each day are neceffarily, in {uch a journey 
as this, too nearly alike to admit of that variety which is the 
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principal fource of delight to fuch readers, but they will afford 
much information to the lovers of natural hiftory. Dr. Sparr- 
man is more accurate and fcientific in his ¢efcriptions than 
Kolben, and feems either to have been more circumfpect, or Jefs 
credulous than that Author, though we cannot help think- 
ing that the Doctor has now and then let his circumfpection 
nod a little, or fuffered credulity to gain too much influence 
over him. We have now in our eye fome of the ftories which 
he has related of the elephant and the lion, We could have 
wifhed alfo that he had fhewn lefs afperity in his criticifms on 
other Authors. His remarks on that celebrated naturalift 
BuFFon, may in general be very juft; but they would certainly 
have loft ao part of their force it they had becn exprefled with lefs 
. violence. What he has faid of Cap:ain Cook, at p. 229, vol. ii. 
is neither confiftent with his ufual modefty, the refpect which is 
due to the memory of that great man, nor yet withtruth. He 
fays, {peaking of Eaffer Iffand, ** we could iee no more than one 
little boat; which, by the by too, was very much patched up 
and cobbled, neither could we find timber enough to make ano- 
ther like it; fothat I do not know what could induce Captain 
Cook to affirm that they had three or four boats.” Captain 
Cook fays no fuch thing. His words, vol. i. p. 292, of his fe- 
cond voyage, are, ** Not more than three or four canoes were 
feen onthe whole ifland ;” and we are aflured, by a perfon who 
was there, that he faw two himéelf ;—that defcribed by Captain 
Cook, and another. Captain Cook, in this inftance, as well 
as in all others where his relations have been {crutinized, feems 
to have exprefled himfelf in the moft guarded manner ; and his 
{trict regard to truth appears the more manifeft the more his in- 
tegrity is queflioned. | | 

With refpect to the merit of the prefent tranflation, we can- 
not pronounce it free from defects. On the contrary, we mutt 
odferve, that the tranflator’s Exclifh abounds with imperfe@ions ; 
but.the work, we are affured, nath undergone a careful revifal, 
in order to a second Edition, which is now in the prefs. On the 
whole, this interefting publication certainly merits the kind ac- 
ceptance of the public, on accoust of the curious facts and va- 





Juable difcoveries which it comprehends. Was 





ArT. XIII. 

Effai fur le Fluide E'le€rique, confidéré comme Agent Univerfel. Effay 
on the Eleétric Fiuid, confidered as an Univerfal Principle. By 
the Jate Count pe Tressan, F. R. S. and Member of the Royal 
Academies of Sciences of Paris, Berlin, &c. 2 Volumes. 8vo. 

aris, 1786. , 


P 
THs ingenious Author may jultly be confidered as one of the 
fathers of electrical {cience; and though later difcoveries 


have thrown greater light upon the fubjeét, and fhewn many of 
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the Count’s conclufions to have been too precipitate, yet when 
we confider that he wrote in the infancy of eleétricai knowledge, 
we read his philofophical reveries with a kind of veneration 5 
and though they do not indicate any great depth of thought, or 
accuracy of reafoning, they difplay a very lively imagination, 
and a bold inventive genius. 

The Count obferves that the effects of attra@tion and gravi- 
tation led him to enquire after a prior caufe, fufficient to main- 
tain that equilibrium and barmony which thefe two powers efta- 
blith among the heavenly bodies. The firft electrical experi- 
ments which he taw performed by Meffrs. Du Fay and Nollet 
femed to draw afide the veil which had hitherto concealed the 
fi t principle of motion, and fuggetted the firft idea of this unt- 

erfal agent. It was not, however, til the year 1746 that the 

Count’s military avocaticns left him fufficient Jeifure for the fe- 
ries of experiments which were requilite to illuftrate the idea 
that had been fugzelted by thofe he had feen. He then kept up 
a conftant correfpondence with Martin Folkes, Efg. and with 
Dr. Warfon, in which they communicated their experiments to 
each other; and in the confequences they deduced from them, 
our author fays, they generally agreed: but he foon left tiefe 
gentlemen far behind him. Infpired with the idea of a new 
power in nature, which became perceptible by phenomena be- 
fore unknown in experimental philofophy, he ventured to raife 
atheory upon them. In the year 1747 he began this eflay on 
the elc€tric fluid, which, from that time, he confidered as en- 
ded with every quality requifite in an aétive principle, fuffi- 
ficiently powerful to act upon, and modify all beings. 

The Count values himfelf highly on the originality of his 
hypothefis, and fcems very tenacious of his prerogative in this 
refpect. He afferts that, however imperfect his effay may ap- 
pear, it has at leaft the merit of being the firft theory in which 
the electric fluid is ccnlidered in a grand and comprehenfive 
view ; the firft attempt to prove, that the fixed ftars are each a 
focus of action, that communicates electricity to its furround- 
ing planets, which have ele&tric atmofpheres of different extents ; 
that the elattic force of terreftrial electricity is varioufly ative 
in all bodies on the furface of the earth, and in the air which 
furrounds it; and that it becomes vifible in the Aurora Borealis, 
and in all other metecrs, 

The Author affirms, that magnetifm and electricity are the 
fame, and that he fully proved this in the year 1750, in oppo- 
fition to Profeflor Mufchenbroek’s opinion. He has alfo endea- 
voured to explain the action of this principle in vegetation and 
in the animal ceconomy. He attempts to fhew the operation 
of electricity in the air; in fire; in volcanoes ; in meteors, and 
in various phenomena of the earth, the air, andthe fea; in 
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the propagation of found; in water; in fermentations ; in the 
ebb and flow of the fea; and in winds, whether periodical, 
conftant, or irregular. In fhort, he confiders ele€tricity as the 
primum mobile of the univerfe, as the elemental fire of Boerhaave ; 
and he traces every phenomenon in nature up to this, as its firft 
efficient caule. , 

The Count acknowledges that, in many points, he may pof- 
fibly have been miftaken ; though thirty-five years of reflection 
on the fubject have not fuggefted any objections fufficient to 
fubvert the hypothefis he had formed. ‘This apprehenfion, he 
fays, prevented him from publifhing this work, left his reputa- 
tion fhould fuffer from it in the opinion of the feveral academies 
that had done him the honour of electing him as member; till, 
on feeing that the numerous publications on this fubject, fince 
the year 1748, were likely to deprive him of the merit of hav- 
ing, fo early as that year, formed an almoft compleat theory of 
the principle of eleétricity ; he was of opinion that, in juftice 
to himfelf, he ought to fubdue his apprehenfions, and fubmit 
his eflay to the judgment of the learned. ‘To prove this priority 
of claim, the Count has given an extract from the regifter of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, attefted by the fecretary, 
and dated the 14th of May 1749; which affirms, that by defire 
of the Academy this work was examined, by Mefirs. Reaumur, 
Condamine, Nollet, and Morand, who exprefled their approba- 
tion of it. He alfo appeals to the teflimony of M. Sant Lame 
bert, who perufed it in 1750. 

Our ingenious Theorift obferves, that the fublime idea 
which Omnipotence fuggefts, muft lead us to fuppofe that it 
ais, not by feveral different means, but in a manner the moft 
fimple and ‘uniform. When, therefore, we obferve feveral effi- 
cient caufes concur in producing the fame effeét, as attraction, 
repulfion, and gravitation, we are induced to conclude, that 
thefe caufes are not primary, but depend on fome fuperior 


fimple caufe, varioufly modified in its operation ; to which they - 


owe their exiftence, and by which they are inceflantly direfled 
and regulated. 

Two primitive material fubftances feem to exift in univerfal 
nature: one, that inceflantly a&ts; the eflence of which is 
motion: the other, abfolutely paffive ; the diftinguifhing cha- 
racter of which is inertnefs; the firft moves the latter, and 
forms of it an almoft infinite variegy of combinations. What we 
term elements, are merely modifieations and combinations of 
thefe two material fubftances; as the different fenfes are only 
modifications of that of feeling. “i 

[f we confider the univerfe as one grand whole; from the firft 
moment of its exiftence, this active fubftance muft have been 
fafhciently powerful to fet paffive matter in motion ; to colleét 
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it into bodies ; to penetrate thefe, and give them cohefion; to 
modify and proportion them according to the defigns of the 
Creator. 

A fingle a& of the divine will created thefe two fubftances ; 
and the motion imprefled by the Deity upon active matter, from 
the firft inftant of its exiftence, was fufficient to preferve all 
things according to the immutable order and connection of his 
decrees, : 

A@tive matter becomes perceptible to our fenfes only from 
the intenfenefs of its action ; but its exiftence is not lefs certain 
in its utmoft degree of exiguity ; where it cannot be fubmitted 
to the teft of experiment, but can only be conceived by the 
mind, | 

Such are the arguments on which the Count’s theory is 
founded, Our limits will not permit us to follow him in his 
application of it to the various phenomena, in which he endea- 
vours to demonftrate the agency of his univerfal principle: 
many of his details are plaufible and ingenious: his hypothefis, 
with regard to lightning and meteors, has fince been confirmed 
by experiment; though, even at that time, thefe conjectures 
were by no means peculiar to him, but had been made by Dr. 
Franklin, the Abbé Nollet, and others. Other parts of his 
work are in the greateft degree fanciful and romantic; and 
we cannot help admiring the eafy confidence with which he 
overturns every opinion that happens to ftand in the way of 
his theory. In explaining the operation of electricity in the 
animal ceconomy, he endeavours to prove res venereas nihil aliud 
effe nifi concuffionem eleéiricam, and afcribes the formation and 
growth of the foetus to the fame principle. 

But all this is trifling, when compared with his excurfions 
into the folar fyftem; where, with the affiftance of his eleétrie 
cal fluid, or elementary fire, he unfolds the myfteries of crea 
tion, and models and arranges funs, planets, and comets, with 
as much facility as he would the apparatus of a common elec- 
trical machine. 

He fuppofes the fun to be an immenfe fphere of very pure 
glafs ; and that when the Creator faid—Let there be light, by rae 
pidly revolving on its axis, it acquired a globular furm; exe 
pelled from its mafs thofe heterozeneous parts which had before 
obfcured its brightnefs, and began to diffufe all around it that 
eleGtricity which it had acquired by the violent attrition it ne- 
ceffarily underwent in the feparation of the planets and comets 
from its fubftance. Thefe being thus electrified at the moment 
of their creation, and having acquired each an ele&ric atmof- 
phere of its own, they became fufpended in infinite fpace, at 
thofe diftances at which the powers of attraction and repulfion 
being equal, they were impelled in their refpective orbits round 
their common center, | ) 
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Art. XVI. 


Dei Cataclifmi fofferti dal noftro Pianetta, &c, i.e. A poetical Sketch 
of the Revolutions in the Natural Hiftory of our Planet; intend- 
ed as a Specimen of a philofophical and theological Poem. 8vo. 


2s. White. 1786. 


HIS elegant and interefting {fpecimen was written by the 
late ingenious Aspe’ Fortis, a native of Venice, and 
author of a Tour to Dalmatia*. About fifteen years ago, the 
Abbé vifited the iflands of Cherfo and Offero, in the Adriatic, 
and gave the firft accurate defcription of the immenfe quantity 
of fofil bones found there. His work on that fubject fhowed 
him to be a man of confiderable erudition, and well acquainted 
with natural hiftory. Inthe performance before us, he appears, 
with ftill more luftre, as a poet ; and it is much to be regretted 
that he lived not to finifh the extraordinary defign, tne outline 
of which is here fketched. In the Italian, it muft be allowed, 
that the work, even as a {pecimen, is unfinifhed ; the purity of 
the Tufcan tongue was fcarcely to be expeéted from a native of 
Venice; and it may be objected by the naturalift, that the 
Author has given too loofe a rein to his imagination, in thole 
pare of his poem which ought to have been ftri€tly didactic. 
hefe circumftances are candidly admitted by the editor and 
tranflator of this little work, As a fpecimen of the original, as 
well as of the tranflation, we fha)] infert the confolation of an 
arch-gnome to Pluto, who is rendered melancholy by the natural 
gloominefs of his fubterranean kingdom : 


Won [empre il Mar, come ora cingee copra, Not erft, as now, huge oeean’s watery bed 


Copri */ pelante Suol tutto d” intorno, O’er earth's extended plains its b llows 
Ne femvre il coprira. So!, che Tu woglia, fpread, 

Walle Mole petrofe erger la Tefta Nor fo fhail aye remainx—Give thou the 
Vedranfi fucr del Oceano: indarne nod, 

Vi 8 opporra coi flutti fuoi Nettuno, Thefe rocky maffes thal! confefs the god ; 
Non fia piu tenebrofa, orrida, angufta, Rear high their heads in air, :ho’ Neptune 
La Reggia tua, ne fowra noi foltanto rave, , 

S' eflendera la tua Pcffanza: il Mare, And brings th’ united foree of every wave : 
Fatto amaro da Te, terbo, e fumante, Thefe darkfome grots admit the blaze of 
Lafcieranne i Tritoni; e mille ninfe day. 

E mille Bruti, cbi nuo:ando vanno And various tribes of beings own thy fway, 
Pell’ onde immenfe al Tuo Fratel’ foggete, Sea gods and nymphs, and ail the nume- 
Tuoi diverannos ne Sien pieni i Bofcbi, rous train 

Cbi fuori forgerann’dal pingue Limo, That haunt the precinéts of the watery 
Quando i Raggi del Sole a1 Germe afcole plain, 

Date avranno vigor, per cui ciafcuno No more th’ imbrin’d, imbitter’d wave 
Sexorafi e crefca, “A un cenno Tuo la thal! court, 

Morte But upwards to the fields of air refort ; 
Cogitera i muti Pefci ; e di (pavento Where the rich foil its wonders fhail viiplay, 
Ogni petto cmpiera P orrendo, nuovo, Wak'd into being by the fo'ar ray. ; 
Spettacelo infernal delle nafcente, At thy beheft the finny trbes expire, 

Da! Fuoco follevate, ardexte Rupi, Scorch'd by the force of mAeprie nean f, res 
Fra ~ When 
oe — he 








= 


* See Review, Vol. LIX. p. 38. 
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Fra il Tremuoto, ed il Tuon: Da Te la When midft dire thunder, and ferce light- 
ning’s glare, 

The huge volcano lifts its head in air, 

Then thy proud brother fhall conteis thy 


Quaggiu Tu fai, non c:nofcerdo anchora fway, 


Legge 
Ricevera Quel, ch’ or fefleggia, altero, 
Pel ampio Regno fuo; menire turbato 
Whofe nod the regions of the deep obey ; 
While, favour’d by the fates, with wild 
furprife, 
Thy/elt thalt thudder at thy bold emprife, 


Quanio Pater vubbian conceffo i Fatis 


In general, the tranflation is not only faithful but fpirited ; 
but in fume inftances, the Englifh poetry wants the dignity of 
the Italian. Our readers, we believe, will agree with us that 


the lines 
* Rear high their heads in air, tho’ Neptune rave, ° 
And brings th’ united force of every wave :’ 


are a degradation of the original, 
¢ indarno 
Vi sv opporra coi flutti faci Nettuno.’ 
As a farther fpecimen, we fhall infert the tranflation of the 
opening of the roth book. 
‘ Hard were the tafk, to bid mankind rejeé& 
Errors, which, cradle-taught, have gain’d re{pec&. 
To vulgar minds in vain each hill and dale 
Pour forth in language mute th’ inftruive tale, 
See here an Alp, whofe barren top difplays 
Lavas that ran in time’s remoteft days ; 
While the next hill’s calearious fides contain, 
Infhrin’d, each various tenant of the main. 
Hail wifdom heavenly maid ! who courts thee not, 
Poffefles with the brutes an humble lot; 
Nature’s vaft ruins views with carelefs eyes, 
Where Appeninus feems to prop the kies ; 
Nor heeds the gulph, by contemplation led, 
Where the pent torrent frets its rocky bed. 
The prifon burft, its ftreams difparted flow, 
And overwhelm th’ extended plains below. 
But he whofe mind views nature’s hidden laws, 
And, th’ effect known, can penetrate its caufe ; 
Tides, earthquakes, comets, and volcanic fire, 
T’ inlarge his foul’s capacious range confpire, 
He to the happy few, in myftick ftrains, 
Spins allegory’s web, and each hid caufe explains. 
For me, Enthufiafm’s rage inflames my foul, 
And, quitting mortal tracks, I mount the Pole, 
Nature’s dread confliéts, and th’ all-potent caufe, 
That gives the power, and curbs that power by laws, 
I too will clothe in allegoric veil, 


ind with bright fancy’s aid perfonify my tale, 
GI... s. 
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Art. XV. 


Lettres fur L’Egypte, &c. i. e. Letters on Egypt ; containing a com- 
parifon of the Ancient and Modern Manners of its Inhabitants, 
and defcribing the Government, the Commerce, the Agriculture, 
and the Antient State of Religion of the Country: with the de- 
fcent of St. Louis at Damietta. Extracted from Joinville, and the 
Arabian Authors; and illuitrated by Maps. By M. Savary. 
Vols. If. and III. 8vo. Paris. 1786. Imported by Elmiley. 


IX our Review for November, 1785, we noticed the firtt vo- 
lume of this interefting work. ‘The fecond and third vo- 
Jumes, which are now offered to the public, treat on fubjects 
ftill more important. M. Savary travelled, during five years, in 
the countries which he defcribes, and before his leaving France 
had acquired fuch preliminary knowledge on the fubject of An- 
tiquity, as feemed requifite for rendering his journey fatisfac- 
tory to himfelf, and inftruétive to the public. 

In his two firft volumes he gives a geographical defcrip- 
tion of the different towns, diflricts, &c. of Egypt, and com- 
pares their prefent with their ancient ftate. For the purpofe of 
rendering his narrative more eafily underftood, he has prefixed 
avery diftin@ map of Egypt, on which he leads the reader, as it 
were ftep by ftep, through the wonders of this ancient and ve- 
nerable country, the mother of arts, fciences, prieftcraft, and 
policy. The third volume contains general obfervations on the 
climate, inhabitants, commerce, and religion of Egypt. The 
greateft part of this volume, as it relates to fubjeéts which are 
not merely local, but which equally apply toevery part of that 
celebrated kingdom, ought perhaps, in ftrict method, to have 
preceded the two former volumes, fince it would thus have thrown 
confiderable light on various particulars examined in them. 
Under the article of climate, M. Savary combats the opinion of 
Paw, and other modern writers, who pretend that the plague is 
Originally produced in Egypt. ‘This affertion, he obferves, is 
uniformly contradicted by the native Egyptians, as well as by 
the foreign phyficians eftablifhed in their country, who declare 
that the plague is always imported by the Turks, It has 
been obferved for many ages, that when perfons or commodi- 
ties infected with this poifon arrive in Egypt, in the months of 
June, July, and Auguft, the malady proves not contagious, 
and its malignity foon ceafes. ‘The plague feldom breaks out 
at Grand Cairo, or in any of the inland cities, except in feafons 
of great famine ; it always begins in the fea-ports, after the ar- 
rival of Turkifh veflels ; gains the circumjacent territory, and 
gradually reaches the capital, from which it proceeds as far 
fouth as Siené. This dreadful malady is ftopped in its progrefs 
by the exceffes of cold and heat. During winter it ceafes at 
Conftantinople ; the fymmer deftroys it in Egypt. It never 
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mounts to the polar regions, and never pafles the Tropic. 
He defcribes the precautions ufed by the Greeks and Franks, 
which commonly refcue thofe nations from the mifery to which 
the Turks are from their own folly expofed. ‘ Could you be- 
lieve (fays he), that in the vaft extent of the Ortoman empire, 
there is not a fingle harbour where fufpected veficls are required 
to perform quarantine? Does a nation, equally ftupid and cruel, 
deferve to inhabit the country of the generous and enlightened 
Greeks ; a nation which has deftroyed arts, commerce, and li- 
berty ; which, through its defective police, perpetuates the moft 
deftructive fcourge of the human race, and is continually chang 
ing into defarts celebrated ifles and flourifhing cities?’ This 
Janguage will not, perhaps, recommend him to the Court of 
Verfailles ; but his courage and fincerity cannot fail to do him 
honour; and his zeal in the caufe of humanity will, doubtlefs, 
on this occafion, be applauded at St. Peterfburgh and Vienna. 

According to our Author, the inhabitants of Egypt exceed 
not four millions; and thefe are defpotically governed by eight 
thoufand Mamelukes; a proof that the modern Egyptians are 
not more warlike than their anceftors were in the time of Au- 
guftus, when three cohorts fufficed to prevent infurrections in 
the extenfive province of Thebais. 

In his letter on the Egyptian marriages he obferves, that 
his account of thefe and other ceremonies nearly refembles the 
defcriptions in the Arabian Nights Entertainment; becaufe 
the Author of that agreeable work, being perfectly acquainted 
with the manners and cuftoms of the Eaft, has defcribed them 
with as much truth as vivacity. It is this, he adds, that 
renders his work fo precious, and fo different from thofe ro- 
mances, in which, under the name of oriental tales, the au- 
thors have given us the chimeras of their own imagination, 

He gives a moving and rapid picture of the revolutions 
of Egyptian commerce in ancient and modern times; a tafk, 
which, difficult as it is, he is encouraged to undertake by a pro- 
{pect of the advantages that he hopes will refult from it to his 
country. The Pharaohs, he obferves, well knew the advan- 
tages of traffic.. The numerous canals which they dug, were 
intended not only to diffufe fertility with the waters of the Nile, 
but to facilitate the tranfportation of commodities from one exe 
tremity of the empire to the other. By eftablifhing fairs in the 
Delta and Thebais, they colle&ed into one place the inhabi- 
tants of the moft diftant provinces. Each diftri€t brought the 
fruits of its foil or of its induftry ; and, by mutual exchanges, 
each enjoyed the inventions and productions of the whole king- 
dom. The charms of an inland navigation, the fmiling banks 
and freth breezes of the Nile, together with the neceflity of living 
on the water during the inundation, rendered the Egyptians a 
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maritime people; and ie may be conjectured, that the firft vef. 
fels in which men ventured to truft themfelves to the incon- 
ftancy of the waves, were conftructed in their country, Plea- 
fure, intereft, religion, thofe powerful fprings of human ac- 
tions, made them fail from one temple to another. They had 
navigated the Red Sea long before the expedition of the Argonauts, 
Danaus introduced commerce and navigation into Greece. His 
brother Sefoftris foon afterward fet out with a fleet and army for 
the conqueft of Afia. While he fubdued the inland countries, 
his fleet of four hundred fa:] took pofleffion of the harbours of the 
Arabian gulph, and penetrated by the Straits of Babelmandel 
into the Indian ocean, which had never before fuftained veflels 
of fuch a burthen. This is the firft era of the Egyptian com- 
merce with the Eaft, which from that early period has never 
been interrupted. 

From the reign of Sefoftris, we may trace the numerous co- 
Jonies which Egypt fent to Phenicia, Colchos, &c. as well as 
the civilization and grandeur of the kingdom. Powerful abroad, 
and flourifhing at home, the Egyptians diffufed with their com- 
merce the light of fcience. By imparting the knowledge of 


agriculture to Greece, they difperfed the gloom which hung © 


over that country. © It is thus that the hardy mariners of Eu- 
rope have been employed by the humanity of kings, to raife from 
barbarifm the iflanders of the fouthern ocean. Ihe fierce can- 
nibal of New Zealand will doubtlefs ceafe from his horrid te- 
pafts, when the propagation of our cattle and our corn fhall 
have provided him with an abundant and fecure nourifbment. 
Agriculture will be the mother of laws and arts: thefe miferable 
favages will at length enjoy the adyantaves of civilized nations ; 
and, after the example of the Grecks, will perhaps deify their 
firtt inftructors, and erect monuments to George Ill. and 
Louis XVI. 

Pfammeticus, who was a lover of the Greeks, opened to 
them the harbours of Egypt. His fon Nechos endeavoured to 
join by acanal the Nile with the Red Sea. At Suez he built 
veflels, which he entrufted to Phenician captains, with orders to 
fail round the coaft of Africa. Thefe bold adventurers left the 
Arabian gulph, doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, failed north- 
ward, and after a voyage of three years, arrived at the Pillars of 
Hercules, whence they returned to Egypt. 

He gives a magnificent defcription of the arts, induftry, 
and commerce of the Egyptians, at the time of their congucit 
by Cambyfes. Their profperity was interrupted by the furious 
defpotifm of that frantic tyrant. Darius repaired the faults com- 
mitted by his predeceflor, and was defirous of completing the 
cenal begun by Nechos; a defign which he laid afide, in con- 
fequence of an erroncous opinion of the engineers of thofe times, 
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és that the Red Sea was higher than the Mediterranean; and if 
allowed to communicate with the Nile, muft occafion a perpe- 
tual deluge in Egypt.” By order of Darius, Scylax failed down 
the Indus, and taking an eaftern direction, explored the fouthern 
coafts of Afia. After a voyage of two years, he returned to the 
Ifthmus of Suez: the information which he communicated de- 
termined Darius to carry his arms into India, where he made 
confiderable conquefts. Of this fuccefs the Egyptians availed 
themfelves to extend their commerce, to repair their lofles, and 
to ré-eftablifh their marine. 

In the fucceeding age, the victories of Alexander totally 
changed the face of Egypt and the Eaft. ‘That great prince, 
whofe mind had been cultivated by philofophy, and whofe am- 
bition embraced the empire of the world, conquered kingdoms 
only to improve them, and to render their fubje&s more flourifh- 
ing and more happy. Difcerning the importance of Egypt, he 
founded in this country a city, furrounded with three harbours, 
and deftined to receive veflels from all quarters of the world. 
His enlightened genius traced the plan of commerce intended 
to unite the difperfed members of his vaft empire; but he was 
taken from the world in the flower of his age. His fucceffor, 
Ptolemy, aflembled at Alexandria the merchants of Syria and 
Greece. By the favourable treatment of thefe ufeful fubjects, 
he enriched his kingdom, conquered his enemies, and made him- 
feif matter of the valuable ifle of Cyprus. On the ifle of Pharos 
he erected a proud tower of white marble, illumined in the night, 
for dire@ting the dangerous courfe of the mariner. All naticns 
have united in praifing this magnificent work. ‘* It is thus po- 
fterity will blefs the memory of a king, whois building a {pacious 
harbour in the midft of the waves. When he beholds the firm 
mounds raifed at Cherboury with fuch wonderful art, the fpec- 
tator in future times will exclaim, ** Here Louis the XVI. 
checked the rage of the ocean,” Ptolemy Philadelphus imitated 
the example of his father, and being better acquainted than 
Nechos and Darius with the level of the fea and land, continued 
the canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had the glory of 
compleating it. In the latitude of Siené, he built on the Red 
Sea a city, which in honour of his mother he called Berenice ; 
between which and Cophtos he eftablifhed inns, and provided 
cifterns of water for the ule of the caravans, who in twelve days 
traverfed thefe burning fands. To protect their commerce, the 
Prolemies maintained a formidable fleet, both on the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, Ptolemy Philadelphus had 97 veffels, 
moft of which were 200 feet long, with many more of inferior 
fize, and innumerable advice-boats and pacquets, deftined for 
conveying orders, &c. through his dominions. Compared with 
fome of the Egyptian vellels, particularly the galley defcribed 
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by Plutarch in his life of Demetrius, our Jargeft men of war 
would appear but fmall frigates. A nation muft have acquired 
great fkill in fhip-building, which could produce fuch prodigies 
of art, as no fucceeding age has been able toimitate. By means 
of their commerce and naval power, the Egyptians, though they 
never were diftinguifhed for their military fkill and courage, 
were enabled to extend their conquefts into the remoter parts of 
Ethiopia and Jemen, and the Prolemies had thirty-three thoufand 
cities fubjeét to their power. “Fhefe facts would appear incred= 
ible, were they not attefted by the moft authentic authors, and 
did we not reflect to what fplendour commerce might raife a 
kingdom, wafhed by two feas, and enjoying the treafures of an 
inexhautftible foil, 

Egypt, when fubdued by the Romans, produced fuch effeéts 


‘among that people, as the conqueft of Peru did among the 


Spaniards, and that of Bengal is likely to do among the Englith. 
It doubled the quantity of fpecie, and the price of commodities. 
It rendered individuals more wealthy, but haftened the ruin of 
theempire. Deprived of their kings, and fubjected to a foreign 
yoke, the Egyptians became factors for the Romans, who 
greedily embarked in the commerce of Indias Some failed up 
the Indus, and penetrated into the inland countries; others 
landed at the harbours of the ifle of Ceylon; while others ftill 
more ventrous, doubled Cape Comorin, ftemmed the tide of 
the Ganges, and anchored near the populous city of Palibothra, 
which had long been frequented by the Egyptians, and all the 
nations of the Eaft. From thence the Romans brought home 
cotton, filk, pearls, diamonds, and perfumes, objects of luxury 
which became fafhionable foon after the age of Auguftus. 

In modern times, the mulberry and filk-worm are become 
common in Europe, and perfons of a!] ranks are cloathed in 
finery unknown to the confuls of Rome. Yet the European 
filks are not equal in quality to thofe of Bengal, and greatly in- 
ferior in the permanence of their colours. ‘The Indian colony 
conducted into France, by an Admiral whofe abilities, virtues, 
and victories, do honour to his country, will perhaps teach us 
the fecicts of thofe eaftern nations. 

In confequence of the Mahomedan conqueft, Egypt became 
a province of the empire of the Caliphs, and gradually loft its 
commerce and its arts. ‘The fierce Amrou burned the magni- 
ficent library collected by the care of the Prolemies; and the 
Mahomedans, difdaining all connection with Chriftian princes, 
neglected the commerce of the Mediterranean. The Venetians, 
however, found means of gaining admiffion into the ports of 
Egypt, from which they carried on a trade with India. Their 
enterprizing induftry gave them opulence and naval power. 
Emboldened by fuccefs, they diviced the fpoils of the Greek 
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empire, defeated the Turkifh fleet in the bacile of Lepanto, and 
continued, during two centuries, the chief bulwarks of Chrif- 
tendom. The difcoveries of the Portucuefe proved fata] to Ve- 
nice. A fpirit of commercial enverprife begen to prevail ip Burope. 
The Spaniards, Dutch, Frenen, and Englifh, followed with 
emulation the route opened to tne Ealt ov rhe courage cf Valco 
de Gama; while Fgvpr, languifhing under the oppreffion of 
twenty-four Cyrants, Was unable to oppofe their progres, and 
aflert the natura) advantages of its lituation and experience. At 
prefent the ignorant mariners of that coun:ry no longer fa] to 
India; their moft diftant expedition is an annual voyage to 
Moka, at the extremity of the Red Sea. There they load with 
the coffee of Jemen, the perfumes of Arabia, the pearls of tne 
Baharem iflands, and the muflins of Benyal, which are brought 
thither by the Banians. This limited trade is ftill attended 
with very confiderable profit. The coffee, which is bought at 
eight fous the pound at Moka, is fold for thirty at Cairo This 
article a.one amounts to eleven millions of French livres; the 
greateft part of it is exported to Conftantinople, Greece, Mare 
feilles, and the coaft of Syria; the reft is confumed in ihe 
country. 

Notwithftanding its prefent dejected ftate, Feypt may again 
appear with {plendour amidit the nations of the earth, becaufe 
it contains within its bofom the true fources of riches. [ts abun- 
dant corn harvefls help to nourifh Arabia, Syria, and many 
iflands of the Archipelago; its rice is fent to moft ports of the 
Mediterranean, even as far as Marfei!les; its dying ftufis, mi- 
nerals, linens, and many other productions of the country, ftill 
attract {pecie from remote as well as neighbouring nations. The 
Abyfiinians carry to Egypt their ivory and gold duit; the arms, 
Jead, and lace, which France fends to that country, feffice not 
to pay for the articles which fhe takes in return) The valance 
is paid in piaftres. The fkins and brafs veffels, which the 
Turks lead at Alexandria, form not an equivalent to the corn, 
rice, perfumes, &c. which they take on board at that port. 
Exce,t Moka and Mecca, all places which trade with Epypr, 
carry thither gold and filver; which metals ftill abound fo much 
among the Egyptians, that Ali Bey, in his figct into Syria, 
tran{ported with nim eighty militons of fpecie; «no [mael BR: Ys 
who in a few years afterward fought refuge in the fame quarter, 
loaded fifty camels with fequins, patacks, or crown pieces, 
pearls, and precious ftones. Since Egypt, after being deprived 
of its manufactures and marine, and reduced tothe mere ad- 
vaniages of its foil, ftill poflefles fuch immenfe riches, what 
Might that country become in the hancs of an en!ightened 
people? What treafur's would its linen, wool, and two {pecies 
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of cotton be to an induftrious nation? What advantages might 
be gained by clearing its canals, repairing its dykes, and reftoring 
to agricul:ure a third part of the territory now buried in the 
fand? Ic contains mines of emeralds, which almoft equal dia- 
monds in hardnefs. I+s granite, porphyry, and alabafter, would 
form a valuable branch of commerce ; and the folendour which 
that kingdom formerly attained is a proof of what, under a wife 
adminiftration, it might yet become. 

The following letters of Mr. S. treat of the Egyptian re- 
Jigion, on which fubje& the writer throws not any new light, 
nor does he differ materially from the learned Jablonfki. After 
all that has been written concerning Egypt, many fubjects of 
inquiry ftil] remain. In order to verify or explain a great number 
of very curious particulars, Mr. S. propofes the plan of a voyage, 
- which, he fears, the ftate of his own health would not allow him 
to accomplifh. This voyage has never been undertaken, al- 
though it might be attended with important benefits to arts and 
fciences. In few words, the propofal is as follows: ¢ To fail 
round the lake Menzale ; to examine its openings into the Me- 
diterranean; to land on the Ifle of Tanis; where, according to 
the teftimony of the Arabian writers and natives, there are great 
ruins and infcriptions cn marble, Having failed to the extre- 
mity of the lake, the traveller muft examine the remains of Pe- 
Jufium and Pnarama, where the Arabian writers defcribe a tomb, 
probably that of the great Pompey. He will then proceed along 
the canal Sebennytus, now called Samanout, to the banks of 
the lake Bourlos, near to which are the ruins of the ancient 
Butis, where Herodotus places the fanétuary of Latona. Having 
explored the remains of Naucrates and Sais, as well as thofe 
of Phacufa and Bubafta, through which places pafled the famous 
canal of the Ptolemies, he may make an agreement with an 
Arabian tribe to conduét him to the Oafis of Ammon, at a little 
diftance from the lake Meris, and from thence to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, fo celebrated in antiquity; where, as the in- 
habitants have never been difturbed by revolutions, and remained 
uniform!y feparate from the reft of mankind, we may expe& to 
find the ancient Egyp:ian language, and probably fuch books 
and monuments as might ferve for explaining the hieroglyphics. 

‘ Having examined the folftitial wells at Siene, in which the 
Egyptian priefts obferved the fun as he defcribed the tropic, tne 
voyager may embark for the Red Sea, in the character of a Ma- 
hommedan merchant, examine its cities and harbours. and fpend 
fome time at Moka, when he may readily procure many (perhaps 
precious) manufcripts. From thence he may proceed to Sennaa, 
examine the riches of the ancient Jemen, and then join a 
caravan returning to Mecca. In this place he may remain under 


pretence of religion or commerce, examine the famous li- 
brary 
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brary which began to be colleéted long before the age of Ma- 
hommed, purchafe copies of the moft interefting manuicripts, and 
contemplate the religion, commerce, and monuments of a city, 
whofe origin reaches back to the times of Ifmael. From Mecca 
he may depart with the caravan for Damafcus, and repofe him- 
felf after his fatizues in the fair capital of Syria, where he may 
likewife meet with fome curious manufcripts, The learned 
man, who fhould fucceed in this laborious and dangerous under- 
taking, would find materials for an abfolutcly new hiftory of 
Arabia. He would enrich natural biftory and geography with 
many importance difcoveries; and perhaps he might enjoy the 
happinefs of communicating to the world the loft books of Livy, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Tacitus, whofe invaluable hiftories were 
carefully tranflated by the Arabians,’ 

Mr. Savary’s work concludes with propofing this important 
voyage of difcovery, for accomplifhing which with fuccefs, he 
appears to be himfelf peculiarly well qualified, both by his know- 
ledge of ancient literature, and by his acquaintance with the 
prefent flate of Egypt. Refpecting the ancient hiffory of that 
country, itis to be regretted, that he has not been (ufficiently 
careful in citing his authorities, efpecially as his account of fe- 
veral important particulars differs from that cenerally received. 
In his deduction of the revolutions of Egyptian commerce, be 
does too much honour to the induftry and enterprize of that fu- 
perftitious nation, which (itis well knowa) allowed the Greck 
colonies in Afia to monopolize its trade, during feveral non 





ART. XVI. 
Opufcolt Scientifici di Felice Fontana: i. ¢. Scientifical Traéts. By 
Felix Fontana. Large 8vo. Florence. 

THis volume contains eight tracts on feveral fubjedts. The firf?? 
is a letter to the Duke de Chaulnes, concerning the refpira- 
tion of different kinds of air, but more efpecially of the inflamma- 
ble and phlogifticated. The Abbé Fontana aflerts, that thefe two 
airs are, in theasfclves, although incapable of fupporting animal 
life, perfectiy innocent fluids, which do not, by any quality 
they poffefs, caufe the death of animals that breathe them, 
The experiments he has made, in order to afcertain this fact, are 
many and curious, ‘The principle one is, that animals die in 
the fame time, in common or atmofpheric air, that they would 
do in the fame quantity of common air mixt with inflammable, 
and in the fame quantity of common air with phlogifticated. 
The death of animals breathing thefe two airs, viz. the inflam- 
mable or phlogifticated, is not owing to any hurtful or poifon- 
Ous qualities of thefe airs, but to the abfence or deficiency of 
Common or atmofpheric air ; or that part of it which is necef- 
fary for continuing and preferving life. Our Author concludes, 
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from a number of experiments and reafonings on the fubjeé, 
that refpiration ferves to unload the lungs, or the blood that 
pafies through them, of too much phlogifton with which it may 
abound; and if the air breathed by any animal be not capable of 
attracting or receiving this fuperabundance of phlogifton, the 
animal muft inevitably die. But why a fuperabundance of 
phlogifton in the blood fhould be deadly, is a circumftance of 
which he confefles he has no direct proof or decifive experi- 
ment. If he may be permitted to offer his own fentiments upon 
this fubject, he is inclined to believe, that the phlogifton dimi- 
nifhes the principle of irritability of the mufcles, thereby ren- 
dering them torpid, and incapable of continuing their functions 
neceffary for the prefervation of life. The reafons for this 
hypothefis are, ift, that fixe air kills by taking away, or de- 
ftroying the mofcular irritability ; and it is well known that 
fixe air has no affinity with phlogiflon; ad, that the air the 
moft capable of phlogifton, as dephlogifticated air, maintains 
longer than any other the mufcular irritability; 3d. that ani- 
mals whofe blood is cold are in general much more irritable than 
thofe whofe blood is warm, and we know that animals with 
cold blood tranipire through their lungs lefs phlogifton than 
thofe whofe blood is warm. 

The fccand article is a letter to Dr. Murray, Profeffor of 
anatomy at Upfal, concerning the fecond volume of Profeflor 
Bergman’s Qpufcula Chemica. The Abbé found, among the 
many ufeful and important truths difcovered by that illuftrious 
man, three circumftances which he thought required a ftricter 
examination than had hitherto been made. The firft relates to 
the theory of heat, the formation of dephlogifticated air, and 
the revivification of metallic calces ; the fecond, the dephlogifti- 
cation cf the blocd by refpirable air; and the third, the fixt air of 
the atmofphere. Here the reader will find abundance of curious 
experiments, with rational conclufions from them, in order to 
prove that the air, after having paffed through the lungs, 
abounds with phlogifton. We think it unneceflary to give our 
learned readers an account of them, fince the propofition they 
are brought forward to fupport is univerfaily acknowledged by 
moft of our modern philofophers, and fufficiently demonitrated 
by the principal writers on the fubject. 

The third is an account of fevera experiments made upon 

ifferent airs, in order to determine their elafticity, and whether 
the denfity of thefe elaftic fuids is proportional to the compref- 
fing force, as is the cafe with common or atmofpheric air, For 
this purpofe our Author made ule of two glafs tubes ten inches 
Jong and half an inch diameter, graduated from one end to the 
other with equal divifions of 3's of an inch: one was filled with 
eight inches length of atmofpheric air, the other with the fame 
quantity 
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uantity of artificial air, and their ends were immerfed in a bafon 
of quickfilver ; they were thus put into the receiver of the con- 
denfing machine. By comparing the diminution of the fpaces 
one with the other, every time they were reduced to four, two, 
and one inch, the following refults were obtained : 

1. Common air is lefs compreflible than deplogifticated air by +5. 
phlogitticated air by 72.5. 
inflammable air by ~'5. 
nitrous air by yi5. 
fixt air by ‘5. 
vitriolic air by x5. 

— alcaline air by <>. 

air from Aq. Reg. by 73¢- 
— fpatofe air by 35. 

: hepatic air by 5%. 

31. Common air is equally compreflible with air of the marine acid. 
12. —- with arfenical air. 

The differences between the compreffibility of thefe aeriform 
fluids and the atmofpheric air, are fo {ma} as to be of very little 
confequence, and are inal] probability owing to fome accidental 
errors in the experiments; fo that we may fafely conclude that 
thefe fluids are fubject to the fame law that common air Is; 
namely, that their denfities are always proportional to the com- 
prefling force. The Abbé exprefiesa with to find whether elaf- 
tic folid bodies are not fubject to the fame jaw; and although 
the experiments he has made upon ivory, glafs, anc fteel, have 
not produced fuch refults as were fufficient to determine this 
matter, yet he flatters himfelf, to ufe his own words, that the 
enquiry is not entirely impoffible. 

The fourth treatife contains fome general principics of the 
folidity and fiuidity of bodies. The Abbé confiders the folidity 
of bodies as depending wholly on the mutual! attraction of the 
minute particles of matter upon each other, and if this was the 
only force which prevailed in nature every thing would be pere 
fectly folid and immoveable; and confequently there can be no 
fluid bodies but what muft be rendered fo by means of a power 
oppofite to the former, caufing the particles of matter to recede 
from each other. All fluids become folid by cold, and all folid 
bodies are rendered fluid by heat, which may be augmented to 
fuch a degree, that the component parts of them are feparated 
from each other, and the bodies refolved into an inavifible va- 
pour. From whence he concludes, that the matter of heat (/a 
materia del cqlore), whatfoever it may be, or howfoever modified 
under different circumftances in different bodies, is the fecond 
active principle that reigns in nature, and may be called the 
force of expantion, in oppofition to the force of attraction ; for 
as this draws together and unites the conftituent particles of bo- 
dies, that feparates and removes them from each other, 
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We could have wifhed to have kad fome demonftrative proofs 
of this do@trine, fince the admitting hypothefes unfupported by 
facts is always dangerous in every philofophic enquiry. 

After fome reafoning on théelaftic vapours produced by heat 
from nonelaftic fluids, and by cold reducible to the fame non- 
elaftic fluids from which they were generated, our Author con- 
fiders thofe fubftances which prefent themfelves under the form 
of air, being claftic, tranfparent, compreffible, capabte of ex- 
panfion and contrac ion by heat and cold, but not reducible to 
a nonelaftic fluid. 

He clofes this paper with fome obfervations on fire or flame, 
which he explains in a manner fimilar to Mr. Scheele’s ; an am- 
ple account of whoie laborious inveftigation of this fubdject we 
gave in our Review for April 1781, to which we refer our 
readers. 

The ffth is a letter to the Duke de Chaulnes, concerning the 
ocailenihi iv of thermometers, and the method of fixing the 
points of freezing and boiling water. . [n order to have a ther- 
mometer that will be fuddenly acted upon by heat or cold, the 
Abbé prefers fuch as have a very {mal! bulb, no mcre than one 
line in diameter; and that the inftrument may be immerfed in 
any kind of fluid, he makes the fcale upon the tube itfelf, mark- 
ing the degrees with a diamond. He highly commends Mr. 
Ramfden for his accuracy in making thefe thermometers ; but 
finding it inconvenient to mark the tube which is cylindrical, 
and to obferve the height of the quickfilver in one fo marked, 
he polifhes one fide of the tube, making it flat, and upon this 
polifhed flat fide, which almoft touches the bore of the tube, he 
cuts his degrees. 

In this letter are feveral remarks on thermometers, worthy 
the attention of the inftrument maker. 

The /fixth is an account of fome experiments made upon 
Jambs and rabbits, in order to contradiét an opinion which had 
gained much cyedit in Italy, that an injection of fpirit of harts- 
horn into the veins of animals bitten by a viper was a {pecific 
again{t the poifon. Animels bitten in the thigh, had, as foon 
as poflible after the bite, from 20 to 40 drops * of {pirit of 
harts- horn injeGted into their jugular vein. Three lambs thus 
treated all died—two of them in lefs than two hours, and one a 
few minutes after. Two raboits out of nine that had been 
bitten furvived ten hours, but all the reft died in lefs than an 
hour, The Abbé acknowled; ges that twelve experiments. are 
not fufficient to prove that the “Spirit of hartlhorn is abfolutely 
ulelefs in bites of the viper; but they furely demonftrate, that 
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* The Abbé found by experiments on unbitten animals, that a 
greater quantity was hurtful, fometimes deadly. 
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the {pecific fo much boafted of is not to be relicd on. It is with- 
out doubt a dangerous remedy, fince it has been found to kill 
found and healthy rabbits if injected in the quantity of fixty or 
eighty drops. 

The fecond part of this letter contains fome curious microf- 
copical obfervations on the nervous fluid. The Abbe, in a 
former treatiie of his on the ftru€ture of the nerves (of which we 
gave an account in the Appendix to our 7oth volume), found 
that the body «f the nerve confifted of a number of uniform 
tranfparent cylinders, of an homogeneous texture. Thefe cylin- 
ders, which he calls cylindri primitivi nervofi, were placed be- 
tween two plafs planes, to which was adapted a contrivance for 
making them approach each other, that they might prefs up- 
on any object placed between them. When the nerve was 
prefled between thefe planes, the Abbé obferved a glutinous, 
elaftic, tranfparent matter iflue out of the ends of the cylinders, 
and upon encreafing the preffure, the glutinous matter refolved 
itfelf into very fa.all roundifh grains, four or five times lefs 
than the red globules of the blood. He obferved alfo, that thefe 
{mall granules moved with a very great velocity along the tubes, 
and were at laft protruded at the end where the nerve was cut. 
Our Author concludes, from thefe appearances, that the nervous 
cylinders are real tubes, in which there is contained an elaftic gluti- 
nous graniform matter. 

The feventh is a letter to M. Darcet, defcribing a difeafe 
among cattle, called in Tufcany, and other parts of Italy, /a Paz- 
zia The cattle affected with it lofe aj] inclination for food, wan- 
der about, reeling and ftaggering, and at laft drop fuddenly 
down and die. In upwards of fifteen animals that died of this 
difeafe our Author found in the cerebellum a cloudy bladder 
filled with a tranfparent liquor. He imagined, from their fimi- 
larity with the hydatides of the abdomen, that, like them, they 
might be animals, as Profeflor Pallas had fome years ago difco- 
vered, but he could not obferve in them any voluntary motion, or 
other marks by which animal life is known, Every one of thefe 
hydatides contained, befide the limpid fluid, an immenfe number 
of fmail roundifh or eggfhaped granules, about the fize of millet 
feed ; each granule was attached by its fmaller end to the internal 
part of the bladder, and fhewed evident marks of its being a liv- 
ing animal, efpecially by its contreétion and dilatation. 

The mouths of thefe hydatides are fo very like thofe of the 
tenia, that our Author was induced to examine that animal 
more attentively than he had ever done before. Contrary tothe 
opinion of all former naturalifts, he affirms it to be oviparous, 
and that the mature eggs are found near the end of it, which, 
when they are grown to their full fize, caufe the joints to be 
more eafily feparable from one another and from the whole ani- 
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mal. He has feen, by means of his microfcope, in the intef. 
tines of different animals, above a hundred very fmall, nay al- 
moft imperceptib'e, real tenia collecled together ina heap. Why 
the head of the adu/t toenia fhould be fo fixed to the inner coat 
of the inteflines as nor to be removeable from it without tearing 
or breaking (which he has faund to be the cafe in 17 hens that 
he has examined, and we think always to be the cafe) is not in 
his opinion eafily accounted for. 

We have, in this letter, an account of fome further experi- 
ments relative to the queition, Whether is the reunion of the 
nerves, when divided, a real production of the primitive ner- 
vous cylinvers, or only a prolongation of the cellular mem- 
brane? In only ove out of twenty experiments our Author found 
the primitive cylinders procuced and united. This fubj:& has 
afforded matter of much controverfy among many of our moft 
able anatom:fts. 

The Abvé concludes with fome remarks and obfervations on 
the flructure of the cryftalline lens, which he finds to be com- 
pofed of an immente number of fine threads, or curv'lineal cy- 
linders, exquifitely woven together, going obliquely from the 
circumference to the center, and connected by means of a gela- 
tinous, traniparent, inorganical matter, 

Fo this letter 's joined a poftfeript, containing fome further 
experiments on the twilted cylind:ic fibres, mentioned in his 
treatiie on poiions. Vide M.R_. vol. Ixx. p. 504. 

In the eighth and /af article of this werk the Abbe enumerates 
fome of the principal properties of light, flamc, heat, aad phlo- 
giflon, which he thinks phiiofophers too frequently confound 
with each other, The propertics and JifUnguifhing marks of 
the‘e fubftances are fo well known by almoft every modern phi- 
Joiopher, that we fhall not trouble our readers with an account 
of them 

We have received much pleafure from this Author’s works, 
whenever we have had an opportunity ot peruting and ex- 
amining ‘hem; yet while we admire the learning and perfevee 
rance of this indefatigable experimenter, we perceive in him too 
great a forwardnefs for rejeCting, without fufficient reafon, the 
opinions of feveral very able philofophers who have preceded 
him, and for ¢ftabl:fhing fyitems of his own; which, admitting 
them to be true, demand, on account of their novelty, the 


moft {trict inquiry and examination. — 
. ° 





Arr. XVII. 

Soirées Prowenzales ; ou Lettres fur la Provence. Provencal Evenings ; 
or Letters concerning Provence. By M. Berencer. 3 Vols. 
12mo. Paris. 1786. 

HE Author of thefe Letters feems to be a young man who 
pofi.fies a benevolent heart, a lively imagination, and bril- 
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fiant talents; and who is in{pired with all that amiable enthu- 
fiafm, which is fo natural to a man of feeling and genius, on 
revifiting the natale glum after a long abfence ; and contemplating 
f{cenes endeared by recollecting the firft expanfion of his infant 
affections, and the fportive felicity of childhood. Thefe volumes 
contain creat varietv of matter tn profe anc in verfe, by Mr. B. 
and by his friends The fvle is animated, but fometimes too 
oetical ; and many of the letters, however pleafing as a private 
correfpondence, to he read only in a circle of partial friends, are 
by no means of fuficient importance to merit a great fhare of 
the atrention of the piiblic. Indeed our not being minutely ac- 
uainted with local circumftances, and particular characters, to 
which the Author frequently refers, prevents our deriving that 
pleafure from his work which it would afford to a native of |’ro- 
vence, or to one who had refided any time in that part of France. 
We could not however help being ftruck with the following 
anecdote of Vernet, a painter ce'ebrated for his fea-pieces, as 
it is trongly expreffive of that enthuftaftic tafte for the fublime, 
which chara¢terizes a genius for the imitative arts. This artift, 
eager in the ftudy of nature, made feveral long voyages in his 
younger years, in order to obferve the various fcenes which the 
changeful element exhibits, In one of thefe excurtions, under- 
taken mere'y from a love of his art, a moft violent gale of wind 
arofe ; when Vernet, without attending to the perils with which 
he was furrounded, defired one of the fatlors to lafh him faft to 
fome of the rigging. Soon after this requeft was granted, the 
ftorm increafed, attended with thunder and lightning, and with 
every circumftance that could add to the horror of the fcene, 
Confternation and terror fat on every countenance: but in the 
young painter every emotion was loft in that of admiration, 
which fo entirely engrofied his attention, that he every now and 
then exclaimed in the moft enthuftaftic terms, ** Good Heavens! 


what a noble fcene !” AM - «~ Gs 
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ArT. XVIII. 


Nouveaux Synonymes Frangois, Ouvrage dédié a L’ Academie Fran- 
cois, par M. L’ Aspe’ RousBaup. Effay on the Synonyma of 
the French Language. By the Abbé Rousaup. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1785. 

WHATEVER ridicule witlings may affe& to caft on the la- 

bours of the lexicographer, they are certainly of great im- 
portance to the interefts of fcience; and they become doubly 
ufeful, when they employ the attention of men who are endued 
with tafte and genius, as well as learning and application. 

Without an exaét eftimate of the value of words, there can be no 

certainty in fcience : a confufion of terms would at length produce 


marly the fame effect as the confufion of languages: vague and 
equivocal 
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equivocal expreffions would render the moft accurate notions 
liable to continual contradictions, and expofe truth itfelf to per- 
petual cavils. As the firft intention of words is to make our 
ideas known toeach other, the principal merit of every language 
muft confit in the clearnefs and precifion of its terms; and 
without an exact knowledge of their meaning and extent, a wri- 
ter muft ever be in danger of erring himfelt, and of mifleading 
others by his example and authority, 

The Abbé Girard was the firft who pointed out the advanta- 

es which a language might derive from an explanation of terms 
ufually confidered as fynonymous, which, till their fignifica- 
tion be accurately afcertained, only load ic with words, with- 
out contributing to encreafe the flock of ideas. Thus he taught 
his countrvmen the enjoyment of riches, of which, till then, 
they knew not even the ufe. Several writers of reputation have 
. fince purfued the path which he had marked out, and have fol- 
lowed the example, though without the hope of rivalling the 
excellence, of their leader, 

But while we allow the genius and difcernment of thofe who 
have written on this fubject, the Abbe RouBAup obferves, that 
they have effected but little coward the infruction of the public, 
and the progrefs of the language. To fynonimous terms they 
have indeed affigned difcriminative differences ; but they have 
not fhewn that thefe are well founded. Decifions, thus defti- 
tuce of proof, are nothing more than mere opinions, which, as 
they have no other fupport than the authority of thefe writers, 
may give occafion to prejudices, but cannot enlighten the un- 
deritanding. If thefe authors fhould be miftaken, the public is 
led into error, and the Janguage becomes corrupted. 

We frequently find that diftinctions, eftablifhed by philofo- 
phical grammarians, and illuftrated by a few happy examples of 
their application, obtain great credit. Many imagine that they 
have an immediate and ftriking conviction of their juftnefs, and 
fancy that they fhould have determined in the fame manner, if 
they had beftowed attention fufficient to arrange and difcriminate 
their ideas. We ought, however, carefully to guard againt 
this credulous indolence of mind, which had rather implicitly 
rely upon the authority of others than undergo the uncertainty 
of doubt or the labour of inveftigation, We readily believe 
what flatters our prejudices; and this pretended opennefs to 
conviction is fometimes nothing more than a difpofiion to credit, 
without the trouble of enquiry, whatever may happen to coin- 
cide with our prevailing notions, whether true or falf*, and 
with our favourite habits, whether right or wrong. Of this 
felf-deception, our ingenious Author gives the following ine 
ftance: ** I have often (fays he), read to very fenfible perfons 
feveral articles from the fynonyma of the Abbé Girard, and of 
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the Encvclopedie, and they have been confirmed in the favourable 
opinion they had already entertained o1 them. ‘They have af- 
terwards perufed my obfervations on thefe articles, and have 
been furprifed that they had never occurred to themfelves. 

By thefe confiderations, the Abbé Roubaud hes been induced 
to purfue a method more accurate and fatisfactory than that of his 
ingenious predeceflurs, He has endeavoured to inveftizate the 
exact meaning of each of his fynonyma, by analyfis, by etymology, 
and by its evident relation, whether in found or fenfe, to words 
of other languages, He examines the various acceptations of 
the fame word ; and is particularly careful to afceriain that dif- 
tinguithing idea which occaftons terms to be fynonymous in one 
fenfe and not foin others. He alfo appeals to cuftom, and to 
that ufage, which, rendered retpectisle by its antiquity and 
univerialitv, can abide the teft of criticifm, and acquires addi- 
tional authority from the trial. 

He acknowledges that the data of etymclogy are fometimes 
vague and uncertain; words, derived from the fame fource, 
have fuffered different alterations in pafling from one nation to 
another ; and cach Janguage bas undergone various changes and 
revolutions. In this cafe he endeavours to derive, from the 
language itfelf, the means of difcriminating the ideas and deter- 
mining the difference of its fynonyma. He compares, not only 
the various acceptations and applications of each word, in order 
to difcover the idea proper toit, but alfo the feveral acceptations 
and applications of fynonymous words, in order to find their 
differential ideas, or thofe which conftitute the diftinG&tion be- 
tween them. That idea, which is common to all the accepta- 
tions and applications of a word, determines its natural and ef- 
fential fignincation from which it can never depart. And where 
words are in fome acceptations fynonymous, and in others not, 
the particular ideas fuggefted by cach, in thofe applications of 
them in which their fynonyma is excluded, will indicate their 
difcriminative difference, becaufe they imply, that the one ex- 
prefles a quality which the other does not. Thus the proper 
and phyfic.] fignification of a word fometimes ferves to explain 
its figurative and moral fenfe; and the latter is often ufeful ia 
elucidating the former, 

After having by thefe means inveftigated the diftin@ fignifica- 
tion of each word, amore difficult tafk remains to be performed; 
which is to explain either very delicate fhades of difcrimination 
or metaphylical ideas. ‘The author complains that he cannot 
find terms, and perhaps the language has them not, to exprefs 
thefe nice diftinctions with clearnefs and precifion. A rigid de- 
finition would be too concife, and not fufficiently intelligible ; 
and fuch an explanation as might be level to every capacity 


would be too diffufe. Between thefe two extremes the Abbé 
has 
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has inclined to tha’ which might render his work moft generally 
ufeful and inftru& ve. 

We fhall now give our readers a fpecimen of the manner in 
which the Abbé fias executed his defign in the following article, 
which we have felected, becaufe applicable to the Englifh as 
well as to the French languace, 


Murua. RECIPROCAL. 


The Celtic words mo, mu, indicate mobility, motion, change ! 
hence the Latin word mutare, to change, to exchange, and 
mutuare, to lend, to vive in exchange; whence mutuus, mutual, 
given or received on cach iide, 

Reciprocal is derived irom a Latin word, compounded of re, 
which indicates repetition ; of cfp or cap, which fignifies to take ; 
and of proc, procar, to demand, to require abfolutely and impe- 
rioufly. Reciprocal, therefore, exprefles the idea of refuming, 
of receiving, of rendering what is due, or required in proportion 
to what has been given. From not having had recourfe to their 
etymology the diftinétion between thefe two terms has not been 
obferved: etymology rencers it evident. 

The word mutual indicates an exchange, reciprocal a return: 
the former exprefles the action of giving and receiving in both 
parties ; the latter implies the re action of returning according 
to what has been received, 

Exchange is free and voluntary ; to give in exchange may bea 
mutual action: a return is due or demanded ; #0 pay én return is 
a reciprocal action. : 

Things of the fame kind which are exchanged againft each 
other, which have the relation of conformity, are mutual ; but 
things of oppofite or different kinds, which are correlative, 
which lead one to the other, which counterbalance and com- 
penfate each other, are reciprocal. 

Affection is mutual, when two perfons love each other with- 
out any previous obligation; it is reciprocal, when love is a re- 
turn for love. In the former cafe, affection is pure and free ; 
in the Jatter, it has fomething of duty and acknowledgment. 

Voluntary difinterefted benefits, conferred by two perfons on 
each other, are mutual; but fervices that are impofed, deferved, 
and compenfated on each fide, are reciprocal. Thus friends be- 
{tow on each other mutual benefits; but mafters and fervants 
render each other reciprocal fervices. 

We give each other mutual affiftance ; but we owe each other 
reciprocal affittance. 

Gifts are mutual, when freely made on each fide; but they 
are reciprocal, when the one is a return forthe other. Gifts are 
more ftrictly mutua/, when they are, on both fides, of the fame 
kind; as, a heart for a heart, an eflate for an cflate, &c, where- 
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as they become recitroca/l, when they confift of different obje&s, 
ceded by way of compenfation. 

Thus likewife a hufband and wife mutually pledge their faith ; 
but they engage themfelves reciprocally to the performance of dif- 
ferent duties. 

Sympathy and antipathy may be mutual fentiments; becaufe, 
with refpect to thefe, we may infpire others with what we feel 
ourfelves ; but beneficence and gratitude are reciprocal; becaule, 
though they correfpond with each other, they are different in 
their kind. 

Where the rights of two or more perfons in any relation to 
each other are the fame, they are mutual; where they are differ- 
ent, they are reciprocal. Thus fellow citizens have mutual 
rights ; but thofe of a prince and his fubje€ts, being different, 
are reciprocal. 

Rights and duties are reciprocal, becaufe they depend on each 
other, or are equally implied by a neceffary correlation; but 
they cannot with propricty be termed mutual, becaule entirely 
different in their nature. 

Mutual is feldom applied except to matters relative to choice, 
fentiment, or fociety ; as mutual frtend/bips, mutual oblications, 
mutual benefits. Reciprocal is extended to a variety of things very 
remote from thefe; thus we fay, reciprocal terms, reciprocal verbs, 
veciprocal figures, re:‘procal influences, &c. to exprets reachon, 
correlation, reverfion, reciprocation, cr the act of returning 
like for like: Thus Cicero tefls us, that thefe two propofitions 
are reciprocal; fi divinatio fit, Dii fint; et fi Dit fint, fit divinatio. 
De Divinat. I. 6, 

The learned Abbé éxpreffes a wifh that the fame plan were 
purfued with refpect to other languages. “Two works of this 
kind he mentions with approbation: one on the Latin fyno- 
nyma, publiffed at Paris in 1777, by M. Gardin Dumefnil ; 
and the other, on thofe of the Englifh language, ty an anony- 
mous author, printed in London in 1766. ‘his laft is a clofe 
imitation, and, in fome parts, a literal tranflation of the Abbé 
Girard’s Synonynics Frangois. With the afiitance of this and 
Bailey’s Etymological Diglionary he thinks it would not be difficult 
to compleat his plan, with regard to the Englifh.. Such ree 
fearches into the different languages of Europe would point out 
the degrees of their affinity to each other, and facilitate the 
ftudy of them: and whoever, by rendering the means of com- 
munication lefs difficult, enables thofe of different nations ta 
form a more intimate acquaintance with each other, promotes 
the interefts of humanity, and performs an important fervice to 


mankind, M el 
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ArT. XIX. 

A Treatife on the Adminiftration of the Finances of France. By 
M. Necker. ‘Tranflated from the French, by Thomas Mortimer, 
Efq. Author of the Elements Gf Commerce, Politics, and Finances, 
8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 18s. Boards. Walter, &c. 


HIS valuable Treatife being tranflated by a gentleman to 

whom the fubject, as well as the language, ‘of the origi- 
nal, is familiar, we fhall take it up in its Enalith drefs; in 
which it is beft fuited to the generality of our Readers. 

The work contains a laborious and acute inveftigation of the 
domettic policy of France; illuftrated with a variety of remarks 
and hints of improvement, the fuggeltions of liberality and 
humanity. 

For a man who had exercifed an adminiftration of fuch great 
truft, as that of the finances of France, to expofe to all the world 
the national circumftances and interefts of the kingdom, ac- 
cords but ill with the ftern referve of an abfolute government, 
Monfieur Necker could not therefore expect fuch a work would 
meet with a cordial reception from the governing powers of a 
nation, whofe weifare appears neverthelefs to be the warmett 
wifh of his heart. His heart was however too open; he ex- 
tended his views to the welfare of the community at large, when 
he would have been better efleemed in the cabinet, had he con- 
fined his wifhes to ftrengthening the dire&t grafp of power over 
the multitude: and a raiftake of this nature is not likely to be 
forgiven, until a government perceives its true interefts to com- 
bine with thofe of humanity ; a liberality of fentiment, of which 
political governors feidom manifi{t any conception, until it is 
inculcated by unwelcome Ieflons from very difagreeable tutors. 

Mr. Necker has prefixed a moft inftrudctive “Introduation to 
his work, in which he treats of the qualifications, duties, and 
virtues, of a public minifter of the finances; abounding with 
wholefome maxims, among which hone/ly is "allowed the pre- 
eminence. Our extracts muf neceflarily be brief, and there- 
fore we fhall exhibit one paragraph, containing a golden rule of 
conduct, which will clearly illuftrate the « charaGter we give of 
this nobje and worthy fiatefman. 

‘ Acontinual attention to the interefts of the people i is, of all 
other obligations, that which is moft exteniive 3 iii its Operation ; and 
this principle, confidered as a fimple rule of condué, would perhaps 
be fufiicient to dire&t every meafure of the minifter. In fact, it is 
not alone, as being one of the moft facred duties of humanity, that 
I would recommend to the minifter of the finances, the protection 
of the people at large, and the defence in particular of the poor ; 
but it is likewife, becaufe that folicitude is an efficacious mode of 
augmenting the profperity and ftrength of a ftate. And furely, con- 
fidering the paflions of thofe who govern the world, it is a very for- 
tunate circumflance, that the interefts of their ambition accord with 
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their duties, and that the fate of that numerous clafs of their fub- 
jects, who live by the fweat of their brows, has an evident connexion 
with the extention, or diminution of their = oh 


The common herd of ftatefmen will fcoff at this round about 
way of ftrengthening their power; but the Author underftands 
commerce, in which a circuitous trade is often found to accu- 
mulate profit on profit to the intelligent merchant. It is how- 
ever a leffon for a prince, end not for a tranfitory minitter. 

Monf. Necker has tafted this power, of which ftatefmen of 
all dimenfions {train fo hard to attain a participation; and the 
reprefentation he gives of his enjoyment of it, would tend 
greatly to damp their ardor, if the experience of one man could 
infufe wifdom tnto another : 

‘ Nodoubt, (fays he) the multiplicity of little attacks that harafs a 
minifterin his career, are painful to bear ; and when all thefe oppofi- 
tions are joined with the fatigues infeparable from great offices, his 
days mutft be imbittered. But the man who wifhes to be appointed 
minifter of ftate, mutt not indulge the hope of tafting the {weets of 
private happinefs; for he will foon find that itis much eafier, in 
fuch a fituation, to excite envy than to enjoy felicity; but this ap- 
parent contraft ought not to be wondered at. Before we engage in 
the miniltry, we are only acquainted with its exterior, which pre= 
fents to our minds an idea of power, and every idea which is loofe 
and indefinite is agreeable to mankind, becaule it is aggrandized 
by imagination. 

‘ The man whom we fee continually furrounded, and whom 
many folicit in vain, to pay fome attention to them; the man, 
who, being placed near a great monarch reflects on the wondcring 
multitude, a part of the brightnefs of the throne; is foon envied, 
becaufe the plaee he occupies is the happy goal to which every am- 
bitious view is directed, and becaufe the difficulty of attaining it, 
augments its magic. 

‘ But let us take a view of the man who has attained that objec 
of his defires: his paflage from a private ftation to a great office, 
like every other pleafing tranfition in life, is an agreeable moment 
to him. During that moment, imagination deceives him; the 
congratulations and officioufneis of his friends confirm the illufion, 
and feem to affure him, that he is not miftaken, but that he has 
found out true happinefs. 

‘ At length, however, he is left alone in his cabinet; then 
labour and anxiety faften upon him. Clerks loaded with immenfe 
port-folios, approaching him one after another, put him in mind 
of the great trouble attending bufinefs; that multitude of depend- 
ents on the minifter, the fight of which had animated his ambition ; 
thofe refpects that at a diltance appeared fo agreeable to receive, 
and fo eafy to bear, in fhort, all the fplendid exterior belonging 
to the miniftry, is changed toa fucceflion of folicitations that it is 
impoflible for him to grant, and to a tumultuous noife, in which 
a few effufions of gratitude are fcarcely to be diftinguifhed in the 
midft - the lamentations and murmurs that are continually 
uttered, 
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‘ He foon perceives nothing remaining, but the partialities of 
felf-love, and its inordinate pretenfions; and thofe paffions which 
fometimes amufed us in the great world, by the various interefting 
forms they afflumed, feem to him in the grofs, to be only an un- 
finifhed, confufed group, in which he can no longer diftinguifh par- 
ticular features. If we likewife view tne minifter in the enjovments 
that vanitv flattered him with, we fhall fee him equally deceived : 
for his rank becoming very foon habitual to him, the objects that 
ftruck him moft, when he viewed them at a diftance, ceafe to dazzle 
his fight when he has approached them: one woa!d think that the 
perfpective is changed on a fudden : for being placed in the recefles 
of the theatre, the beauties of the fcenes difappear to his eyes, he 
fees only the fpeftators, and all their motions difturb him. 

© But if he Jofes his place, without having acquired during his 
miniftry, that perfona] elteem which is the on!y one that remains 
after difgrace, he becomes again a private member of fociety, with 
fewer advantages than he poffefied betore he attained to the eminent 
ftation from which he has fallen; he appears in the world as a 
ufelefs being: no hopes, no ambition, no indigefted enterprifes 
can be blended with the idea of him; for he defcends from a moune- 
tain, the fummit of which every one f{trives to gain; no commu. 
nity of interefts can be formed with him, aad he is as a ftranger, in 
the midft of the buflle that he fees around him 

‘ Ina fhort time, he alone remembers his former dignity, or if 
the fight of him recals it to the recollection of others, the compari- 
fon made between wha: he has been, and what he is, is not in his 
favour, but renders him {til more infignificant. In the early days 
of his retreat, a few of thofe perfons, on whom he has conferred 
favours, may pay him fome attentions, and oftentatioufly exhibit to 
the world a kind of heroic attachment to him; but foon fatiated 
with their flender virtue, they will retire with the reft. Such is, 
very nearly, the fate of all thofe who, without any diftinguithed 
talent, and without any folicitude for the public good, but led on 
only by the vain plealure of exalting themfelves, have entered the 
career of government: they facrificed daily to fortune, in order to 
attain the completion; they did attain it in the end; but anxiety, 
or difcontent fhare the remainder of their lives.’ 

Yet as minifters of ftate are as neceflary as conftables and 
{cavengers, it might not be prudent to difcourage men from the 
purfuit of power, were fuch diffuafions likely to operate: hap- 
pily however none will be influenced by them but thofe whole 
faculties are unequal to the ftrugyle, or who are equally dif- 


qualified by a philofophic reach of mind that anticipates the 


refults of experience. ‘There is fomething very interefting in 


this celebrated ftatefman’s relation of his own experience ; it is 
a picture drawn by a matter: 

‘ Minifterial offices in general, but more efpecially that of the 
finances, gives a public man an accurate view of all the paffions, 
and that view haftens, as it were, the courfe of his life; they give 
a premature experience, which, in the fummer of his days, informs 
him of what he withed to have remained ignorant; that he might 
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have maintained wizhin himfelf that opinion of mankind the lofs of 
which mult be attended with a diminution of his happinefs. It is 
in a private ftation, that the mind may moft eafily retain its dearett 
illufions: the circumfcribed relation that exifts in common fociety, 
has eftablifhed between men a fimilarity of interefts and convenien- 
cies, which induces them to place a reciprocal confidence in the 
purity of their mutual affections, and in the difintereftednefs of the 
fentiments that unite them ; but in the firft offices of ftate, where fo 
many perfons may poflibly expect great favours from the minifter 
who has none to demand from them, all the common rules of life 
are reverfed. He then difcovers diftinétly, the influence of perfonal 
interelt over the actions, words and fentiments of men; and when 
he likewife fees this fame intereft afluming continually, the lan- 
guage of affection, efteem, and admiration, the magic of his firit 
ideas is quickly difpelled, and he can fcarcely forbear giving way to 
the moft melancholy reflefions. Sovereigns who are deftined to fit 
on thrones, may more eafily confent to be continually furrounded 
with flattery and adoration, whatever be the motives of that homage 
in thofe who render it; but for minifters whofe fate it is to return 
to a private ftation, it becomes an unfortunate circumftance, that 
they have feen thofe virtues and fentiments profaned, which com- 
pofe the habitual pleafure of life, and are the principal attractions 
of fociety. 

‘ Thefe various refletions will not damp the ardour of low- 
minded ambition ; it is fo dazzled with the external {plendour of 
great offices, that its views do not extend any farther, But my aim 
was to adminifter confolations to thofe whom fortune keeps at a 
diftance from thefe places, and alfo to thofe who having attained 
them, are unfortunately expofed to the fhafts of envy.’ 

To follow the Writer into dry details and computations of 
the feveral peculiar taxes and gabels that compofe the revenue 
of France, is more than we can propofe to ourfelves; nor will 
they prove more interefting than thofe of Indoftan, unlefs fome 
particular purpofe leads to the examination. ‘The levy of taxes, 
we find, is very unequal in different provinces, arifing from 
various Circumftances originating in early times; which occas 
fions Mr. Necker to enter into the difcuffion of a fcheme for 
equalizing that on falt, particularly ; and he explains and la- 
ments the overthrow of an ceconomical reform which he had 
planned and carried into execution, for the general collection 
of the taxes. The diverfity of taxes, the confufion arifing from 
their, number, and the expences attending the colleétion of 
them, have occafioned, as wel] in France as in England, fchemes 
to be formed for fimplifying the fyftem of taxation, by refolv- 
ing all taxes into fome one that fhould bear equally on the 
people in general, Our illuftrious Financier examines the 
practicability of fuch a fcheme under the three articles of a 
land-tax, a poll-tax, and a corn-tax; and rejeSts them all, as 
mere fpeculative amufement. 
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To the objections that occurred to Mr, Necker againft re. 
folving all taxes into one, which are, the impofhibility of its 
bearing equally, the convulfions incident to a great revolution 
on hypothetical principles, the hazards of deficiencies, and the 
hardthips of legal methods of inforcing payment; may be 
added, that though to confolidate all taxes into one, is indeed a 
very fpecious idea, yet in whatever form it may appear, the 
payment will be moft /en/ibly felt by the lower orders of fociety, 
It is the duty of a patriotic ftatefman, in all cafes, to effect 
whatever favings he prudently can; but if the favings, how- 
ever confiderable, that could be made by a confolidation of 
taxes, were ever fo accurately allowed to the people in the im- 
pofition of that one, it is much to be doubted whether the ad- 
vantage to individuals would compenfate the convenience of 
their prefent diftribution into various articles of progreflive con- 
fumption, that crumble the payment down into minute and un- 


obferved contributions. 
Our readers may be gratified with feeing fome of M. Necker’s 


ideas of public credit; a fubject that requires no fmall degree 
of addrefs to treat as a free native under French government: 


and he feems aware of the difficulty he is under. 

‘ The abfolute authority of a fovereign, and an unbounded pub- 
lic confidence, are two diftinét ideas that require the help of inter- 
mediary ones, to be perfectly conciliated together: that authority 
in France, is fubjeét to fome modifications, when it is to be exer- 
cifed to increafe the fovereign’s revenue, becaufe the laws that efta- 
blifh new taxes muft be regiftered in the parliaments, and thefe courts 
have the right of guiding the Monarch’s juftice by their reprefenta- 
tions *; but a fimple edict of the council, or a minifterial order au- 
thorifed by the fovereign, are fufficient to fufpend public payments, 
or to reduce intereits; infomuch, that the fupreme courts cannot 
Jegally take cognizance of thefe arrangements: and they have of- 
ten been obferved to be filent in the midit of operations the moft 
prejudicial to the fortunes of a confiderable p:rt of the nation. 
The only method, therefore, of maintaining or reftoring public credit in 
France, is to make the nation eafy as to the fovereign’s intentions, and 
to convince the people that no reafons whatever will induce him to 
break his engagements; and as the importance of public credit is 
now univerfally acknowledged ; as voluntary injuftices are no longer 
dreaded, but rather the confequences of diforder and neceffity, it 
will eafily be conceived that a prudent and ceconomical conduét on 
the part of the adminiftration of the finances, is one of the ftrongeft 
pillars of public credit. That adminiftration muft be feen in the 
continual act of reforming abufive practices and ufelefs profits; it 
muft be obferved to refift all preteniions of private intereit; it mutt 
alfo be found taken up with arrangements that may prevent the di- 
minution of the King’s revenue, and with fuch as may leffen the 
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public expences. The nation muft be convinced that fuch an ad- 
miniftration is always perfectly acquainted with the ftate of the 
finances, and it muft alfo perceive the regularity eftablifhed to ar- 
rive at that knowledge. It is likewife neceflary, in order to 
ftrengthen the public confidence, that it fhould be known, that the 
minilter of the finances has a certain degree of credit with the fo- 
vereign: fuch an opinion will give an idea that it will be in his 
power to controul the public expences foreign to his department ; 
and that he will not only be intrufted with the care of increafing the 
revenue in proportion to the expences of the ftate; but that he 
will alfo be hearkened to, when he fhall propofe to proportionate 
the expences to the revenue. 

‘ The moft fcrupulous fidelity, and the moft exaét regularity in 
the public payments are eflentially neceflary for the fupport of pub- 
lic credit: cuftom has too great an afcendancy over mankind, not 
to difpofe them to believe in the continuance of things they have 
experienced for any length of time. It would neverthelefs be 
wrong to think, that exactnefs in the payments is alone fufficient to 
deitroy diffidence: if that maxim was generally true, France would 
not in 1750,1771, nor at fome other epochas, have broken through 
its engagements ; for it is only after having drained all its refources, 
that government can ever refolve on that defperate ftep: but when 
adminiftration is feen to follow a wrong line of conduét, then fear 
precedes the delay or fufpenfion of the payments; and when that 
happens, it is much rather the refult of difcredit, than the caufe 
of it.’ — 

Take it which way we will, this is but a tottering founda- 
tion for public credit to reft on, according to Englith ideas. 
Let us now fee how he accounts for the confefled fuperiority 
of this confidence in the government of Great Britain. 

© The caufe of this furprifing facility of making loans, of which 
England has in the Iaft war given examples more ftriking than ever, 
muft not be folely attributed to the extent of the public confidence; I am 
convinced that’ with the fame public credit, that kingdom would 
not have been able to make thefe loans, if the wonderful activity of 
the circulation of fpecie had not exifted; or, in order to explain 
this idea more diftin€t!y ; if the money paid into the royal exchequer 
in confequence of thefe loans, and immediately after ditiributed 
among the various departments charged with the public expences, 
had not quickly returned into the hands of monied men, who were 
thereby enabled to lend it again the year following; now the rapi- 
dity of that circulation depends upon peculiar caufes. In the frit 
place, it is undoubtedly owing to the habitual and general ufe made 
of paper money, which caufes the payments to be made throughout 
all the kingdom, as quickly as the mails can travel. Secondly, to 
the {maller extent of Great Britain. Thirdly, to the re-union in 
London of almoft all the fpecie ; that city being at once a fea-port, 
the capital of the kingdom, the chief trading-town, and the place 
where almoft all the exchange operations are made. Fourthly, to 
the cuftom which all merchants, and other men of property regu- 
larly obferve to keep little or —— in their houfes, but to have 
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it in the hands of bankers, who receive no kind of falary for their 
trouble, but who are tacitly allowed to make the beft of the money 
they have in truit; infomuch, that a multiplicity of fmall fums, 
which, in the hands of other individuals would bring no inrerett, 
forms a fufficiently confiderable capital for thefe bankers, to enable 
them to reap an advantage from the immediate employinent of it. 

‘ fn fhort, this rapidity in the circulation depends alfo very ef. 
fentially on a continual and unfhaken confidence in the public funds, 
and on the facility with which they may, to the prefent hour, be 
immediately converted into moncy, by feveral methods, all of which 
are tolerated by government, as being fo many means of encoura- 
ging the activity of this fingular branch of commerce.’ 

After the Author has previoufly endeavoured to divert our 
attention from that public confidence repofed in a government 
regulated according to known and eftablifhed laws; it will 
perbaps appear, that he enumerates other circumftances as auxi- 
Jiary caufes, which are rather the refults of public credit. 

Where the power of the crown is not thus defined, and the 
government takes an occafional complexion from the perfonal 
chara@ter of the prince, the diftruft of the fubje& naturally 
tends, as our Author himfelf allows, to check the free circula- 
tion of fpecie, and the ready advancement of money at the calls 
and offers of the ftate: the confidence repofed in a patriotic 
king or minifter, muft, under fuch circumftanees, be as frail 
as the uncertainty of human Jife can make it; nor could 
M. Necker have tempted private hoards abroad by the following 
expedient which would much more readily have alarmed fufpicion 
than have created confidence. 

‘ There are ftill other difpofitions proper to accelerate circula- 
tion; but, as their importance is not jo great, 1 fhall not extend 
thefe refie&tions any farther. I fhall only obferve, that farmers and 
proprietors of {mall landed eftates, pofieffing individually little fums 
of money that never produce any intereft, and which neverthelefs 
would form collectively, a coniiderable capital, it might be pro- 
fitable to prefent them with an eafy method of making a certain 
profit on that money: I had in confequence conceived, that at the 
conclufion of the war, and upon occafions where the provinces of 
the ftates, and the provincial aifemblies might have fome ufeful 
work in view, it might be proper to engage them to make a trial 
of a loan calculated to attain, by imperceptible iteps, the political 
wiew I have juft indicated. This Joan was to have been paid for 
in bills payable to the bearer, thefe bills were to be for very {mall 
fums, from two hundred to five hundred livres, and the intereft 
was to be paid only, in the capital of each province. I fhould 
not wonder, in cafe thefe bills were to become a provincial paper in 
univerfal eftimation, that a certain circulation of money fhould take 
place among that clafs of citizens, who generally bury under 
ground, the little favings they make.’ 

The wonder would be, that where people find it prudent to 
fecrete their little fayings under ground, fhould they dig them 
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up again, avow the poflefficn of them, and exchange them for 
pieces of paper! In the chapter, intitled, Of Patriotic Affiflance, 
he places no great ftrefs on loans and free gif s on the king’s 
account, in feafons of emergency; yet indulges another fond 
fcheme as little likely to aétuate any people among whom pub- 
lic confidence does not fubfift in full vigour. 

‘ Neither are fimple gifts from individuals a rationa! refource ; 
an attempt was made to excite them towards tlhe clofe of the war, 
and a fubfcription that was opened in the capital amounted, I be- 
lieve, to two or three thoufand louis d’ors, which government 
prudently refufed to accept. It appears then to me, that a quite 
different method of having recourfe to the effects of patriotifm 
ought to be adopted, when the difpofition of men’s minds warrant 
its adoption, and when the low ftate of public credit ftops the courfe 
of ordinary means. Giving therefore a free fcope to my imagina- 
tion on this objet, it appeared to me that, in order to make the 
moft of the national zeal, and to efablifh it in all its fplendour, 
recourfe might be had to a Ican of a new fort, indeed, but the 
fuccefs of which might perhaps be very great. This loan, which 
fhould deferve the name of parrictic loan, ought to receive an in- 
tereft of five per cent. whatever might be the price of the public 
funds. ‘The nation ought to be invited ‘to fub{cribe to it, not un- 
der a view of fpeculation, but rather through a fentiment of public 
fpirit: the payment of the intereft ought to be molt carefully fe- 
cured, and the time of reimburfement indicated: the difficulties of 
the prefent moment ought more efpecially to bemade known, but ne- 
verthelefs the ‘tate of the finances fhould be reprefented in a favour- 
able light: in fhort, it might be demonftrated, that in certain cri- 
tical fituations, all thofe whofe fortune is in any refpe& connected 
with that of the ftate, are peculiarly interefted in the prevent:on of 
public diftrefs. It might alfo be proper always to let the lenders 
derive fome merit, or honour, from their zeal; and this might be 
effected, without oppofing the inclination of the public for bonds 
payable to bearer ; by inferting in the negotiable notes, the name 
of the perfon who fhould have fubfcribed the fum mentioned therein. 
It would alfo be right, to divide thefe notes into whatever {mall 
fums fhould be required, in order to take advantage of the general 
zeal of the nation; and government would do well to eftablifh re- 
ceiving offices in the chief towns of each province, that the various 
inhabitants of the kingdom might fhare 1n this negotiation, Yet, 
after all this exertion, we may plainly perceive, that the national 
zeal would not confilt in gratuitous gifts, but in a loan at a mode- 
rate of intere{t; and as even that moderation of intereft, as well as 
the end and nature of the loan, would increafe the public confi- 
dence, [am led to think, that fuch an arrangement would meet 
with very great fuccefs, under an adminiftration both loved and 
efteemed: but I own likewife, that the fame experiment would be 
irrational, dangerous, and perhaps abfurd, if the temper of the nae 
tion was differently difpofed.’ 

The dependence on fuch kind of zeal is however condition- 


ally exprefled, and very prudently; it being doubtful whether 
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much of it is to be found in the breafts of money-holders any 
where: if any where, it will certainly be moft lively where mo- 
ney is moft eafily procured and moft fecurely poffeffed. We 
had indeed an effort toward exhibiting this kind of zeal ina 
rich individual, during the late war; but the fingularity, and 
perhaps fome obfervable circumftances attending it, foon damped 
its credit, and it was not fulfilled. 

His fuppofition that if Lewis XIV. at the clofe of his reign, 
and in the hour of his greateft depreifion, had opened a patriotic 
loan, the nation would, with generous emotion, have emulated 
each other in fubfcribing, efpecially as he might have added ail 
the encouragements that depend on the defire of diftinétion and 
praife, which are fo powerful when the fovereign chufes to 
fet them in motion; is a fuppofition framed for a land of de- 
preffion, where human nature is withheld from its juift claims; 
and where, * as foon as a man is poflefled of ten or twelve 


thoufand pounds, he dreams of nothing but ennobling himfelf 


and his pofterity, and rifing a ftep higher in the focial order.’ 
But public credit, though it may anfwer extraordinary calls, 
is not to be generated or ftimulated at pleafure, by temporary 
artificial expedients. 

Monf. Necker’s chapter On War, breathes the fpirit of true 
patriotic humanity; it exhibits more, it fhews him to be the 
friend of human nature at large; and we fhould, with much 
pleafure, give the fpeech he puts into the mouth of an honeft 
minifter, fuppofed to be in council when a king is advifed to 
war on political calculations, had we not enlarged too copioufly 
already. Had fuch a fpeech been lately made to a certain of- 
ficious monarch, or had he poflefled the good fenfe to have 
felt the force of the truths it contains; he would not, per 
haps, have intermeddled with a neighbouring difpute, which no- 
wife concerned him or the true interefts of his people. But 
in fuch cafes, the interefts of a people are ever made fubfervient 
to the ambition or paffions of the prince. 

The Tranflator of Monfieur Necker’s Treatife appears to have 
done juftice to his excellent principal ; for, on the whole, the 
work makes a refpectable appearance in its Englifh drefs: the 
dedication to the Marquis of Lanfdown, is like the generality 
of fuch complimentary addrefles, in which the Writer firft dif- 
claims the ufual ftile of adulation, and then immediately pours 
forth the full cuftomary libation of praife to the patron of the 
work, as the fincere language of truth, that could not be withheld, 
and which it was fcarcely poffible to find another to merit. In 
the advertifement that follows, after citing the liberal princi- 
ples of M, Necker, the Tranflator reminds us that, fo far back 
as the year 1772, he gave a general hint of the fame com- 
plexion to minifters, to form permanent peace and friendfhip 
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with France, in his Elements of Commerce, Politics, and Fi- 
nances. If both parties could be animated with a fuitable dif- 
pofition, the wifdom of it would foon be felt on both fides the 
Channel; but what would the Hotfpurs fay to a permanent 
pacification that fhould turn them all adrift ? N. 





ArT XX. 


EYPIMIAOY MHAEIA. Furipidis Medea, cum Verfione et Notis Viri 
eruditifjimi Samuelis Mu/grave, M.D. juxta Editionem Oxonienf. 
Acceffere Note et Animadverfiones Cl. Rich. Phil. Brunckii, drgen- 
toratenfis. Etone. 8vo. 38. Pote. 1785. 


\ E are informed, in a fhort advertifement, by Mr. Pote, 

that, as the whole impreffion of the former Eton edition 
of the AZedca was fold off, he was induced to republifh this tra- 
gedy. It now appears with the Notes of Mufgrave and Brunck, 
fubjoined to the text and verfion of the former Editor. 

In addition to thefe Annotations, we expected to have found 
the obfervations on this play, and on the editions of the learned 
Critics, which appeared, not long after their firft publication, in 
a Dutch Review, intitled, ** Bibliotheca Critica.” As this work 
has been difcontinued, and is little known in this country, we 
fhall tranfcribe the remarks and emendations, which were pub- 
lifhed in that article for the benefit of our learned Readers *, 

V. 1. Es? wper’ Apyos.—Thefe verfes the Reviewer compares 
with the famous lines of Ennius, fo often quoted by the ancients, 
and p:rticularly by Cicero: 

‘© Utinam ne in nemore Pelio fecuribus 
‘* Crfa cecidiflet ad terram trabes, &c.” 
The fame fentiment, he obferves, has alfo been borrowed by 
Ovid, who has given it to Medea, Epi/. xii. 7. 
‘© Hei mihi cur unquam juvenilibus aéta lacertis 
‘¢ Phryxeam petiit Pelias arbor ovem? 
«© Cur unguam Colchi Magnetida vidimus Argo, 
‘© Turbaque Phafiacam Graja bibiftis aquam ?” 
To thefe he might have added, Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 32. 
Asbe ce rrovlos, 
Eciwe, dieppascev, mpsv Koaxsda yasav inecbas. 

It might bave been obferved allo, that Thomas Magifier cites 
this line, V. Es woeAey, and that Ariftophanes puts it into the 
mouth of Euripides, in his Balpaxyos, V. 1427. 

V.12. Avdavsra per Duyn modiwv, &c. To the numerous 
conjectures of the Learned about this line, Mufgrave adds Opyn 
mroAilai¢.—Brunck reads moAilas, and refers guyn to apixslo.— 
The Reviewer doubts, whether avdavew tiva be Greek, and juftly 








* Ic muft be obferved, that we by no means pledge ourfelves for 
the truth of all this Critic’s emendations, any more than we do for 
that of every one of Mufgrave’s or Brunck’s. 
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thinks that it cannot be defended by aperxew rivx, nor by Oy 
yap pe avdaveriv as xaxat, in the Oreftes, V. 1634, where p.’, 
which is an infertion of King, muft ftand for wo, which fuffers 
elifion, like fome other monofyllables in cs, among the Tragic 
writers, 

Canter would read van, or Lux, for guyn, Barnes woai]azte, 
Pierfon guyas modilass, and the Reviewer propofes oucei, ingenia, 
acknowledging, however, that the vulgar lection may be de- 
fended. All the copies give it, and it has been vindicated by 
by Portus, whofe notes both Mufgrave and Brunck have ne- 
gleéted, 

V.19. Aswuuva—See Hefychius, and the Etymologift, V. as. 
cvpvilas—to whom neither the Editors, nor the Reviewer have 
referred. 

V. 28.—ws ds melpos, n Oarxocios 
Kaudwy, axses, &c. 

The emendation of Valckenaer, in his Notes on the Hippoly- 

tus, p. 196. we de Télpog evlaraccios 
KaAudwv’, anzes vebelemern Qidwn, 

fhould, by:no means, have been neglected by thefe Critics, fays 
the Reviewer. For thus Seneca makes the Mufe {peak, in his 
Hippolitus, V. 580. 

** Ur dura cautes undique intractabilis 

*¢ Refiftit undis, et laceflentes aquas 

«* Longe remittit, verba fic fpernit mea.” 
Valckenaer refers alfo to Virgil’s famous defcription of Dido in 
the Shades, Ain. vi. 469. Illa folo fixos oculos, &c. which he 
thinks received its colouring from this paflage ot Euripides. 

V..45. Muretus’s correction of acglas for orga, obferves the 
Reviewer, though praifed by Canter and Mufgrave, has not been 
mentioned by Brunck. 

V. 46. ex rpoyov To this paflage the Etymologift refers, 
V. tpox0s, which has efcaped thefe three Critics. 

V. 56. Eya Yxe £45 rz] exEenn’ aryndovos 

‘QP iepos pe? varnarde yn re xBpave 
Askas, morucn devoo, Mndtias tuyas. 

Two manufcripts read wodzcay, which Mufgrave rejects, on 
the authority of Phi'emon, who has thus burlefqued this paflage, 
in his Xroaliw]ns, ap. Athen. p. 288. 

‘Qs imeoos pw uUmnrde Yn Te x pave 
Ackas porevds, rsrbov we ecxevaca. 

Muafgrave and Brunck affert, that py’ vrnabe, is put for pr 
umnrbe. The Reviewer, however, retufes his confent to the 
Jatter critic, when he would alfo read wodzcay, and does not think 
the authorities, which are adduced to defend it fatisfactory. 
This, diffenfus cafuum, he obferves, is admiffible, when the 
Jatter word is the accufative, before the infinitive mood, as in 
the Medea, V. 813,—(or de Cuyywun asyew tad ecli, pn ware 
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yarn, Ws Yds HALF. So in the prefent inftance, the reading 
might be, ipspos wos urnre porvoav AcFas.—le muff either be, 
therefore, he fays urnAbe pe— oascav, OF oi—proruoy. Tothe 
Jatter, indeed, it may be objected, that the ancients, and the tra- 
edians ufe umepyerbos with an accufative, as Valckenaer has ob- 
ferved, ad Pheniff. 464. Yet a dative appears after it in Ifo- 
crates, Panath. p. 578. A&fchines, Epi. Julian. p. 252, and 
p. 353, and Herodotus, I. 30, as Valckenaer reads the paflage, 
in his note on VII. 46. p. 531. 

V. 86. ‘Os pev dinaswe, os de nas MEpdES YapIY— 

Janus Gulielmus, verif. 1. 16. would read dia xAsos, Glorie 
causa, for dizziws, as Mufgrave obferves, who is of opinion, in 
his Notes, that a line has been loft. In his Supplement, how- 
ever, he propofes an acute correction, 
Ov puny dimaras ode Kumpidos yapiy, 

Atqui pudici matrimonii nullam Medea gratiam refert Fafon fi qui- 
dem fufcepterum liberorum amor novo matrimonio minuitur.— This 
emendation Brunck has not mentioned, and pronounces the 
line to be fpurious. The Reviewer, however, thinks that it 
may be admitted, both becaufe s//a argutia non abhorrere videtur 
ab Euripidis ingenio, and becaufe Grotius in his Excerpta has 
tranflated it with elegance, Brunck adds, that Terence, in his 
Andria, probably alludes to this paflage, II. 5. 

Verum illud proverbium eft, vulgo quod dict folet: 

Omnes fibi malle melius effe, quam alteri. 
This fimilitude of fentiment was pointed out long ago by Peter 
ViGtorivs, in his Varia Leétiones, XIV. vi. p. 158, which efcaped 
the Reviewer, who fays: ** Hoe ejufmodt eff, ut haud infrequentes 
in Terentio fint Eurtpidee fententia ; neque tamen ea, ab ipfo tra- 
gico fumftije videatur Terentius, fed ab ejus amulo et imitatore Mee 
nandro.”” 

The Reviewer then obferves, very properly, that the two in- 
terpretations of V. 121. OAry’ apy ousvos, TOAAR Xparavles, pointed 
out by the Scholiaft, fhould not have been neglected. The firft 
is that adopted by Mulgrave; Pauca aliorum voluntate, pleraque 


/ua agentes; the other is, [ra regum a paruts initiis profecia, ipfo- 


rum potefiate et licentia, augetur ac radices agit. Euripides feems 
to have adopted the fentiment of Homer, Jiiad A. V. 82. This 
refemblance, it might have been added, was obferved long ago 
by Clark, in his note on the paflage, who explains Canter’s cor- 
reGtion of V. 106. (Andaov 0° e& apyns aspomevov, for eX aspouevov, 
quod metrum jugulet,) which Mulgrave has admitted into his 
text. Brunck reads Andov 0” apyns efaspouevoy from the MSS, 
and the Fier. Edit. which, as he juftly remarks, fuits much bet. 
ter with the ftructure of the anapeftic verfe. 

V. 125. Oxupws 7’. eon—Mufgrave throws out 7’, which 
Brunck changes into y’, as he does ro ya esficbas, into tod” ae", 
which emendations had occurred alfo to the Reviewer. 

V. 128, 
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V. 128. Tad imeparrar’ 


Ouderz xaspov duvalas Qvaloss. 

Mufgrave conjectures: xaspov adeimaras Ovaloss Nullo tempore tie 
moris vacua funt. Brunck well oblerves, that xa:pov, in this pafs 
faze, fignifies opportunitatem, and not tempus. He might have 
added, fays the Reviewer, that Auyacfas is here ufed in the fenfe 
of efficere, preflare, as in Thucydides, villi. 26. cited alfo by 
H. otephens, in his Thefaur, V. Avvauas, and in Demofthenes, | 
pro corona, p. 233- Grotius’s verfion, according to the common 
reading, is then produced and commended. 

V. 148. The Reviewer then brings forward the different ex- 
plications given of this paflage, by the Scholiafls, Didymus 
and Apollodorus Tarfeniis, which the Editors had neglected 
to do. 

V. 158. Keivw rode un yapacos. 

Mutsrave acutely conjectures Acivws rods w. x. becaufe it does 
not feem juft to require that Medea fhould feel no refentment. 
Brunck, however, reads Kei Asav un xxeaoce, which he has 
admitted into the text. 

The Reviewer compares V. 173. Ovx ecliv owws ev tit 
eins, (fo he very improperly prints it, after Mufgrave *) Acc 
wove KoAcw walamavess, with Seneca, Aled. 393. 

Non facile fecum verfat, aut medium fcelus 

Se vincet : ira novimus veteres notas. 

Magnum aliquid inflat, efferum, immane, impium. 
He then juttly prefers Brunck’s interpretation of As’ ada vuxytor, 
Eg’ wApupav And’ amegaviov, tothat of Mulgrave: ‘* Per maré 
occidentale ad difficile tranfitu Bofphori claufirum.” 

The Reviewer next examines the opening of the celebrated 
fpeech of Medea to the Chorus. Mulgrave explains it in his 
Notes ; but in the Supplement, he read zz¢ wey epyucilwy oo, for 
ouclwv amo, in V, 220, and in the following line a + ag 
novxs modes, inftead of od ag —. Brunck would read o,a]ay 
exs—Our learned brother pafles over the various conjectures, 
which have been offered to reftore this paflage, and propofes the 
following lection : 





010m Yao TOAAKS Epcluw 
Lepves yeyvslas, tus Te dwpralov emt, 
Tes + ev Qupasoss 
This emendation he defends by a paflage from the Medea of En- 
nius,-preferved by Cicero, Ep. Ad. Div. vii. 6. 
Nam multi fuam rem bene geffere, et poplicam, patria procul, 
Multi, qui domi atatem agerent, propterea funt impr obati 








* Brunck reads jsxpw, after the MSS. and Lafcaris, and adds: 
** Vulgatum quidem cusega in metrum non peccat, fed verfum minus con- 
cinnum facit.—We are of avery different opinion in refpe&t to the 
metrum non peccat. Zuspw Cannot be admitted, 
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Ennius adds, patria procul, which is implied, in the original = 
¢ horum alii REM SUAM bene gefferunt et, dwualwy ext, CEKVOL evae 
ferunt, alii PUBLICAM, et ev Qupasoss clari fuerunt. Ovpota are 
res externa, and, in this place, res publica, which is oppofed to 
res familiaris *. The word is common in Euripides, as in Eledr. 
291. Alceft. 814. Alenalipp. ap. Stob. Grot. p. 331. 

In V. 223, the Reviewer would read dixny dap’ ex—for dixn 
yup BX. In V. 232. 

Evo yap nv wor male yiyvwonery xarws 
Kaxisos avdowy exbeCny cusos mocis. 
Canter would read Yiyvwoxw xxAws, which he defends by feveral 
fimilar paflages in Euripides; Mufgrave conjectures yryvwoxeis, 
and Reifke yiyverbxs xadrws. We agree with the Reviewer in 
preferring Canter’s emendation to the others, and in thinking 
any of them better than Brunck’s *‘ yiqywonew xara, in quo fitum 
erat, ut bona omnia experirer, quod vix Grecum effe jud:camus.” 
—Ovid gives the fame fentiment to Medea, in her Epiftle to 
Jafon, V. 161. 

6 Deferor, amiffis regno, patriaque, domoque, 

Conjuge: qui nobis omnia folus erat.” 

V. 238 —xaxz yap tad’ et wAyiov xaKoy 
Mulgrave from two MSS. has publifhed—yapo tz]o y adyiov— 
Brunck, rer’ er’ adyiov. The Reviewer preters the common 
reading, if yap were changed into y’av, or dav; for the fen- 
tence requires a connective, and noc a caufal conjunétion. — 

V.284. Brunck conjectures Epnoouas de, xas Sevn mwepsc ouws, 
Tivos we exals yns amrocleAAsss, Kpeov; inftead of—xas xaxwe 
mages cws, which does not appear better than the vulgar 
reading to the Reviewer, who obierves, that Seneca has imi~ 
tated the paflage, in fuch a manner, that he affords no affiftance 
in reftoring the text: 

Med. Quod crimen, aut qua culpa multatur fuga ? 
Cr. Qua cauffa pellat, innocens mulier rogat. 

V. 286. Adana o dev des mepraurmriovery Aovyoss 
Brunck read wapammrexev, and rejects mepimumioven, tanquam 
mendofum. On which the Reviewer fays: ** vellemus etiam addidiffet, 
quid illud effet mendi ;” fo that he feems to be one of the partizans for 
anapefis in the even places. But where does meos vccur in compofi- 
tion, before a verb beginning witha vowel, in the Tragic dialogue? 

V. 2g1. Kauw d’aresasiv, ws amaryleArzas [408 

Mufgrave reads amesAew o, ws—and Brunck acutely avoids 
the tautology of, Audio, et mihi narrant, by conje&turin., XoAw 0” 
ametAsis—which, however, does not appear to the Reviewer to 
be abfolutely neceflary. 

















* The learned Reader may confult Welton, Hermefian. p. 81. on 
this paflage. 


V. 300. 
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V. 300. Xwers YxE UAANS, nS EX 2TH, KDYIA. 

}runck produces aAxns inftead of aAAns, as the reading of the 
Paris MSS. which had efcaped Mufgrave’s obfervation. Yet tg 
his interpretation the Reviewer objects, and propofes—as eKuoK, 
ailxs. Nam preter aliam, in quam incurrunt, reprebenfisnem, in- 
vidiam fibi contrahunt. ‘This he ably detends by a vartety of au- 
thoritics, and them brings forward Grotius’s verfion of this 
paflage. 

V. 30g. Tass 0 nTUX Ub%, TOTIE Galeos tToore— 

Mufgrave, after Pierfon, expunges this verfe as fpurious, 
which Brunck alfo omits, ‘* crifiz tamen Pierfoni et Mufgravii 
non commemorans.” In the following line, in crder to avoid the 
repetition of sss, Mulgrave reads : 

Tots 0 av wpocaving AHMA, x 2x ayxy coon. 
A’av for 0 2v, which, he fays, was incautioufly left in the text, 
was formerly propofed by Pierfon. 

V. 325. — pn Anyzs aeye. 

For Arye Vaickenacr ad Phen, p. 181. conjectured wAcne, 
which efcaped Mufgrave’s notice, but has been admitted into 
the text by Brunck. 

V. 328. Mn apos ce youalwv, tus —This fentiment Seneca has 
decorated with oratorical flourifhes in his Medea, V. 285. 

Per ego aufpicatos regii thalami toros, 

Per jpes futuras, Kc. 

V. 337- KP. Ecr’, w 4%] Ob Cty xas we amrarrnkov WOU. 
MHA, Movzev ress, x2 move xexprusba. 

This laft line, in which there appears to be no fenfe, has been 
thus reftored by Mufgrave: Tovos wey ruesg Oe rove KEK pn rebate 
Brunck has adopted the correction, and confirmed it, by V. 1639, 
of the Oreftes : 

MENEA. Q tanuov EAsen—OPEXLT. Tapa d’ ays tAnpove 3 

V. 355.—mpsvverw dé Cas— 

The Reviewer compares this paflage with Seneca’s Medea, 
V. 252, and V. 294. In the latter quotation, by an error of the 
prefs, he gives, Niji cedes I/thmo—inftead of cedis. Several other 
paflages are incorrectly printed in this journal. He then com- 
pares the next fpeech of Medea, Kaxws werpaxlas malay n— 
with Seneca’s Prologue, ‘* quem fi quis, he adds, ad Euripidis com- 
parationem adbibeat, intelliget profecio, quid interfit, inter duos Tra 
gicos. Apud Graecum omnia verifumiliter dicuntur ex ingenio et mo- 
rvibus Medea, que nature impetu aufertur: apud Latinum, fub 
Medea perfona nefcio quis fubeft fonus Rhetoris ampullantis.” 

V. 471. Tawcon usyisov sig avavdosau waxov, 

Brunck judges this verfe to be fpurious. The Reviewer reads s9 
avasav, qui adjutricem impudentiz babes linguam.—Medea 
feems toa fpeak de impudentia, becaufe fhe afterwards calls Avas- 
Otay N meyicn Tay ev avIowmrass vorwy maTwe— The two words, 
: CoV uVI PICs 
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. ? 
avavderw, and evadex are confounded in other places, as Wyte 
tenbach has obferved in his Epifola Critica ad Rubus. 

se . f 
¥. 478. Eyw Te yup AsEagTe, UBDITUNTOMES 


Atcue aliquis dicat, nihil promoveris. Jlultum. Aiolefius certé et 
uert, atgue aniino morem geffero. “lo which the Reviewer adds, 
Ovid. Epift. Aled. ad Faf V. 21. 
Ej? aligua ingrato meritum exprobrare voluptas. 
Hae fruar : bac de te gaudia fola feram. 
V. 509.—xarws y av ey Askasilo pw’ oinors— 
Brunck injudicioufly reads t’av xv, e codice, which Valckenaer, 
however, had preferred, ad Hippol. p. 259, and Mufgrave after 
him had adopted. Ennius’s imitation of the lines preceding this 
paflage are preferved by Cicero, de Orat. iii. 58. 
Quo nunc me vertam? quod iter inciptam ingredt ? 
Deomum ne paternam? anne ad Pelia filtas ? 
How far do-s Seneca depart from the fimplicity of Euripides, in 
his Medea, V. 451. 

V. 590.—év yxe zy xlever o Eros, 

The copies have yao exleves, which Brunck changes into 
exxleves, cujus verbi ufum, lays the Reviewer, vellemus idoneis auciae 
ritatibus proba/fet. 

V. 681. Osuss Pav ins xpropov esdevors Bex ; 

Brunck from the Paris MS. and from Lafcaris’s edition, reads 
Oeuss wev nuac, which the Reviewer does not think admiffible. 
No change fhould be made, he fays, unlefs dav be altered into 
d ap’ — 
V. FAT — Telos Q, CpXioIes faey Cuyess 

Ayzciy 2 meQe1s ay EX Yung EUs 

Acyoss oe Cuptas, nas Gewy TPA A 

Diros Yevos av, xamsenpuxsupacs 

Ovx av wiboso. 

Muretus, V. L. vii. 3. (not viii. 3. as Mufgrave quotes it) 
would read in V. 748 peleicav, and in V. 749 svwuclos. Mauf- 
grave does not alter the text in thefe places, but in V. 751 
corrects Oux into Qe av. Brunck in V. 748 has pches’ ay, 
of which the Reviewer requires an example, and in V. 751 has 
<u y av mifoso. Thefe two difputable lines cur Critic would 
thus amend; 

Aoyosrs de Fuubas Pewy cvwucloom 
Tay’ av 1i9010.— 

7, 784. Pays TUPAVUES, BE roodug * 1 Mole EN E56 

This line Valckenaer, ad Phen. p. 433, pronounced to be 
fpurious, in which the new Editors agree with him. Brunck 








* Not a;.duc’, as the Reviewer has it. 
would 
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would alfoeje®, V.787. Exfposos moidas tes evs uxbu€pions, in 
which the Reviewer ftiles him nimium feverum, though he thinks 
with him, that it makes a frigid repetition, and feems to have 
been J out of V. 1059. 
~ Ovlos mol’ esas teb", omws ex fpors eyo 

Tlaidus rapnow ras sus xa duEpoas. 
In this place, however, he adds, that the verfe is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, and perhaps fhould be read thus : 

Ex Spor ales rors emors xo-PvEpioan. 

Mufgrave’s corrections of V. 852, n mopos, n Dirwv MMoiwsucs 
oe Xwpa—and V. 855, rav vy (not zx, as it is wrongly printed 
in the Bibl. Crit.) oorav nar’ adrAwr, are commended, though the 
Reviewer does not think them ‘* fatis ad locum perfanandum, in 
quo nobis gravius mendum fubeffe videtur. Brunck, though he 
does not mention it in his notes, admits zopes into the text, as 
he does Mufgrave’s correction of V. 862. Iws de bpacos evbeweva 
XE pse 

V.877. Brunck rightly reads Esxos o°, for Esnos y’, but feems 
faftidious, when in V. 948 he changes—Ilaidaus ravde wun Qevytiv 
yove, which is in all the copies, into—T[laidag (ous agievas 
guyas, becaufe the former expreffion occurs fo frequently. 

V.1022. Ped. Oxecei, x ailess Tos Kas CU Wpos TEnvwy ETL 

Med. Ardrxzs ab mpoolev 1 TaAaly Ey. 
In the firft line, Mufgrave moft elegantly and acutely reads: 
Bapoes. xarakn xcs Cv mpos texvev di. which Brunck inferts in 
his text. In V. 1062, Mufgrave explains, ‘*‘ ex interiore Grace 
lingua cognitione,” xepa de diapleow, Non corrumpam dexteram 
meam mifertcordia. 

The paflage from Nephro, preferved by Stobeus is cited by 
Brunck emendatum, as he fays, ex codice feripte. On which the 
Reviewer obferves : ** Quod quale fit non capimus; nam vix una 
alteraque eft leviffima varietas, que avulgata leclione diffentiat : nec, 
quis ille fit feriptus liber, fignificatur.” 

V. 1190. Hon daveaAxwv xwrov exmAtdoov dpous 

Taxus Cadisns tepurovov avinalelo. 

Mufgrave, after Reifke and Tyrwhitt, correéts exxrcfoz dpous, 
and would change aveAxwy into avernes, ut avievars xouoy fit crus 
Jaxare, celeriter currere. In the fecond line alfo he would read 
av izlero. Brunck approves of exAcJox, than which fays the 
Reviewer, nil verius, and has publifhed abazed’ av. With 
Avesmws, however, our Critic is not pleafed, though he does 
not think that the common reading is right, 

V.1230.—obewn duxpuoscs Cunpope. 

For daxpuoiss Mufgrave firft propofes ducveoiss, and then Cac- 
xavoios, neither of which fatisfy Brunck or our Critic; nor do 
his changes in V. 1222, of 


Ausn yao ailn Cnusas amospogny 


for 
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for Tywey and nenenetion which, indeed, the former has not 

mentioned in his notes. 
V. 1260. Tw yx TENA! THILDALNS 5 &-. Mufgrave’ s difpofition 
and correction of the firft five verfes of this Strophe, Brunck 
has followed. Receptam leétionem tueri videtur—Ennius, fays the 
Reviewer ; whofe copy, however, of Euri ipides was very dif- 
ferent from that which now exifts, unlefs ingenio ipfe fuo obfecu- 
tus eff, 
Fupiter, tugue adeo fumme Sol, 
Quei res omnes infpicts, 
Queique tua lumine 
Mare, terram, ac ceelum 
Contines, infpice hoc facinus, 
Priufquam fiat, p rokibe feelus. 
V. 1270. NXareTa 4 as ne obs omoyern Mba aT 

emiteivas avlodcvlasos Euves- 
xa Oecbey witverl’ ems dowoss XM 

So Mufgrave reads, inftead of psacuar’ exs yasav avlopolais. 

Zuvosda . Brunck puts a colon after piacuxl, and admits 
Cw, wd% for Fuvoda, and conjectures witvsc’ for rilvev]’. Neither 
of thefe mo of reftoring the paflage are fatisfactory to the Re- 
viewer, who ftill thinks the further efforts of fome future Critic 
neceflary. 

Such are the remarks on the Medea of Mufgrave and Brunck, 
which were publifhed in the Bibliotheca Critica, and which fhould 
have been fubjoined to the new edition, lately publifhed at Eton. 
This is faid to be fuxtg Editionem Oxonienfem, which, indeed, is 
for the moft part true; for fo exactly have they copied it, that 
they have not even corrected the typographical errors, which 
difgraced Mufgrave’s fplendid edition. Some of thefe we fhall 
point out: 

V. 141. O uev eyes, for One yaoeve. V. 182. Prefig. 
Xo. fays Mufgrave in his Error. typograp. V. 263. Cex left our, 
after sv. V. 233. euos ye for anid, V. 351. de left out be- 
fore xr.amw. V. 376. edew for brsiv. V. 527. comm for eosme. 
V. 628. mopw for 70%. Cum multis aliis. 

In fome inftances, ‘the number of the Printer’s former errata 
is increafed as in V. 1062. dic@bepw for diagbepw, &c. &e. 

On the whole, however, we are firmly of opinion, that Mr. 
Pote deferves encouragement; tor the fize of his edition 
is well calculated for fchools and young ftudents, to whom, 
notwithitanding its deficiencies, it may be ufeful. Should he 
ever republifh the Medea, we would advife the admiffion of feve- 
ral of Brunck’s readings, and a careful revifion of the text; with 

the infertion of all the notes of all the commentators on the 
Medea, incorporated into one body, and diftinguifhed by the 





initials of the various Critics names, Such a work would be very 


2 ferviceable, 
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ferviceable, as ftudents might then be taught to diftinguith, by 
_thefe examples, between true and falfe readings, and likewife 
how far conjectural leCtions are to be admitted. 

We think, that we cannot better conclude this article than 
by giving the character of Mufgrave’s and Brunck’s labours ta 
reftoring Euripides, as it is ftated in the Bibliotheca Critica: 

Fuit igitur, quod poft Mufyravium egregiam Euripidi navaret 
operam Brunckius. Quorum in eodem genere, ea’vem animad- 
verfionis brevitate, eadem Grace lingue fcientia, quali deni- 
que venuftatis fenfu, diffimilis tamen eft via et ratio. Mufgrav i 
plures funt locorum corruptorem emendationes ; pauciores 
Brunckii. Ille in notis eas memorat, bic in contextum recipit. 
Ille frequentius do&rinz copias expromit: hic ad confirmandam 
correctionem fatis habet, eam vel explicafle, vel cum fimili Tra- 
gici loco contulifle. Ille tempore hanc operam confecit: hic 





























. ART. XXI, 


L Foan. Alexandr. Brambil’a Inftrumentarum Chirurgicum militare: or, 
nd Tne Military Surgeon’s Inttrument Cafe. By John Alex. Bram- 
billa, Surgeon in Ordinary to the Emperor, &c. &c. Folio. 


AT py gin 1782. Imported by Sewell. 
MG Vw THE advantages ariling from good inftruments is fufficiently 


apparent to every operator; and we feldom fee a Surgeon of 
any eminence, if he have a mechanical! turn, who does not either 
contrive fome new inftruments, better adapted to the operation 
intended, or at leaft make confiderable improvements upon thole 
already in ufe, which has vafily increafed the number of them. 

We have in this performance the defcriptions and engravings 
of feveral hundred furgical inftruments, of different kinds; not 
only thofe in ule at prefent, but a2lio fuch of the old ones 
as our Author thinks have been rejected without fufiicient caufe: 
fo that the practical Surgeon has an opportunity of feeing at one 
view, in this work, all that is contained in the feveral treatifes 
that have been written on the fubject. 

In the preface is an account of the new furgical fchool efta- 
blifhed by the Emperor, in the year 1781, at Vienna, chiefly 
for the purpofe of fupplying the Imperial army with able Sur- 
geons, which feems, by M. Bragsbilla’s defcription of it, to be 
a moft excellent inftitution. 

In the Introduction, befide a fhort hiftory of the Art, are feve- 
ral very ufeful maxims, which if obferved, will] greatly tend to 
make practitioners in Surgery not only dexterous, but judicious, 


operators. 
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BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 
Some of them omitted in former Months, for want of room. 


MIscELLANEQUS, 

Art. 22. Lhe North-Country Angler; or, the Art of Angling, as 
pra&ifed in the Northern Counties of England. 12zmo. 15s. 6d. 
Richardfon. 1786. 

FROM the acknowledged excellence of the north country 

anglers, and their well-known neatnefs in fifhing and fly- 
making, we expeCted much information on the art, in this little 
book. But befide that it is greatly inferior to old Walton, as 
indeed al! other treatifes on the fubjeét are ; what merit it has 
is, in fome meafure, obfcured by the ufe of north. country words, 
which are utterly unintelligible in the fouthern part of the king- 
dom. Of this kind are the words Arriges, Gilfe, Creel, Fridg- 
ing, Gib, Leifter, &c. &c. The fecond indeed is explained, 
in page 25, to fignify * a year-old falmon;’ and Gib-Fifh per- 
haps (like the celebrated exprefiion of Gib Cat in Shakefpeare) 
may ferve to denote a He-Fifh. But in all treatifes written for 
information, provincial expreffions fhould be carefully avoided, 
as inftruction cannot be conveyed in terms too plain and ge- 
neral, 

As to other matters, the Author is miftaken when he afferts, 
that nothing is faid about Red- Making, in * the Complete Angler 
by Walton and Cotton.’ In all the editions of that work by Sir 
Fohn Hawkins, the fulleft dire&tions are given, and we will ven- 
ture to fay much better than any laid down here. Nor is it 
neceflary (if the top be made to take off and on, as it fhould) 
to pafs the whole line, as our Author fays (fee page 11) 
through the loop at the top of the rod. A better way will be 
to pafs the upper loop of the line through the loop of the rod, 
and then putting it over the lower or thickend of the top, draw 
both loops clofe. In minnow-angling we have a fimpler me-~ 
thod practifed on the Thames, with one hook only, than any 
of thofe recommended by the Writer. For * places where a 
rod cannot be ufed,’ a fmall piece of board, perforated with 
holes, feems a preferable device to the Stic# mentioned in page 70. 
Nothing is faid of Cro/s Firing, though it cannot furely be 
thought to partake more of the nature of poaehing than Night- 
Fifhing. This may be confidered by fome as an omiflion. To 
take any further notice of fo unimportant an Article would be 
giving it too great a degree of confequence. We have already 
fettled its merit with refpect to Walton. On the fubje& of Fiy- 
Fifhing it can by no means be compared with Bow/ker. But to 
thofe who are pofleffed of neither, the little tract before us may 
prove no unferviceable Vade A/ecum, as it contains fome good 


App. Rev. Vout. LXXIV. Oe rules 
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rules‘on the various ways of angling for falmon and trout. On 
the fubje& of Roach, Dace, Carp, Chub, Bream, Buarbel, &c, 
&c. as the northern rivers are very little peftered with thefe, 
hardly any thing is faid about them. , 


Art.23 The Novelties of a Year anda Day: Ina Series of Picturefque 
Letters, on the Characters, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Spanith, 
French, and Englifh Nations : Interfperfed with real Anecdotes, 


By Figaro. 1zmo. 3s. fewed. Murray. 

In the character of a Spaniard, and that Spaniard no other 
than the Signior Figaro of Beaumarchais*, the Author ens 
tertains us with the obfervations which he made, in his travels 
to Paris and London, on the characiers, manners, &c. of the 
Spaniards, French, and Englifh nations, His remarks, or 
rather fketches, are, in general, lively and juft; and chiefly di- 
reCted to thofe objects that firft, and principally, engage a tra- 
veller’s notice:. and they are occafionally interfperfed with 
glances at literary topics, fufficient to fecure to Don Figaro the 
reputation of a refpectable poft chaife man of letters. 

Art. 24. 4 Sentimental Hiftory of Chimney Sweepers in London and 


Wefiminfter: thewing the neceflity of putting them under Regula- 
_ tions, to prevent the greateft Inhumanity to the Climbing Boys, 


By Jonas Hanway, Efg. 12mo. 2s. Dodfley. 1785. 
This benevolent Writer ftill continues to employ his per, 


together with other endeavours, in the ceufe of humanity. 
Many have been his labours of this kind; and a very proper object 
of attention is here recommended to the Public. ‘he poor tuf- 
ferers are happy in having this advocate to plead for fome altera- 
tion in their treatment, and due regulations for rendering their 
ftate more tolerable and comfortable. 

‘ Thife pages,’ it is faid, * have been prefented, for the day’s 
entertainment, in the Public Advertijer. They are now divided 
into eighteen, with confiderable alterations and additions, and a 
petition and preface entirely new. ‘The reward of my under- 
taking in this footy, not dirty bufine/s, confifts in ftrong affur- 
ances that my lecters have made an impreffion on many humane 
magiftrates and other perfons, who, feeling a fenfe of duty, 
will no longer be idle fpectators of the miferies detected.’ 

Among the remarks and methcds of relief, Mr. Hanway pro- 
pofes that chimney-fweepers fhould be formed into 2 Company, 
confifting of a mafter, warden, court of affiftants, &c.; to this 
propofition he fubjoins feveral rules to which they fhould be 
obliged to attend, and recommends that al! fhall be ettublifhed 
by an a& of parliament. Three leading principles in refpect to 
apprentices are, * that no child fhould be placed out under eight 
or rather ten years of age; that no mafter fhould have a greater 
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* See alfo Holcroft’s Follies of a Day: Rev. Vol. LXXII. p. 372 
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number than four; that it is neceflary to provide a climbing 
drefs, a fuit for ordinary ufe, whole and proper to protect thele 
children from the inclemencies of the fkies ; and alfo a Sunday 
fuit.? Many other ufeful obfervations are here offered, ‘and 

prefied with energy oa the attention of thofe who may rendet 
iia effeGtual. We hope his charitable efforts will meet with 
proportionable reyard. 

Mr, Hanway, according to his ufual method, adverts to fe- 
veral fubjects ; and, among the reft, to Sunday /chools: to which 
he particularly calls the careful attention of the clergy. isk 
Art. 25. 4 Treatife on the Maritime Laws of Rhodes. Ry Alexan ae 

C. Schomberg, "M. A. Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 

Svo. 2s. Rivington, &c. 17386. 

ln this work, equally replete. with learning and good fenfe, the 
Author traces back the naval-hi iftory of the Ifland of Rhodes 
from the moft ancient times; marks the. rife and progrefs of its 
maritime laws; lays open their influence on the naval affairs of 
Rome ; exemplifies their character in the law of ejection, which 
a fecurity in cafes of lofs at fea, an: fhipwreck ; and fhows 

how far tnefe laws have been introduced into the feveral maritime 
codes which have been inftituted fince the deftruction of the 
Weftern Roman empire, particularly the Table of Amaifi, the 
Confolate del Mare, the Laws of Oleron, the Wispuy and the 
Hanfeatic Codes, and the prefent Maritime Law of Engiand. The 
ftudent in juridica] antiquities will find much valuable informa- 
tion, and the claflical f{cholar much entertainment, in this 
treatife. It may be confidered as as Appendix to the Author’s 


Chronological View of Civil Law See Rev. Feb. 1786: B i 
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Art. 26. 4 Panegyric on Great Britain, in Imitation of the Funer 
Orations of the Ancients. By Edward Hankin, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 


Hookham. 
It is the laudable intention of this Writer, to promote a 


{pirit of patriotifm among Britons, by difplaying the natural 
and civil advantages for which their country is diftinguifhed. 
In doing this, however, like moft other panegyrifls, he deals in 
exaggeration. Not fatisfied with declaiming upon the fecurity 
which our infular fituation affords us, he pours forth an eulo- 
gium on the teniperature of our céimate, comparing it with that 
of the * Fortunate iflands of the bleffed.” Not contented with 
pading a deferved encomium on our excellent conftitution, as it 
is iounded on the principles of political freedom, he praifes the 
mildne/s of our criminal laws. From fuch loofe and indif{crimi- 
nate praife no material effect is to be expected. It is by other 
means, that the embers of patriotifm muft be kept alive. 

N. B. The following error of the prefs has been pointed out 
to us, viz. p. 17. alter the word * iohabitants’, read * of the 
diftant fhores,’ &Xc, 

Art. 27. The Life of the Rev. Yaac Watts, D.D. By Samuel John- 
fon, LL. D. wich Notes, containing Animadverfions and Addi- 
Ooz tions. 
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tions. Towhich are fubjoined, a diftinguifhing Feature of the 

Doéter’s Character omitted by his Biographers; an authentic Ac- 

count of his laft Sentimentson the Trinity ; and a Copy of a MS, 

of his, never before publifhed. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivington. 1785. 

Dr. Johnfon’s Life of Dr. Watts is well known. As for the 
notes of this Animadvertor, they are, in general, trifling and 
fuperficial ; and the title raifes fuch expectations as the contents 
by no means gratify : 





Amphora capit 
Inflitui : eurrente rota cur urceus exit ? 


PoETRY. Bak. 


Art. 28. Nature: A Poem, in Six Books. 8vo. 32 Pages. Briftol, 
, No Price. 1786. 

Matter, motion, the phlogiftic principle, attra&tion, and 
repulfion, the moulds of nature, fermentation, vinous, acetous 
and putrefactive, and other fimilar fubje&ts, this Writer at- 
tempts to cloathe in a poetical drefs. What abilities he pof- 
fefles for the undertaking may be inferred from the following. 
fhort [pecimen : 

* Nor ftops the motive power, the firft ferment 
Spirituous call’d or vinous; finith’d here 
Though to the eye it feems: unconquer’d move: 
Kach puny atom, by collifions fwift, 
Continual, unperceiv’d; they ftill move on 
In feady courfe, as by th’ effect is known; 
Effeéts from caufes adequate mux/? flow : 
Till once again th’ intangled fpirit forms 
The acetous ferment. Still unconquer’d move: 
Ardent for biberty the infuriate pow’r, 
After inceffant toils, efcaping leaves 
A vapid or a putrefadive mafs. 
‘ Nor is the motiox of putrefcent parts 
Lefs rapid than the reft, but far more aft 
To re-unite, to enter and to {well, 
Elongate fibres, or evolve the form 
Whatever mould contiguous, plant or tree, 
Or flower, or animal, can well fupport 
Eternal circulation, till that Pow’r 
Who firft beftow’d, fhall bid that motion ceafe. 
‘ This is the ufual progrefs nature makes, 
Sometimes fo rapid that we’re led to think 
The putrefa@ive fermentation’s firf : 
Perhaps it may, as carnous fubftance fhews ; 
Both of the fame materiais are compos’d. 
The juice of all the vegetable tribes 
Through the fame procefs pafles as the grape, 
The fame their motion and their change the fame.’ , 
_If this Writer has any important ideas to communicate to the 
Public on philofophical fubjects, they would probably appear to 


more advantage in plain profe. 2 


Only the fr/ book of this poem is here publithed. 


Art. 
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Art. 29. Poems, on Subjects Sacred, Moral, and Entertaining. By 
Luke Booker. 8vo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Wolverhampton printed, 


and fold by Wilkie in London. 1785. 
That ** Mufe of Fire”, who ** afcends the brighteft heaven of 


invention,” is a high-{pirited goddefs, who confines her favours 
to afew. Upon this young candidate for fame, we are doubt- 
ful whether fhe has ever de:gned to beftow a fmile. There are, 
however, lefs referved nymphs, of a lower order, who feem to 
have fhewn him fome kindnefs, and who will probably fomee 
times vifit him at the foot of Parnaflus, if he can fo far fubdue 
his ambition, as to give up all thoughts of climbing the fteep 
afcent. To fpeak without a figure; we find in thefe Poems, 
much piety, many juft fentiments, fome tendernefs, and fome 
harmony; but neither that boldnefs of conception, nor that 
chafte elegance of di&tion, which are effential to poetical exe 


cellence, 
EpucATION, &e, E. 
Art. 30. Sele& Phrafes of Horace tranflated into familiar Engih, 
and methodically arranged for the Ufe of Schools, and Perfons 
who have not acquired a competent Knowledge of this celebrated 

Clafic. By N. Owen, jun. A.M. izmo. ts. 3d. bound. 

Bew. 1785. 

The defign of this little tra& is a very good one; and the 
work may, no doubt, be a far as it goes, We may afk 
whether there is not danger left the learner, committing thefe 
Englifh tranflations to memory, fhould not be fo confined by 
them as to lofe a great deal of what the poet had intended by his 
expreffions. We may farther afk, whether *To deify one,’ fuffie 
ciently anfwers to the words, © ad deos aliquem evehere,’ when 
taken in their connection; or whether it is enough to fay 
of, * Zerrarum domini, The Romans ;’ ot of * Attalicze conditiones, 
jmmenfe riches ;? or in general of * Motus Lonici, Dances,’ by 
which means the particular kind of dance and motion is dropped 
and loft. The fcholar, by a little inftrudtion, or by his own 
labour, may find that fuch expreffions have a reference to mane 


ners, occurrences, &c. from which they receive their ftrength , 


and beauty. But is there no danger, that by a fervile regard to 
phrafes, as here or elfewhere explained, he may be fo cramped 
and fettered as never to arrive at that freedom and eafe of judg- 
ing for himfelf, which alone can render claffical knowledge 
pleafant and ufeful? This work therefore will admit of im- 





provement. Hi. 


Art. 31. Dele&us Sententiarum et Hiftcriarum in U/um Tironum accemmoe 
datus. 12mo, 2s. Reading printed; London, fold by Robinion. 1785. 
The defign which the compiler of this little work has in 
view, is to furnith fome paflages from different authors that 
may illuftrate Grammar and Syntax; by attending carefully to 


which, the fchelar may be diftinGly and gradually led from one 
Oo 3 rule 
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rule to another,»and made perfect in paffing thofe which will 
conftantly occur, before he enters the wide field (it is faid) of 
grammatical analyfis, The want of aclaflica] author fufficiently 
eily to initiate youth in Latin confruction, may, this c HeQor 
hopes, be in fome degree tupplied by his publication. Phoedrus, 
and ALfop, he thinks much too difficult ; and Corderius, on ac- 
count of the elliptical forms of fpeech, neceflary to dialogue, he 
confiders as liable to the fame objection. The Selecta é Veteri 
Tcflamento is, he obferves, unclaflical; and in thet é profanis 
Scriptoribus, pure language is blended with that which Js inele- 
gant; om all which confiderations, he trufts, the felection he 
has formed may prove acceptable and ufeful; and fo indeed we 
think it may: efpecially if a youth applies to it under the di- 
rection of an attentive and quaified inftru€tor. This writer 
omits the arrangement of paflages under proper heads, which he 
difapproves; and farther remarks, with juftice, that the fa- 
cility of finding materials for their compofition on every fub- 
jeat, has often repreffed the exertions of gerius. We obferve 
that the rules of grammar and fyntax, which he intends to 
illuftrate, are not particularized, and that, perhaps, may be 
more ufefully fupplied by the thought and care of the mafter 
and fcholar : but we rather wonder thar he has not briefly refe-red 
to the different authors from whom he makes his numerous 


quotations. 

Art. 32. Ejprit des Ecrivains Frangois, Gc.—Beauties of the be 
French Writers; or, Extracts from the moft approved Authors, 
particularly upon Morals and Criticifm, for the Inftruction of 
Youth, and for the Ufe of thofe who are learning the French 
Language: from Kochefoucault, Boileau, Patcal, Bouhours, Cor- 
neille, Montefquieu, &c. 1zmo., 3s, bound. Dilly, &c. 1785. 
The principal merit of this colleclion is, that the profe part 

confifts entirely of detached obfervations, which Jofe nothing of 

their value by being feparated trom the original works. Tefe 
fentences are (elected with judgment. The poetical part confifls 

entirely of extracts fron Boileau and the Cid of Co. neille. E 

’ 


La w. 

Art. 33. 4 Abridgment of the Penal Statutes; exhibiting, at one View, 
the Offences, the Punithments or Penalties, in confequence of thofe 
Offences; the Mode of Recovering, the Number of Witnefles, 
the Jurifdiction, &c. &c. Continued to the prefent Seffion of 
Parliament, 1786. ‘The Third Edition. By William Adding- 
ton, Efq. one of the Magiftates of the Police, &c. 4to. 11. 65. 
Boards. Whieldon. 

This work was originally publifhed in feparate parts; the 
fir of which was noticed, and the plan of the work ex- 
plained, in the 54th volume of our Review, p. 162. ‘The de- 
fign is certainly avery ufeful one; and Mr, Addington feems 


to have executed it with care and accuracy. 


Art. 
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East INpDIEs. 

Art. 34. An Acccunt of the gallant Defince made at Mangalore, again 
the united Efforts of the French and the Nabob Tippo Sultan, by a 
Detachment of his Majefty’s and the Company’s Troops under 
the Command of the late Colonel John Campbell, Major of the 
42d Regiment of Foot, in May 1783. With the Sufferings of 
that Garrifon during a fix Months Ceffation of Arms. To which 
are added, the Orders given out by Colonel Campbell, from the 
Commencement of the Siege to the Time of the Garrifon’s being 
obliged to capitulate ; and two fmall Views and a Plan of the Fort, 
with the Country adjacent. By a Britifn Officer lately returned 
from the Eaf? Indies. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Bathurft. 1786. 

The particulars of this defence are related in the form of a 
journal, in which the operations and cafualties are’ minutely 
reported: they are alfo illuftrated by two perfpeStive views, aad 
a good plan and profile of the fort, exhibiting the attacks and 
batteries of the enemy ; but no account is given of the artillery 
in the place, the quantity of ftores, the ftrength of the garrifon 
at the commencement of the fiege, nor any general’ return of 
the total lofs during its continuation; the number of killed and 
wounded may indeed be collected from the daily cafualties: but, 
probably, many died of difeafes which are not mentioned. The 
Author has likewife been extremely deficient in that part of his 
narrative, where, relating the joy of the garrifon on account of 
the fleet that anchored in the road on the 12th of November, 
he informs us that it was juddenly converted into grief, and al- 
moft defperation ; but he does not tell us the caufe of that fud- 
den tranfition, nor what occafioned the expected landing of the 
troops to be countermanded. 

The orders iflued by Colonel Campbell feem extremely pro- 
per for the occafion, al breathe the fpirit of a brave and vigi- 
Jant officer, but they contain nothing peculiarly new or inftruc- 
tive. However, notwithftanding thefe ftrictures, the account 
is worthy the perufal of all military readers, and it alfo contains 


many particulars that are generally interefting. CC 2 
= ’ 


CHARGE again? HASTINGS. 

Art. 35. The Debate on the Charge relating to Mr. Haftings’s Con- 
duct to Cieyt — at Benares, in the Houfe of Commons, June 
13, 1786. 8vo. Stockdale. 

No review will be — of this article. 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 36. Impre/s of Seamen: Confiderations on its Legality, Policy, 
and Operation. By William Pulteney, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. De- 
brett. 1786. 

The Author arraigns (as many have done before, with 

néarly the fame arguments) the practice of impreffing, as a 

mode difapproved of by all difinterefted perfons, as cruel, un- 


conttitutional, illegal, and pecultarly oppreffive on the lower 
0 4 order 
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order of the people; but, he fays, he fears that no other 
mode of raifing feamen will meet the hearty concurrence of the 
miniftry, * whilft fo many thoutands are derived from the con- 
fequences of it, to certain individuals in office.” He, however, 
has no doubt that if aline of advantage to thofe individuals, 
who by the prefent practice receive thefe emoluments, were 
pointed out by any fcheme (if it was in itfelf a good one in 
other refpeéts), it would be adopted. 

The legality of impreffing is, he obferves, only implied by 
fome aéts of parliament, protecting certain perfons from being 
imprefled : and he afks, If it is really conftitutional, why has 
not an abfolute fanction been given to it by an exprefs a& of 
the legiflature for that purpofe? He draws a farther conclufion 
of its illegality from the wording of the inftruGions viven by 
the Admiralty to the officers on the imprefs fervice, where they 
are ordered to requeft the affiftance of the civil magiftrates, and 
to cultivate a good underftanding with them: thus obtaining 
that, through favour, which, if legal, they would have a right 
to demand. 

The feparation of America from this country will, he appre- 
hends, caufe an additional difficulty to the pratice of impreffing, 
as every impreff<d man will pretend to be an American, and, as 
a fubject of thofe ftates, not liable to be imprefled into our fer- 
vice ; and it will be next to impoffible to diftinguifh an Ameri- 
can from an Englifhman. The Irifh too, he fears, may prove 
troublefome on that head, as their increafing trade will find em- 
ployment for all their native feamen, and they poffibly may 
think imprefling them, under the fanction of Englifh authority, 
a violation of their independence, 

Befide the cruelty of impreffing a man juft returned from a 
long and dangerous voyage, perhaps into a fhip going on foreign 
fervice, even without permitting him to fee his family, it is 
alfo frequently attended with the lofs of wages and property. 
Of this the Author gives an inftance, in divers failors who were 
imprefled from the Gatton and Hillfborough Indiamen, and put 
on board a fhip of war in which they were all drowned: for the 
benefit of the heirs of thofe men their accounts are ftated in the 
appeadix, Our Author alfo points out the villainy of the 
crimps and contractors for raifing men, 


Thefe refieGlions were, as.we are told, written previous to © 


the firft * motion in the Houfe of Commons upon the fubjedct, 
by Mr. Pulteney; and were intended for publication, accom- 
panied with a propofition, different either from Mr, Pulteney’s 
bill or thofe which have been previoufly offered. On the 
feilure of that bill, the Author propofes to publith an eflay to- 
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wards 
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wards a plan for manning the royal navy, without expence to 
government, injury to trade, or opprefion upon individuals ; 
which will exclude the neceflity of a general regifter, of raifing 
the king’s pay, or reducing that of the merchants ; and by a 
mode which will not only prove efficacious and productive of ad 
vantage to the fea-fervice in general, but be attended with other 


beneficial confequences to individuals and the community. rm 
—@ . 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Art. 37. Lhe Eternity of the World. By G. H. Toulmin, M.D. 
8vo. 3s.Boards. Cadeli. 1785. 

This is a fecond edition of a work, intituled, ‘ The An- 
tiquity and Duration of the World *.’ The defign of the 
Author is, to fhew that the human fpecies, and all other 
branches of animated nature, and even the world itfelf, have 
exifted from all eternity, and will endure for ever. 

Dr. Toulmin was feverely reprimanded when he appeared be- 
fore our tribunal in June 1781 ; notwithftanding which he has 
’ again given us the trouble of cenfuring him, We fhall pafs 
judgment upon him in his own words : 

¢ When men obvioully forfake the fimpleft truths of nature ; 
when they become bigottedly attached to a favourite fyftem, or to 
fome reigning fuperftition, what arguments can counteract their 
obftinacy ! what energy of truth or reafon bring home convic- 
tion! To point out their abfurdities but rivets them in their 


errors ; ferioufly to confute them is a fruitlefs labour.’ R 
— VL P 


THEOLOGY, &e. 

Art. 38. Members of the Eftablifoment xot liable to Penalties, infli&ed 
upon feditious, difloyal Se@aries: confidered, in a Defence of fome 
Perfons, who have been fined Twenty-one Pounds, on the Informa- 
tion of the Reverend Vicar, for praying and hearing God’s Word 
expounded on a Sunday Evening at Heckington in Lincolnhhire. 
By a Friend to civil and religious Liberty. 8vo, 1s, or 1s. 3d. 
with the Appendix. Matthews, &c. 

According to the reprefentation here given, it appears that 

a fmall body of the people called Methodifts have met with 

fevere and oppreffive treatment, under the fan@tion of an 

obfolete law refpecting conventicles. If this be a true ftate 
of the cafe, there can be no doubt that the fufferers wil] find 

{ure protection, and ample redrefs, in the verdict of their peers : 

or, if it fhould become neceflary to make a farther appeal, that 

they will be fupported in the exercife of their religious rights, 
by the friends of toleration, ef every clafs;—a body now bee 
come fo refpe€table and powerful, that perfecution will, we truft, 

never more be able to lift up her head in thefe realms. E 

6 


= 
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* Vid. Monthly Rev. Vole LXIV. p.412, for June 1781. 
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Art. 29. Remarks on the Fourteenth Se@ion of Dr. Priefiley’s Difquifitions 
on Matter and Spirit. By Richard Ormerod, A.B. of Chrift’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robfon, &c. 1786. 
The pafflage in Dr. Prieftley’s Difquifitions on which Mr, 

Ormerod animadverts, is that in which he maintains that 

nothing can be found in the (criptures to countenance the vul- 

gar opinion, that the mind is a fubftance diftin@ from the body. 

‘The Author appeals to feveral texts, chiefly in the Old Tefta- 

ment, which, in his judgment, ciearly refute the doétrine of 

the uniform compofition of men. He infifts largely, and, in 
cur Opinion, with much ingenuity and force of argument, 
on the paffage in Eccl. xii. 7, to fhow that it clearly conveys 
the idea of two diftinct principles. 

It is wonderful that Dr. P. who lays fo little. ftrefs on the 
authority of detached pajJages in the facred writings in point of 
doctrine, fhould embarra{s himfelf, by attempting to accommo. 


date them to his fyftem! BE, 
eof 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


UR very learned Correfpondent, ‘ in a remote corner of Ireland,’ 

s entitled to our thanks for his obfervations on the account given 

in the Appendix to the Monthly Review, Vol. LXXI. of the Baron 
de St. Croix’s refearches into the mytteries of Paganifm. We think 
his ideas nearly coincide with thofe of M. D’Hancarville, whofe 
work, perhaps, has not yet fallen into our Correfpondent’s hands. It 
is not extraordinary, that the hidden myfteries of Paganifm fhould 
be fo differently explained by Authors, whofe chief objeét it was to 
heap together authorities, and to form fyftems, without much re- 
garding the weight of the one or the confiftence of the other. In the 
vaft number of ages during which Paganifm prevailed, it might be 
conjeétured, that every part of that fanciful fyftem fhould undergo 
great alterations. Yet modern inquirers into the opinions of anti- 
quity have feldom paid attention to thefe revolutions; and while 
they cite promifcuoufly Apollonius and Homer, Pindar and Pau- 
fanias, it is fcarcely to be expected, that any clear and confiftent in- 
formation fhould refult from their refearches. From the fecond 
chapter of Dr. Gillies’s excellent Hiftory of Ancient Greece, it ap- 
appears, that the religious opinions and belief of the Greeks, during 
the heroic ages, were in many refpects different from thofe which 
prevailed in fubfequent periods of their hiftory. And when we con- 
fider that the origin, the nature, and the tendency of the ancient 
mythology itfelf, as explained in the fame interefting work, appear 
to have been extremely remote from the notions generally enter- 
tained of them, it cannot: be deemed extraordinary, that learned 
men fhould have formed very different conjectures concerning thofe 


ab{trufe points and facred arcana, which were imperfefly compre-. 


hended by the ancients themfelves. Cc; 
-- 6» 
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To th AuTHORS of the MontTHLy REVIEW, 
GENTLEMEN, Dingle, Aug. 17th, 1785. 

THERE is fo little intercourfe, of a literary kind, between Eng- 
land and a remote corner of Ireland, that the Appendix to the 
feventy-firt volume of your ufeful and entertaining publication did 
but lately fall into my hands. I took particular notice. of an article 
concerning Baron ve St. Croix’s Refearches on the Myfteries of Pa- 
ganifm. Your learned Review of that book gave me infinite plea- 
fure; and added, nota little, to the flender ftock of knowledge I 
had of that curious and interelting fubjeé&t Yet I cannot but regret 
ye were not more explicit, in your comparifon of the feveral fyftems 

ou mention, relative to the Aporrheta, or fecret inftructions given to 
the initiated. Meurfius collected materials, but formed no {yftem. 
Meiners (an author unknown to me) is faid, by M. de St. Croix, #0 
have enriched the fubje@ with no new difeovery. As for M. de Vil- 
loifon, you appear to me very defervedly, to Jaugh out of the flage, 
rather than elaborately to confute, his notion, that Panthei/m was the 
fecret do€trine revealed in thefe religious mytteries. Pantheifm, 
which is the fponge of all] religion that claims any connection with 
morality! The three fyLems, which you confider as worthy of atten- 
tion, are that of the famous Bifbep of Gloucefter ; that of Dr. Leland; 
and that of the Author you review. Of theie three, the firit feems to 
have moft of your approbation; though M. de St. Croix, I cannot 
tell upon w hat ground, pronounced it to be already exploded. Dr. 
Leland’s hypothefis is judicious, but rather incomplete. \ f{uppofe you 
mean, that, though it point out the general detign, yet it leaves us 
as much in the dark, with refpect to the main queltion, as we were 
before we went into the i inguiry. ‘That queftion is not what may be 
thought of the general defign of the myfteries. The intention of the 
founders undoubtedly was, that religion t}ould be made ferviceable 
to fociety. ‘The only difficulty then is to find out by what inftruc- 
tions, given in the higher myfteries, that defign was carried, or at- 
tempted to be carried, nto execution. 

M. de St. Croix is very particular indeed, and, one might fay, 
diffufe, and minute, concerning thofe circumftances of the Eleufinian 
folemnities, which cannot be properly confidered as belonging to the 
fecret rites and do¢trines, fince they were performed in public, and 
by no means kept from the eye of tae vulgar. He goes even fo far, 
as to draw off the thin veil which concealed the fcenery of the leffer 
Myfteries from the prophanum vulgus, the uninitiated. But, as to the 
higher Myfteries, he does not appear, by your account, to be very 
{olicitous, either to explain their nature, or to unfold the religious 
fyftem which it was their fpecial bufinefs to inculcate. It feems that 
his hypothefis, inftead of throwing any light upon this obfcure fub- 
jet, involves it in an impenetrable mift. ‘i hat the main defign, 
and tendency, of thefe myttic rites was, to convince the initiated of 
the neceflity of leading a virtuous life, is what al] antiquity pro- 
claims. Butif, agreeable to your author’s idea, the fecret inftruc- 
tions ended in imprefling the minds of thofe who were admitted to 
hear them with a notion, that none fhould ever be happy ina future 


ftate but the initiated, and none unhappy but the uninitiated; one 
"doth 
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doth not fee what ufeful end, or moral purpofe, could be ferved by 
fuch do&trine. Then, indeed, the whole folemnity could be no 
better than a moft impudent piece of prieftcraft, intended to eftablith 
the credit of the holy order. This was giving the keys of heaven in- 
deed, and of hell alfo, to the facerdotal or hierophantical tribe. 
But how myfteries of fuch a tendency could be thofe myfteries which 
are acknowledged to have been coeval with the inftitutions of the 
firft civilizers of mankind ; how they could ever have made part of 
a religious worfbip characterized by its fimplicity, and difengaged from 
the abjurdities and fuperftitioxs of Polythei/m; a worthip the obje& of 
which was the inwifible, immortal; and univer{al a@ive Being, are points 
which the French Hierophantes doth not bring within my comprehen. 
fion. Nor do! better underftand, on the other fide, how the unity 
of a Being of that defcription can be denied to have been part of the 
doStrine inculcated in thofe religious folemnities, if they were co- 
eval with she earlic;) periods of nations who adored that Being. 

The Bifhop’s fcheme, ingénious and bold, cannot certainly be 
charged with being incomplete. He afcertains a defign, in which 
Dr. Leland partly agrees with him, and affigns two diitin€ points of 
doétrine, the revelation of which he confiders as adequate to the 
tafk of carrying that defign into execution. The defign was to pro- 
mote virtue and to difcourage vice. So far Dr. Leland doth not dif- 
fer from him: for to polith and form the manners of a nation, and 
to infpire men with an awful refpe& for the laws of their country, 
tends to make them virtuous. But when the Doétor faith, that, to 
infpire men with an awful re/pe@ for the religion of their country was 
part of the defign of the Myiteries, he manifeftly differs very widely 
from the Bifhop. The firft do@rine confidered by the Bifhop as in- 
culcated, in order to reclaim men from vice, is that of a future ftate; 
and this was the bufinefs of the leffer Myfleries. The fecond tenet 
is the important one of the Unity of God; and that unity fet in oppo- 
fition to Polythei/m; in order to deftroy the vicious impreflions made 
by the legendary and traditional accounts of the gods. 

Between the times of thefe two celebrated authors, feveral years 
after the Divine Legation, and a few before Dr. Leland’s publica. 
tion, a fyftem appeared, which you take no notice of, but which Dr. 
Leland was well acquainted with. In 1745, or 1746, Mr. Defvoeux 
publithed a volume of Difertations on /everal Points relating to the 
CharaGer of Julian the Apofiate, and to the Hiftory of the Fourth Cen- 
tury: Dus in printed, for Peter Wilfon. A confiderable part of the 
longeft of thefe differtations contains a fyftem on the Mytteries of 
Paganifm, which feems to be ingrafted upon that of Doctor (after- 
wards Bifhop) Warsurton. This author perfectly agrees with the 
learned Bifhop in his opinion, both of the main defign of thefe fe- 
cret ceremonies, and of the two doétrinal points which were the 
fubjet of the fecret inftruétions. But the lait of thefe important 
tencts he fets in a very different point of view, from that in which 
the Prelate wifhes to make it appear. His opinion is, that the Unity 
of God was afferted, not ix eppofition, but as a /upplement, to the po- 
polar religion. Not in contradiSion, but rather in vindication of 
the worthip paid to the fatordinate miniffers, by whom the Oze Su- 
preme Being governed the univerfe. As to the firft point, the doc- 
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trine of a future ftate, he thinks, the Hierophantes reprefented it as 
not fufficiently explained, till a fuperlative degree of happinefs, dig- 
nity and power, was underttood to be deftined, through the appoint- 
ment of that Almighty Being, to fuch men as diftinguifhed them- 
felves by fervices done to mankind. This fyftem is iupported, and 
the Bithop’s idea (fo far as he pretends that the doétrine of the Unity 
was introduced in order to difcredit the worfhip of many gods) com- 
bated by a great * number of paffages from ancient authors, both 
Chriflian and Heathen. He adds, that the difference between the 
Myfteries celebrated in different places, confifted chiefly in applying 
that general principle to the peculiar hero geds of each place, to which 

urpofe the Hierophantes explained and eftablifhed their refpeCtive 
titles to deification, from the circumftances of their hiitory. 

This doétrinal part, however, whatever fyftem one chufes to adopt, 
was the province of the higher Myfteries only. That of the leffer 
was confined to reprefent a future itate of punifhments and rewards, 
independent of the great remuneration revealed in the: higher. Pre- 
vious to the initiation to either, there was, for fevcra} days, procef- 
fions and numberlefs ceremonies publicly performed, \which, properly 
fpeaking, were introductory to the celebration of the Myfteries, but 
no part of the fecret religion. Thefe were commemorative, feltive, 
and fymbolica!; in all which refpects they appear, to us moderns, 
partly unintelligible, and partly ridiculous. But is sot this appear- 
ance owing to our being modern? Montefquicu judi::ioufly obferves, 
that tranfporter dans des fiecles reculés toutes les idées du fiecle ou [on vit, 
c'eft de toutes le: fources de lerreur celle qui eft la pius fetconde. Ancient 


inftitutions, which, being once fanétified by cuitom, kept their foot-. 


ing, notwithftanding their apparent incompatibility veith ideas which 
prevailed fince, are not to be eftimated by thofe ideas. No one 
ought to be condemned by ex pof fafo laws. If the founders of 
the Myfteries muft be tried, let them have a jury of their peers! I 
mean of perfons as unacquainted as they were with thofe notions 
which our refinement and delicacy (I almofi faid ovr prudery) pro- 
nounce to be rules of manners. The inhabitants of’ the new difco- 
vered tropical iflands (though much farther advanced in civilization 
than the cotemporaries of the firft inflitutors of the rites we are 
fpeaking of) knew of no,exercife of their wit, as LlawkesworTH 
tells us, but upon fubjects analogous to thofe wi.ttici/ms and buf- 


fooneries of the initiated, in which every kind of decem:y was laid afide. 


The &ripping homage paid to great perfonages at Os aheite; the mode 
of falutation ufed by the ladies of that country; the oftentatious dif- 
play at Mallicofo, and carelefs expofure in fome of the northern tro- 
pica! iflands of the original, of which a reprefentatic m was carried in 
the folemn proceffion of Eleufs, and feveral other particulars ob- 
ferved by the voyagers in the South Seas, leave no reom to fuppofe 
that chefe people would have been offended, or ev en furprifed, at 
the fight of any of the objects fhewed in the grand march, which 


~~ 





* Many paflages might be added to thofe quoted by that author, 
I have feen feen a copy of the book the margins o € which were 
crowded, and feveral additional theets filed with quot gtions:to that 
purpofe. | 
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preceded the celebration of the Myfteries, either of Eleu/s or Samo. 
thrace. And what fhall we fay of that exhibition of a public wed- 
cing, as I take it to be (fneeringly ftited Ve/pers by Hawkefworth) 
which the Captain and officers of an Englifh man of war were in- 
vited to aflift at? We call thefe people Savages ; yet we do not give 
the fame name to the Greeks whofe gymna/ffic exercifes expofed to 
view the realities of that which the folemnity of Eleufis carried in 
reprefentation, And among the Spartans, that people fo renowned 
for the feverity of their manners, the young females wore garments 
avowedly contrived to let fo much of their bodies be feen, as would 
motft naturally inflame the defires of the youths of the oiher fex, 
From all this, it follows, that, fince the ideas of decency and obfcenity 
do not belong to that clafs of fixed and unchangeable principles of 
morality, which have been at all times confidered, as conftituting 
the rules by which men ought to govern themfelves, it is not juft to 
try ancient cuftoms by laws founded upon thofe ideas. Such a trial 
is like that which PrucrusTes made, of other men’s limbs by the 
dimenfions of his own bed. Few men would now confider the ad- 
vice given, by the priefts of the land, to the Lords of the five States 
of the Philiftines, concerning ‘the manner in which they ought to 
make propitiation to the Supreme Goc, for an offence committed 
againft him (1 Siam. vi. 5.) in any other light but that of ridicule, 
indecency and ysrofanation. [oimedlas jactwue tov Spur vy Yet that 
precious peace-ciffering was really carried in folemn proceffion, to- 
gether with the Ark, when that fymbol of the prefence of the 
Almighty was reftored to the people of God. It was attended with 
pious reverence by the Philtftine grandees. As foon as this religious 
ambafly arrived on the confines of the land of Ifrael, the Lewites, in- 
ftead of being offended, or even furprifed, at the oddity of the ob- 
lation (as it eens their fucceflors, the Ma/oreths, were, in a politer 
age, when they fubftituted the word piyy to Spyyr) took down the 
Ark of the Lord, and the coffer that was with it, wherein the jewels of 
gold «were, and put them on a great fone. But the reprefentatives of 


the five States cid not leave the place till they had feen facrifices of 


thankfgiving offered unto the Lord upon that folemn occafion. Now, 
to conclude thefe: obfervations, on the different ideas of decency in 
different ages, what would we think of ‘the pratice of circumcifien, 
if our judgment «an that fubjef was not reftrained by the juft re{pect 
we pay to the aut hority which prefcribed it to the Jews? Would, in 
that cafe, the piilage, where Zipporah is reprcfented performing 
that operation on her own fon, efcape the reproach of obfcenity ? 
To return to the Mylteries, they feem to hive been inftituted, 


fubordinately to tthe great defign of making religion ferviceable to’ 


mankind, in oder to commemorate men’s emerging from the 
wretchednefs of a barbarous wandering life, into the bleflings of civil 
fociety, and to tjeftify their gratitude to the authors of the benefits 


arifing from that happy change. This feems to have been the fpe-_ 


cial bufinefs of; the prelude to the celebration of. the fecret rites. 
Wile legiflators always confidered population, and the means of {ub- 
fiftence, as the prime objeéts of their attention. The firit was of 


{pecial importance in countries which were over-run with woods, and ° 


haunted by numberleis wild beafts. Therefore we ought not to be 
fu priled, 
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furprifed, if they viewed the means of increafing the number of 
human inhabitants rather in an honourable light than otherwife. 
To this idea I would attribute the introduction of the wourn re Oars 
in thofe folemn rites. But the Monkifh fathers of the Chrittian 
church, in the fourth century (carried away by the ill-judged pre- 
ference they gave to celibacy over that ftate which an Apoftle ftiles 
Acnourable) called the Mytteries on that very account, or:cua xarxsag 
x°s @Sorace Thus 1 would not have recourfe, for the interpretation 
of that fymbol, to the far fetched notion of the Phallus being an 
emblem of REGENERATION. Not but it may have been an emblem 
in another refpect; bur the reaion given, by t’e Egyptians, for 
worthipping the Goat of Mendes, and etteeming the genitals worthy 
of fpecial honour, may lead us to conclude, that she Author and 
Giver of life was intended to be reprefented by that fingular exhibi- 
tion ; an idea which doth not differ much from yours, that it was 
invented as a Symbol of life itfelf, and an homage to the Deity in this 

po. nt of view. i'op Tpayy Qacw aMrvictewodass Kalemep was Toss EAAnzs toe 
Llpscearovy Dice To yer exov woptor. « oe TO OF (-orboy TS Twfhe.2%%y TO THs yewnorws 
alo tTiaacbas Tour rk vias Wo ay aryuyov ov THs TW Cay Puriwe. Eufeb. 

(}). prep. Evang. lib. it. Iam inclined to think that this fame fymbol, 

confidered as an hittorical emblem, had a further fignification, and a 

commemorative refpec&t to the fecond principal objet of the legifla- 

tor’s care. -Triptolemus’s intraduction of a new mode of cultivation 

by which the means of the fubiftence of men were multiplied, was 

not an event to be forgotten. In that point of view, the dona /abe- 

rate Careris of Virgil, combined with the paflage of Paufanias where 

i}\ the Myiteries of the Cadiri* are faid to have been founded on a pre- 

Jent-made to them by, Ceres, futhciently account for the fettivity and 

exultation which attended the grand proceflion of the fixth day. 

But mirth, and jollity did not always accompany:this fingular ex- 
hibition, Part of the ceremony feems to have been of a doleful and 
melancholy complexion. ‘This we are not to wonder at, if we remem- 
ber that thefe folemnities were partly fymbolical, and partly comme- 
morauve. Among the events that were commemorated, fome were 
of an afflicting nature, which, of courfe, muit have excited lamenta- 
tions and various expreflions of grief. One of thefe events was 
the fate of Cadmillus, one of the Cabiri, was difmembered: by his 
brothers; and the. Phallus, exhibited in a mournful procefiion, 
was the memorial of that tranfaction. Were I allowed to venture a 
conjecture on the motive of introducing fuch lamentations, on ace 
count of an event which, as far as we know, was interelting toa 
fingle individual only, I might fay that the initiated were taught to 
bewail the origin of a practice by which human individuals are 














* The word Cadiri is generally thought to mean powerful, as 
being derived from the very uncertain radix 4°95, which feems to 
me to imply rather a notion of multitude, than of power. I would 
rather derive it from 5, to dury. Itis known, that the fuperfti- 
tion of /aint-qworf/bip began by an attendance on the tombs of the 
martyrs, whofe titles to /aint/bip were difplayed by the eloquence of 
a Chryfoftom, and other preachers. Why fhould not sero-worfhip 
be fuppofed to have had the fame origin? 
changed 
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changed into monfters, who are neither male nor female. A praca 
tice fo inimical to population could not but be held in deteftation by 
the founders of the Myfteries ; and the great care taken, on the fifth 
day of the folemnity, not to touch certain parts of the victim that 
was then facrificed, fhews that no circumftance relative to that object 
efcaped their attention. 

I cannot part with the French author, who makes himfelf merry 
at the expence of the Veftal Virgins, on account of the facred depofit 
which was entrutted to their care, the very relic that had been fevered 
from the body of one of the Cabiri, without wifhing he may be re- 
minded of a fingular article in the catalogue of thofe relics which 
are expofed to the veneration of the faithful by the religion of his 


own country ; viz. the holy fore/kin. Dr D CSUGCME - 


«* Amicus charges us with having mifapprehended Sir Francis 
Blake’s meaning, in his late tract, entitled, ‘ The efficacy of a fink- 
ing fund of one million ser annum confidered :’ See our laft month’s 
Review, p. 461. He fays, ‘ If you conceive the plan to be Lord 
Newhaven’s, it is a miftake,’ &c. To bring us ‘ better acquainted 
with the plan alluded to,’ he adds, * it is no other than that which 
was firft made public about three years ago, under the title of * A 

ropofal for the liqnidation of the national debt, &c. Printed for 
ian in Ave-Mary Lane.’ This may be the fact. For the reft, we 
cannot, efpecially at this bufy junéture *, enter into all the particu- 
lars of our friendly Correfpondent’s long letter. If, through any 
mifapprehenfion, Sir F. B. has been taxed with more obfcurity than 
is juftly chargeably on his publication, the overfight 1s freely ac- 
knowledged : for, to adopt an honeft confeflion once made, we think, 
by Colley Cibber, ‘‘ God knows! awe are no more infallible than 
the Pope of Rome!” But, after all, the matter contefted with us by 
Amicus is not very material, and we mutt {till abide by our general 
conception of the obligation incumbent on all writers (thofe of {mall 
tracts efpecially), not only to have a meaning, but toexprefs that 
meaning clearly and unequivocally. As to your putters-forth of thick 
octavos, large quartos, or thundering folios, fuch as that with which 
Sam Jonnson laid Tom Oflorne {prawling on the floor, they have room 
enough to bewilder both themfelves and their readers ; and may very 
con{cientioufly occupy twenty pages in amplifying what might be 
more clearly and more forcibly ftated in as many lines. But no fuch 
indulgence is due to writers who undertake, in difcufling an import- 
ant fubjeét, to comprefs the inveftigation within the limits of one of 
Newbery’s Lilliputian volumes. 








* Particularly on account of, our prefent Appendix ; by which 
fomething more than double duty has been impofed on us this 
month, 
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To the REMARKABLE PassAGEs in this Volume, 


N, B. To fin 


d any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


Cademical Inflitution, a new 

one, planned by the Diflenters, 
for the education of young men 
intended for the facred funétion, 
445. Reafons for it, 446. 

Acids,- vegetable, experiments ree 
lating to, 414. 

SEolus, fee Harp. 

Air, vitiated, terrible effeéts of, in 
a workhoufe, 84. ‘Two kinds 
of, examined, with refpect to ani- 
mal refpiration, 531. 

—— experiments relative to air, 
See Cavendifh, Henry, Priefiley, 

! Harrington, Fontana. 

Albiponians, a free nation of South- 
American Indians, curious par- 
ticulars of, 498. Sober and 
moral, without religion, 499- 
Irreconcilable to the Spaniards, 
501. ; 

Analogy, in what manner to be ap- 
plied by the philofopher, in the 
inveitigation of truth, 401. 

Axnderfon, Mr. his account of a 
volcano in the ifland of St. Vin- 
cent, 332. 

Angina PeGoris, remarkable cafes 
of, SI. 

Animal magnetifm, the pretended 
medicinal powers of, exploded, 


7 eo 
Prete Liwyfain, battle of, poeti- 
cally defcribed, 52. 
Argonauts, their celebrated expe- 
dition placed in a probable light, 


201. 

Arifiophanes, his charagter as a 
comic writer difcuffed, 33. His 
Frogs criticifed, 37. 


Affafatida produced from a plant: 


now under cultivation in Scot- 


land, 334. 
App. Rev. Vor, LXXIV. 


Afile, Mr. his differtation on the 
religion of the Pelafgians, 271. 

Athenians, ancient, their charac 
ter and manners, when at their 
greateft profperity, 401. Their 
extreme luxury, 402. Man- 
ners of their women, 403. 

Auguftus, remarks on the general 
policy of his government of the 
Roman empire, 111. How 
much obliged to Mzcenas, 112. 


Aker, Sir George, his account 
of an inftance of the dreadful 
effeéis of the want of frefh air 
in workhoufes, &c. 84. On 
intermittent fevers, ib. His hift. 
of the Peruvian bark, 85. Con- 
troverted, 86. Of the medi- 
cinal ufe of the Digitalis, 92. 
His fequel to the cafe of Tho- 
mas Wood, the miller of Bil- 
lericay, 1b. On the colic of 
Poiétou, 93. 

Ballet-Dances, ingenious remarks 
on, 275. 

Bards, Welth, account of their 
antiquity, mufic, &c. 49. Spe- 
ciment of their poetry, 52, Cri- 
tical account of their ancient 
melodies, 60. See alfo, con- 
cerning Bardsand Druids, ‘Fones, 
Mufic, Ledwich, . 

Bark, Peruvian, experiment on the 
different forts, 458. 

Barker, Mr. his account of a ftag’s 
head and horns found in Derby- 
fhire, bedded in a folid piece of 
rock, 334- 

Barley of England, in what res 
{pects preferable to that of Scot« 
land, 436. ) 

Barrington, Mr. Daines, his ace 

Pp count 
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count of Archery, and of the 
origin of the Artillery Compa- 
ny, 118. Of the progrefs of 
tafte in gardening, 121. On 
two mufical inftrument. ufed in 
Wales, 257. On Cole’s Pits, 
in'Ber!.fhire, 26S. 

Bell, Dr. on the opinion that the 
animal body poflefles the power 
of generating cold, 259. 

Pleaching. See Ea/on. 

Biifi, Mr. fucceeds Dr, Bradley, 
as allronomer royal, 189. 

Bowyer, Mr. the learned printer, 
fome of his works enumerated, 
1638. 

‘Bradley, Dr. the third alronomer 
royal at Grvei wich, 185. An 
acute and vigilant obferver, tb. 

Brander, Mr. his curious pillar of 
granite, preferted to the fociety 
of at tiquaries,a16. Theinfcripe 
tion On it explained, 157. 

Briggs, Profeflo:, the original di 
coverer of the famous dinomial 
theorem, and of the differential 
calculus, 344. 

Bruce, Dr. his account of the fen- 
fitive quality-of the trce Averrhoa 
Carambola, 334. 

B: utes, whether. machines, or what? 
494+ How tar aff Qed by breath- 
ing. the different kinds of -air, 

I. 

Buller Bifhop, virdicated from the 

charge of favouring Popery, 442. 


Ade, Mr. his conje&ures con- 
cerning fome undeferibed Ro- 

man ro.ds, &¢. an com, Durham, 
119. Of -various aniiguities 
found at Binchelte:, 123. 

Calculus, arimary. the modus epe- 
ranat of the cérated alxali gn, 
controverted. 478. 

Caftillen, Profesor, his memoir on 
, the, principles of analogy, 4ol. 

Cavendifo, Henry, his expzrimenis 
ON alty 921, 

Chateau dutVieux Palais, {ome ac- 
count of, 258. : 

Chri//, prayer (Q, difalloned, 2906 


His death a rea! and proper fa- 
crifice for fin, 346. 

Circles, mathemetical, origin of 
the cuftom of dividing them into 
3°O Darts, 344. 

Cole’s Pits, in Berkfhire, fuppofed 
to be veftigia of a Britith town, 


L 

20 + 
Colours. See Delawal, 
Commerce. See Germans, 


Commutation-tax, ftatement, dif- 
cullion, and vindication of, L4G. 

Convulfions, and convulfonaries, 

‘ Curious obfervations on, 426. 

Cra/baw, the poet, his epitaph on 
Mr. Afhton, 309. 


Ancing, art of, ,ingenioufly in- 
veltigated, 274. 

Darwin, Dr. Erafmus, on the ufe 
of the fox glove in dropfies, gt. 
Of an artificial {pring of water, 
331- 

Daw/on, Mr. his account of a fin- 
gular fact in inoculation, 93. 
De Boch, M. Jeronymo, his Tey- 
lerian prize-differtation on the 
opinions of the ancients on the 
ftate of the foul after the death 
of the body, 485. His differ- 
tation on the flate of Chriftia- 
nity at the time of Mahomet, 

41. 

Delaval, Edw, Hafley, his exper. 
enguiry into the caufe of the 
permanent colours of opaque 
bodies, 357. 

Denne, Mr. on the original of 
Hock tyde, 269. 

Defvoeux, M. bis fyftem relative 
to the Eleufinian myfleries, $72. 

Di@sonary of Arts and Sciences, 
Dutch, terms of fubfcription for, 
48 4 

Diftillery, laws relative to, invef- 
tigated, particularly with regard 
to Scotland, 432. 

Difenters, Proveftant, brief .view 
of their reafons for a feparation 

: from the edtadlithed church, 445. 

Druids. See Jowtes; Mufi, Led- 


wich, } 
Earth, 
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Fa, lobe of, curious Italian 
poem, by the Abbe Fortis, 552. 
Eafon, Dr. onchryftallization, 260. 
Obfervations on the ule of acids» 
in bleaching, ib. On the afcent 
of .vapoor; 261. 

Edgworth, Mr. his account of an 
antique coat, dug out of a turf- 
bog in Ireland, 121. 

Egypt; not naturally liable to the 
plague, 524. Number’of in- 
habitants in, 525. Revolutions 
in the commerce of that coun- 
try, ib. Favoured. by the vic- 
tories of Alexander, 527. Be- 
comes a great maritime power, 


ib. Prodigious fize of fome of | 


their fhips, ib. [he Mahome- 
tan conqueft fatal to-its com- 
merce and art*, 528, -Proba- 
bility of its- hereafter emerging 
from its prefent low ftate, 529. 
- Plan for a philofophical journey 
‘thither in’ fearch of antiquities, 
8605'S 9OF 8) 10 -¥ 
EleGric fluid, confidered as an uni- 
verfal principlé, 519. 
Electricity. See Morgan,: Perei- 
val, Treffin. : 
Eleufinian myfteries critically con- 
fideted. See-alfo Defwoexx, Le- 
land, St. Croix, Warburton. 
Enthufiajm, remarkable -inftance of, 
in a painrer, with regard to his 
tafte for the fublime, 537. 
Equations, refolution of, &c. 141. 


Lamftead, Mr. the fi ft aftrono- 
mer royal, 183. His works,184. 
Fontana, Abbé, his inveftigation 
of inflammable and phlogifti- 
cated airs, with reference to the 
refpiration of animals, 531. His 
letter to Dr. Murray concerning 
Bergman’s Opujcula- Chemita, 
432. His experiments on dif- 
ferent airs, in order to deter- 
mine their elafticity, denfity, 
&c. ib. His general principles 
of the folidity-and: fluidity of 
bodies, 533. His letter to 
the Duke de Chaulnes on the 
\ 


conftruction of thermometers, 
534. His experiments on ani- 
mals, in order to afcertain a’ re- 
medy for the poifon of a viper, 
ib. His microfcoptcal’ obferva- 
tions on the nervous fluid, §35.. 
His letter on a certain’ diteafe: 
among cattle, ib’ Exper:ménts 
refpecting the re union of ‘the 
nerves, when divided, 536. On 
the principal properties of light, 
flame, heat, and phlogifton, “ib. 
Fordyce, Dr. his experiments on 
the lofs of weight in bodies on 
“being melted or heated, 326. 
Fofter, Dr. James, a famous fay- 
ing of his, concerning myfer7, 
explained, 16: 
Fox-glove. See Darwin. See Bar» 
ker, 
Franklin, Dr. Be*jamin, : his -me- 
teorogical conjectures, 456, 
Frogs, of Ariftophanes,’ argoment _ 
of, at length, 37. ‘Specimen of 
Dunfter’s tranflation of, 41. Cri- 
ticifm on, 44. 


GErmans, how'far diftinguithed 
by their cultivation of com- 
merce, 497+ And for their thea- 
trical productions, 503. A ‘fhoe 
maker compofes 135 plays, ib. 

Gibbon, the hiftorian,; his! Vindi» 
cation animadverted on, 2s. 

Grbraltar, {ome'memorzble parti- 
culars of the late fiege of, 137. 

Gillies, Drv his account ot ‘Homer’s 
fHield of Achilles; 297. 

Goodricke, Mr. his‘oblerv. of a new 
variable ftar, 254. 

Greeks, ancient, refleétions on the 
effeét of their religious infti:u- 
tions, as mora! fan@tions, 335. 
On their Olympic games, 341. 
Their aintts, 4¢6, Their-acute 
and difcrim:nating genius and 
fpirit for metaphyfical {peculas 
tions, 487. Inferior in phio- 
fophy to the moderns, 493. See 
allo Athenians, 

Gypfes, curious account of their 


janguage, 272. 
Pp2 Halifax, 





H“/* Bifhop, his vindication 
of the memory of Bifhop But- 
ler, 442. 

Halley, the fecond altronomer royal, 
184. His aftronomical obferva- 
tions, 185, 

Handafyd, Mr. his account of an- 
° eam difcovered near Baghot, 
266 


Hardwicke, Mr. his obfervations 
on the remains of Vefpafian’s 
amphitheatre at Rome, 272. 

Harp of Zolus, ingenious account 
of, 368. 

Harrington, Mr. his peculiar no- 
tions with regard to the differ- 
ent kinds of air, the materiality 
of fire, &c. 450. 

Haygarth, Dr. his account of a 
semarkable cafe of the Angina, 
&c. 81. Of a newly invented 
machine for impregnating wa- 
ter, &c. with fixed air, 262, 

Heberden, Dr. remarkable letter 
to, on the Angina peGoris, 81. 
His account of the method of 
preparing the Ginfeng-root in 
China, 82. Defcription of the 

‘ meafles, 93. 

Henry, Mr. on the prefervation of 
fea-water fiom putrefaction by 
quick-lime, 262. On the origin 
and properties of magnefian 
earth, 264. On fermentation, 
350. On the influence of fixed 
air On vegetation, 351. 

Herfchel, Mr. his catalogue of 
double ftars, 253. On the con- 
ftruction of the heavens, 257. 

Hervey, Mr. his defcription of 
Mount Vefuvius, 12. 

Hindofian, memoirs relating to, by 
Eradut Khan, 446. Chara@ers 
of feveral princes of that coun- 
try, 447. 

Home, Mr. his defcription of a 
new marine animal, 333. 

Hope, Dr. his defcription of a 
plant yielding afafetida, 334. 

Hottentots defcribed, 508. ‘Their 
perions naturally comely, ib, 
Their peculiar tafte in drefs, &c. 





509- Their habitations, 517; 
Marriage and funeral ceremo- 
ni€s, §15. 

Hunter, Dr. John, his exper. on 

- rum, gt. Cafe of an uncom. 
mon difeafe in the omentum, ib. 
Obferv. on the jail fever, 93. 

Hunter, Mr. his account of fome 
ftupendous artificial caverns, or 


temples, in the neighbourhood 


of Bombay, 269. See alfo 
Pyke, Salfette, &c. 
Hugenholtz, M. his Teylerian prize 


diflertation, 492. 


[&: wonderful appearances of, in 
the Northern feas, 243. 

Icebergs, in the Arie regions, 
curious account of, 244. 

Index, general, to feventy volumes 
of the Monthly Review, its plan 
and execution, 213. 

Immelman, M. accompanies. Dr. 
_Sparrman in his travels through 
the country of the Hottentots, 
507. Preparations for the jour- 
ney, ib. Safe return to Cape- 
Town, 517. 

Inclofures of land, their influence 
on population, 386, 

Influenza of 1782, its nature, 
progrefs, and treatment, 82. 
Fobnfon, Dr. Samuel, his charac- 
ter, 277. Anecdotes of him 
from Bofwell’s Journal, 281. 
From Mrs. Piozzi, 376. Far- 
ther particulars relative to his 

character, 377. 

Jones, Edward, his account of the 
mufical and poetical relics of 
the Welfh bards, 49. 


Irwan, Mr. on fpecific gravity 

at feveral degrees of heat, 330. 

Knight, Mr. his.account of cures 

ot obftruéted liver, by mercurial 
friftions, 93. 


A Pazzia, a difeafe among the 
cattle, fo named in Italy, fymp- 
toms of, 535. Inquiry, by 


difleClion, into the caufe of, ib. 
Laura, 
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Laura, the beloved of Petrarch, 
never married, 283. 

Ledwich, Mr. his differtation on 
the religion of the Druids, 270. 

Leland, Dr. his hypothefis rela- 
tive to the myfteries of Pa- 

anifm, incomplete, 571. 

Lightfoot, Mr. his account of an 
Englifh bird, the reed wren, a 
non-defcript, 333. 

Lime, how ufed for the preferva- 
tion of fea-water for the pur- 
poles of bathing, 262. 

Liver. See Pearfon. See Knight. 

Loans upon intereft, new plan of, 
113. Obfervations on, with re- 
{pect to public credit, 430. 

Locked-jaw, obfervations relative 
to that diflemper, 224. 


M-: Agnetifm. See Animal. 
Mahomet, the propagation of 
his religion greatly aided by the 
corruptions of Chriitianity about 
his time, 489. Mahometanifm 
more tolerant than the Chriftia- 

nity of thofe days, 491. 
Malt and Malting, obfervations 
relative to, with refpeé& to the 


difference between Englifh and 


Scottifh barley, 436. 

Markland, Mr. his correfpond- 
ence with Mr. Bowyer, 168. 
His theological fentiments, 169. 
His political creed, 170. 

Marfden, Mr. his letter on the 
language of the gypfies, 272. 

Martin, Mr. author of an effay on 
Sat now very f{carce, 

Se 

Mafeelyne, Dr. appointed aftrono- 
mer royal, 189. His account 
of the inftruments in the Ob- 
fervatory at Greenwich, ib. His 
_aftronomical obfervations, 190. 

Mafiy, Mr. his treatife on {falt- 
petre, 263. 

Medea of Euripides, criticifed, 
with refpect to the notes of fe- 
veral editors, 551. A Dutch 
Reviewer’s remarks, ib. 

Meiners, M. his learned works 
commended, 127. Tbe note, 


Meivill, General, his obfervations 
on an ancient fword, 272. 

Metaphors, rational expofition of 
thofe ufed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, IS. 

Milles, Dr. his illuftration of a 
feal of Richard Duke of Glou- 
cefter, 119. 

Moderns, in what refpeéts fuperior 
to the ancients in philofophical 
fludies. 493- 

Miira, Countefs of, her account 
of a human fkeleton and its gar- 
ments, dug out of a bog in Ire- 
land, 120. 

Morals, connexion of the principles 
of, with religion, 409. 

Morgan, Mr. his experiments on 
the light of bodies in combutftion, 
327. His electrical exper, 329. 

Mufic of the Welfh bards. Sce 
Jones. Obfervations on debate, 
with regard totbeory 193. Of 
ancient mufic, “195. 

Mufic, 245 

Mufical ftrings. See Sounds, 


NéE«ter, M, his idea of the duty of 
a minifter of the finances, 542. 
Of the painful fituation of fuch a 
minifter, 543. His relation. of 
his own experience, 544. His 
notion of public credit, 546. Of 
patriotic loans, § 49. 
Negro-flavery difcufled, 27. Mr, 
Ramfay’s controverfy on that 
fubje&t with Mr. Tobin, 28, 
Newton, Sir Waac, not the firtt 
diicoverer of the famous dino- 
mial theorem, 344. The real 
author afcertained, ib. 
Nicholfon, Mr. his defcription of a 
new inft-ument for meafuring the 
fpecific gravity of bodies, 354. 


CO) Bhenities in the ancient Pagan 

myfteries and ceremonies of 

religion not ioftituted with im- 
moral views, 572. 

Odfervatory Royal, at Green- 
wich, hiftory of its foundation, 
furniture of aftronomical inftru- 
ments, &c, 183. 


Olympic 
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Olympic Games, defign of their’ 


inftitution, and its important 
confequences, 341. 

Opitz, Martin, a German bard, 
his works, 505. 


Ainters, their ftrange errors, on 
feripture fubjects, 171. 
Parliament of England, origin and 
progrefs of, 2. Its encroach- 
ments on the crown} 3. Im- 


perfections in the repre/entation, 


&c. 6. Schemes for remedying, 
Farther account of the rife 

and progrefs.of, 151. Of the 

parliamentary eftablifhment by 

the treaty of Union, and of the. 

reprefentation allowed to Scot- 

land, 165. 

Péace, poetical addrefs to, 147, 


Pat fon, Dr. his accourt of a fingn- 


Yar Cure of a dropfy, 92. Ofa 
fingular'a¢cident, which occafi- 
oned a divifion of the liver, 93. 


Peerages, ancient, of Scotland, ace. 


count of the nature of, 455. 
Pegge, My. his account of two an- 


cient Britith mill-ftones, 117. 


‘Remark on a Saxon infcription 
“in thechurch of Aldborough, 120. 
On lows, and thé ‘term Jow as.a 

fubftantive, “122. His defcrip- 
tioh of a Roman pig of lead 


found near Matlock, 124. “On. 
a feal of Thomas, fuffragan bp. ° 


‘of Philadelphia, 271. 


Percival, Dr. relates a remarkae. 
ble. cafe’ of the fatal effeéts of 


picklés,\83. “Facts and queries 
rélative to. attraction and repul- 


fion, 353. Speculations on the, 
perceptive power of vegetables, ? 


355: 
Peréy, Bithop, his account of foil 


horns and bones of a gigantic 


rate of deer, dug up in Ireland, ’ 


123. . 
Pitrarch, his extraordinary attach- 


ment to Laura, recorded by him-. 


felf in the margin of his Virgil, 
283. His beautiful fonnet on 
the profpect of Valchiu’, tranf{- 
lated,. 2846 


Phallus of the ancients, a fymbof 
of /ife, &c. 57 3e 

Pickles, an inftance of the fatal ef 
fects of eating them when ime 
pregnated with copper, 83. 


' PiGor Errans, 171, 


Pigot, Mr: his obfervation of a, 
new variable flar, 253. 

Poifon. ' See Vipers. 

Power, Mr. commends the ufe of. 
fermenting cataplafms in mor.’ 
tifications, 8z. 

Pozwnal,. Mr. his obfervations on 
the ruins of the Op temp/e near 
Dundalk, 122. On a valuable- 
antique vale, or cup, formerly 
in the‘cabiner of Baron Stofch,, 
124, His farther remarks on” 
the /Lip temples in Ireland, 269. 

Priehly, Dr. his experimerts ree 
lating to-air and water, 323. 

Propitiation by the death of Chrift, 
Critical explanation of, 19. 

Piltenty, Dr, his account of an ex- 
traorcinary conformation of the 
heart, 92. 

Pyke, Cap: ain, his deftription of 
a curious pagoda in the ifland” 
of Elephanta, 270. 


Evelaticn, its expediency, in 
aid of haman reafon, 4cQ. 

Revenué of Britain, hiftorical de- 
duction of, 94. Of the an- 
cient Britons, 95.° Of Britaiy 
‘under the Romans, ‘ib, Under’ 
the Sdxon<, 966. Under thé Nor- . 
‘man line, 98. Under the houfes 
of Yotk and Lancafter, gg, Unt 
der the. houfe of Tudor, 100. 
Under thé houfe of Stuarts’ 103.” 
‘Of the vdrous: modes of pro- 
viding for the extra expences’of 
a nation, 103. OF public debts, 
if. ’ Of thé different plans for 
reducing the national debt, 110, * 

Reynolds, Sir Jofhua, poetical en- 
comium on, 464°" 

——— Dr. his letter to Sir Geo. 
Baker, on the ufe of the prepar. 
of iead, in hemorrhages, 92. 

Rice, how firtt ivitrodaced: into 
North America, 242. 
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Rice-bunting, curious faés relating 
to the natural hiftory of that 
bird, 242. 

Remans always inferior to ‘the 
Greeks in ability for metaphy- 
fical {peculations, 487. Their 
early averfion to the {chools of 
the philofophers, ib. 

‘Rooke, Mr. his account of Druid- 
ical remains in Derbyfhire, 124. 

Rouffeau, J. J. his tomb, and its 
peculiarly romantic fituation,.de- 
fcribed, 132. 


Achs, a German fhoe-maker, 
the author of 76 comedies, and 
59 tragedies, 503. 

Sailor’s wedding defcribed, 515. 
the note. 

Saljette, ifland, account of a vaft 
and curious fubterraneous temple 
there, 271. 

Saltpetre. See Maffy. 

Savary, M, his acc. of Egypt, 524. 
His plan for philofopbical re- 
fearches in that country, 530. 

Seamen, circumiflances to be at- 
tended to, with refpeét to the 
prefervation of their health, 221. 

Secker, Archbp. his .teitimony to 
the. charaéter of Bp. Butler, 443. 

Ship-Temple, in Ireland, a curious 
piece ot antiquity, 123. 

Ships of war, obfervations relative 
to the difference, with refpeét to 
healthinefs, between cid and 
new, large and fmall veffels, 
221,  Prodigious large fhips 
built by the ancient Egyptians. 
See Egypt. . 

Shop-tax vindicated, 153. 

Slavery. See Negroe. 

Slothouwer, M. his Teylerian 
prize diflertation on the ttate of 
the Chriftian religion in .Ma- 
homet’s time, 492. 

Sparrman, Dr. his early ftudies, 
505. Travels to the ‘Cape of 
Good Hope, and embarks there 
with Captain Cook, ib, His 


travels into the inland pasts of 

Africa, 508. 

of the Hottentots, ib. 
3. 


His defcription 
Extent 





"of his travels into their country, 
&e. 516. His return to Cape- 
town, 517. General charaétet 

' of his publication, 518. 

Spence, Dr, relates the remark- 
able method of cure of cone 
fripation, by cold water, 83. 

Soul, differtations on the ftate of, 
after the death of the body, 
publifhed by Teyler’s theolo~ 
gical fociety, 485. Ingeni-e 
ous one, by anonymous, ib. Opi- 
nions of the ancieats on this 
fubjedt, 435. 

Sounds of mufical firings, the prin- 
cipal phenomena of, enquired 
into, 362. 

St. Croix, Baron de, remarks on 
his refearches into the myfteries 
of Paganifm, 570. 

Star, variable. See Pigot. 
Goodricke. 

Stars, double. See Herfchel. 

Stephen, St. bis prayer to Chrift 
urged as an example to Chrift- 
ians, 290. This fuggeftion re- 
fured, ib. 

Stone and gravel, difcovery of a 
mild and efficacious medicine 
for, 236. 

Sagar, produced from other plants 
befide the Cane, 434. 

Suicide, remarks on, 239. Curi- 
ous ftory of the prevention of an 
aét of that kind, ib. 

Sunday /chools recommended, 319. 

Surgeons inittruments, account of a 
book containing defcriptions and 
engravings of a great number, 
560. 

Swift, his Tale ofa Tub, the plan 
faid to have been taken from an 
old German 1omance, 5046 
Brief outline of that romance, ib. 

Sydenham, Dr. vindicated, with re- 
gard to the Peruvian bark, 86, 
Extratts from his works,:on that 
fubject, 88. 

Syxonymes, Curjous rem. on, 5338. 
Specimen of the abbé Rouwbaud’s 
method of treating this fubject, 


See 


$49. 
zathmari, M, Pap, his Teylerain 
| differtation 
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differtation on the ftate of Chrift- 
endom about the time of Maho- 
met, 488, 


TAlicfin, the famous Welth bard, 
fpecimen of his poetry, 51—5 3. 
Yartars, ancient, remarks on fome 
curious remains of their burial 
places, 267. 
 bermome/ers, improvements in the 
contiru€lion o', fuggelted, 534. 
Tobin, Mr. acknowledges himfelf 
the author of anonymous re- 
‘marks on Mr. Ramfay, on the 
fubje& of negro-flavery, 28. 
Yooke, Mr. his remarks on the 
burial places of the ancient Tar- 
tars, 267. 

Topham, Mr. his account of a fub- 
fidy roll of 51 Edw. JIL. 271. 
Turner, Mr. his defcription of an 
ancient caftle at Rouen, built 

by the Englith, 268. 


Allancy, Col. his letters to 
Gov. Pownal, relative to va- 
rious antiquities, 123. On the 
alphabet of the Pagan trith, 269. 
“getable}, inquiry into the difle- 
rence of nouriihment which they 
reccive fiom different foils, 434. 
Pernet the painter, carious anec- 
dotes of, 537+ 
Vefuvius, Mount, acc. of Mr. Her- 
vey’s journey to the top of, 12. 
Vince, Mr. his Supplement to his 
Summation of tofinite Series, 
249- On the motion of bodies 
affected by friétion, 255. _ 
Vipers, the poifon of, fpirit of 


hartfhorn fuppofed to be a {pe- 
cific againit, 534. That notion 
invalidated by experiments, ibe 
Volcano, a remarkable one in the 
Ifl. of St. Vincentdefcribed, 332. 


‘All, Dr. his remarks on the 
Origin of the vegetable fixed 
alkali, &c. 352. On the phe- 
nomena which ufually take place 
between oil and water, 353. 
Walker, Mr. communicates to the 
Royal College of Phyficians a 
curious paper on the difeafes of 
the bones, 82. 
Water, an artificial {pring of, dif 
covered in Derby, 331. 


Warburton, Bp. his hypothefis re - 


lating to the myfteries of Pa- 
ganifm confidered, 571. 


Watfon, Dr. his acc. of the com= — 


munication of the venereal dif- 
eafe, by tranfplanting a tooth, gz. 

Weft, Mr, the painter, poetically 
criticiled, 463. 

White, Profeflor, attacked for hav- 
ing coupled the Socinians with 
the Mahometans, 285. 

Wood, the famous miller of Billeri- 
cay, his extraordinary abftemi- 
oufnefs, 9. His death, ib. 

Wren (Motacilla Arundinacea), a 
non-cefcript, fome acc. of, 333. 

Wyndham, Mr. his account ot a 
beautiful Roman pavement dif- 
covered near Cirencetler, 273. 


Ach, M, his aftronomical ob- 
{ervations, 257. 





ERRATA in this VOLUME, 
P. 12, 1. 13 from the bottom, for ‘ Nifae,” r. WVi/oe. 


— ¥5, |. 14 ditto, 
— 16, 1. 17 ditto, 
—— 115 ditto, 
-- — 1, ult, for * enriches,” r. encircles, 


for ‘ fame,” r. fure. 
for © Trinity,’ r. Unity. 
for ‘ SACRED,’ fT. SECRET. 


— 32, 1.41, for § fecond a copy,” r. @ fecend copy, 


— 46, 1. 15, put a comma after Bard, 


— 70, 1. g, 10, and 11, take away the paflage beginning with © Tbe foadow of the 
throne, &¢.” that featence, belonging to another Ariicle, was inferted there by 


miftake. 


= 141, 1. g from the bottom, for ¢ him,’ r. us. 


—_— 195) l. 14 ditto, 
— 209, |. 19 ditto, 


infert * be’ before the words ¢ is wholly uniatelligible.” 
for £ plays,” 2. play. 


— 3¢0, Art, 17, 1. 12, for * does enter,” r. dees not enter. 
— 384, Art. 11, 1, 16, for ¢ Caracaturift,” 1. Carica:urifte 
— 474, par. 3, 1. 9, for * traéts,” 1. traits. 


END OF VOL, LXXIV.- 























